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Use American Clays 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


50 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Our best and whitest South Caro- A se aes clay from our, 
i 1 shipped pulverized, or mine in Virginia. | 
psc eny P saga lam Dried to a moisture content of 
} ; = about 3 per cent. 
Especially satisfactory for bag or Suitable for coating book paper 
board coating, or for paper filling. and filling book paper. 
Low freight rates. 








Clay Mines in Georgia, Virginia, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Etc. 
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We Give Your Mill Clean Water with the North 
Water Filter 


We Recover from Two Percent to Five Percent of 
Your Tonnage with the North Save-All 


We Slush or Thicken Your Pulp with Three Sizes 
of the North Pulp Thickener 


Father Took Us Out of School Because It Interfered with Our 
Education. Thave Why We Are Machinnes aed Yacldon 


The Green Bay Foundry and Machine Works 
of GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Office and Works, North Philadelphia Station, P. R. R.. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 











ESTABLISHED 1885 INCORPORATED 1903 


MOORE & WHIT E CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 


ILDERS of Paper Machines for all grades of Paper— 
all grades of Box Boards—Roofing Felt and Building 
Papers—Saturating and Asphalt Coating Machinery. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOLLOWING PATENTED SPECIALTIES: 


“M. & W.” Super Calender Winder “M. & W.” Upright and Revolving 
“M. & W.” Paper Cutters—single, Reels 
duplex and diagonal Hoffman Couch Rolls 
“M. & W.” Lay Boys—single, du- Bellmer’s Bleaching Process 
plex and diagonal Pulp Thickeners and Worm Wash- 
“M. & W.” Finishing Room Trucks ers 
“M. & W.” Sorting Tables Farnham Cylinder Drive 
“M. & W.” 2 and 4 Drum Winders Pumps—Stuff, Suction and Cen- 
and Slitters trifugal 
“M. & W.” Wire Guides — single Eckenroth’s Log Splitter 
“ae eee Fiillner Filter Save-All 
. ‘ iin pees ae “M. & W.” Wood Suction Box 
“M. & W.” Friction Clutches—high ; Covers 
speed and standard Agitators and Stuff Chests 
“M. & W.” Speed Changes Cylinder, Railroad and Devil 
“M. & W.” Table Roll Bearings Dusters 


Information and Bulletins on any of the above subjects will be sent upon request 





Inquiries solicited and given prompt and careful attention. 
Specifications and estimates for paper and pulp machinery on either new 
or repair work cheerfully given. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE 
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TRADEMARK: 


REGISTERED 


SOLE AGENTS in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba for 


Finnish Cellulose Association, Helsingfors, Finland 


comprising all and every Sulphite, Sulphate and Kraft pulp mill in Finland. Manufac- 
turers of superior grades of Bleached and Unbleached Sulphites, Easy Bleaching Sul- 


phates and Kraft Pulps. 
—Also— 


i 


Trade Mark 


SOLE AGENTS in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba for 


Finnish Wood Pulp Union, Helsingfors, Finland 


a combination of the foremost Ground Wood Pulp and Board mills in Finland, makers 
of various kinds of boards and dry and wet Brown and White Mechanical Wood Pulp. 


Get the most for your money by getting next to our qualities and prices! 


WOOD ne PULP 


LAGERLOEF TRADING COMPANY, Inc. 


18 East 41st Street NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Inquiries Solicited 








&) 


Telephones: Murray Hill 4246-47-2170 
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“EXCELSIOR FELTS 


For every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of “Excelsior” Felts, as we have done since 
we as pioneers made the first endless paper 
machine felt manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running 

atin style felts for finish | 
pecial felts to meet every condition 
end us your felt problems 


KNOX WOOLEN CO.; wi 


CAMDEN, MAINE 
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Sulphite Waste 
Liquor 


in acid condition is being concentrated 
in this ZAREMBA DOUBLE EF- 
FECT. The two evaporator bodies are 
of cast iron fitted with acid-proof lin- 
ing of tile (our patented system). 
Tubes are of copper mounted in bronze 
tube sheets. 


We have furnished equipment of this 
kind to 


Muskegon Extract Co. 
Riordon Pulp & Paper Co. 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 


For Acid Sulphite Waste Liquor our 
form of construction is ideal. We have 
built many lined evaporators in addi- 
tion to the above with no case of 
lining failure. So far as the factor of 
evaporation is concerned our apparatus 
solves the Sulphite Waste Liquor 
Problem. 


Zaremba Company 


Niagara Life Building New York Office: 
Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 95-97 Liberty St. 
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To Establish a 
World’s Record 


We are happy to announce to the paper making 
world that a paper making machine 112 inches 
wide, spectally designed and built by 


THE 
BAGLEY & SEWALL 
COMPANY 


of Watertown, New York, U. S. A. 


Steadily and Successfully, on October 23, 1920, 
made 20-pound paper at 


1000 feet per minute 


in the mills of the 


Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company 


Mosinee, Wisconsin 


The Bagley & Sewall Company 
STUART T. LANSING, President 
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save their Time and your Loss 


Investigate your oil room and you will locate a big loss 
in your plant. High-priced mechanics waiting for lubri- 
cating oil. Their machines idle. Oil wasted. Costs 
increasing. Production decreasing. 


Wayne stops this loss, and more: In tanks of steel Wayne 
stores oil free from spillage, dirt and fire hazard—and 
saves the oil that can’t be drained through the oil barrel 
spigot. At acrank turn, Wayne quickly and precisely de- 
livers any desired quantity—and records the amounts used. 


A boy witha Wayne Portable Outfit delivers your oil to every 
machine while men and machines produce at peak efficiency. 


Wayne oil storage engineers with their vast fund of 
experience and knowledge are at yourcommand. They 
will make a complete survey of your plant and submit 
recommendations and plans without cost or obligation. 
When writing ask for descriptive bulletin 227 PI. 


Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


A national organization with offices in thirty-four 
cities. Repair stocks and service at your command. 
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No. gg Portable Lubricating 


Oil Outfit. Holds sixty-five gallons. 
Pump measures quarts, pints and half 
pints. Gear-driven meters record de- 

rtmental oil consumption. Filled 
rom central oil storage. Delivers the 
oil where you need it. 


f@F- Vie} listam-telem Olt Heavy Metal \OTIM Biles-talete OFT sitisettars Furnaces for Metal Melting 


Storage Systems Storage Tanks Systems Systems 








Forging and Heat Treating 








No. 71 
For Paint Oils 
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jedan ‘the. 1 na ieeey : 
SELL our surplus equipment to manufacturers is a small part of the service we 
are giving to paper mills. The big thing about our service is that paper manufac- 


turers have come to look upon the Du Pont Chemical Company as their storehouse 

for equipment when what they needed was high priced and in some cases unobtain- 

able. 

They found that we could promptly fill their requirements and at prices lower than 

they expected. For instance, one paper company bought from us two Corliss engines 

for the price they had figured to pay for one. Another bought a digester unit for less , 
than 25 per cent of what a new one would have cost. 

The following representative mills and many others found something among our tre- 
mendous assortment that they could buy better from us and on which they could get 


quicker delivery: : 
Kennedy Paper Mills 


American Straw Board Co. Fox Paper Co. 
Bedford Paper & Pulp Co. General Paper §& Specialty Co. Kerr Paper Mills Co. 
pine arty ee a Glendale Pulp § Paper Co. ace my, mrtg 
incinnati Paper Board Co. erwin Paper Co. 
Diamond Mills Paper Co. ae ie 2 vy ™ Mt. Vernon Straw Board Ce. 
Dill & Collins ee ee Pestigo Pulp & Paper Co. 
Filer Fibre Co. Hummell-Ross Fibre Corp. The Stamscott Co. 
Ft. Howard Paper Co. Jessup § Moore Paper Co. Universal Paper Co. 


You Too Will Find Something You Can Use Among What 
We Have Ready for Immediate Shipment 
at Phenomenally Low Prices 


ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER EQUIPMENT 
CORLISS AND HIGH SPEED ENGINES 
PUMPS SHEVLIN SCREENS f 


TRANSMISSION ' EQUIPMENT TANKS 
And Hundreds of Miscellaneous Items 
These are left from the largest stock of used equipment ever offered to American in- 
dustry. We have not had time to sell it all. Our present offerings are as good as any 
we have previously sold. 


Whatever your requirements for replacements or additions to power, mechanical or 
miscellaneous equipment, send us your specifications. This is your storehouse—your 
t 





chance to buy at low prices. 


Telegraph Inquiries Answered by Wire 


Du Pont Chemical Company 


Incorporated 
Parlin, N. J. Haskell, N. J. Wilmington, Del. Carney’s Pt., N. J. Hopewell, Va. 
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THE VITAL PRINCIPLE 


ARONA 


When you need advice, counsel, or 


° PR service, you call for the best. 





| Micha 
When you buy materials, you want 
quality, first, last and always. 


When the records of your business 
are in question you demand experi- 
ence and accuracy. 


Yet the most vital business principle 72) 

of the day, THE INCOME TAX, is Ut 
Tw usually left in the hands of men not Ish; 

qualified for the numerous intricacies 

of the current Tax Law. 


ae 





AOA G 
Vr An interview will convince you of the Poray, 
ES immediate experienced and accurate Ons 
service available at your command, 
from 


MORRIS ROSENBLUM 


Tax Consultant & Auditor 


Formerly Examiner, Income Tax Division 
United States Internal Revenue Department 


. 251 Liberty St. 356 Fulton St. 
NEW YORK CITY BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
PHONES 2 PHONES 


John 0311-1940 Main 523. Applegate 3032 
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FIT 


Chemical Industries recently held in 

New York, demonstrated the prog- 
ress made by the New American dyestuft 
industry. 


THEE 


7 


Hi 


@ The exhibit of the National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., visualized the application of 
its dyes for all purposes. The costumes worn by 
life-size wax figures gave a practical illustration of 
the extent of the Company’s ability to meet the 
demand for color on all materials, wool, silk, 
cotton, leather and wood. 


@ To those who were unable to visit the Ex- 
position in person, an artistic booklet descriptive 
of the Exhibit, and giving a full account of the 
activities and description of the Company's 
plants, will be sent on application. 


i 
+s 


erates feet HeeeeEE 


ii 


Ask for Booklet No. 57 


3 


ce 


21 Burling Slip New York 
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A Recommendation to the 


Fall Conference 


Advance copies of this editorial were distributed to the 
members of the American Paper and Pulp Association on the 
morning of November 10. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held later in the 
day, our recommendation received a unanimous endorsement, 
with the result that a publicity and educational campaign will 
soon be started. | 


Manufacturers, distributors, mill superintendents technical men, salesmen, cost ac- 
countants, men representing every branch of pulp and paper production and dis- 
tribution will assemble here for a whole week. The indications are for a large attendance. 

Now all these men are coming to Chicago for a purpose. What is that purpose? 

To learn, if possible, what the present and future situation in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry is and most reasonably will be— 

Whether they will continue to receive orders sufficient to run their mills— 

To receive first hand authoritative information regarding pulp and paper markets— 

To acquire dependable facts and figures relating to the fundamental factors and essen- 
tials underlying the pulp and paper industry, such as the financial situation, the coal situ- 
ation, the transportation problem, the labor conditions, and raw material prospects and 
market movements. 

These are all purposes of primary and outstanding importance. That’s why they are 
coming in large numbers. 

But the question is—where and how are they to acquire and receive the dependable 
information they are looking for? ; 

The above relates mostly to the mill men. Of course, the paper merchants and dis- 
tributors of mill products are also keenly interested in the same problems. They want to 
know whether it is safe to place orders with the mills now; whether prices are liable to 
advance, decline or rule static, and if so—why so? But again, up bobs the same old ques- 
tion—where is the dependable advice, counsel and information to come from? 

The announced program shows that from the 9th to the 13th inclusive, there are 
scheduled various meetings of various divisional associations of manufacturers, with a 
noonday luncheon on the 11th, under the auspices of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, at: which speakers of prominence and authority will discuss the financial, trans- 
portation and kindred subjects. But this luncheon is a reservation affair for the manufac- 
turers and their invited guests only, and is in no sense the big representative, informative 
meeting which should be provided, and of which every mill man, distributor, salesman, or 
technician feels the crying need. 

Do not misconstrue what we have written about the week’s program. We are not 
knockers, nor prejudicial critics of the Fall Meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, nor of the projected program which in our judgment and memory is both pro- 
gressive and good. But we are driving toward an objective which is this: 

The whole paper industry is face to face with the mighty problem of readjustment. 
We should look it bang in the eye with candor and courage.. We should all get together 
at this epochal meeting at this epochal time, in some place and at some time, where the 
cardinal facts and figures, and the controlling elements underlying the industry could be 
laid before all of us by some recognized authoritative division of the whole industry, 
a it is to collect all such information as every man desires, expects, wants 
and needs. 

Is it not within the power and scope of purpose of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation to provide such a department? .THE PAPER INDUSTRY believes it is. We be- 
lieve further that the time has come when such a department must be provided. 

The worst enemies of the paper industry in this country are ignorance and prejudice, 
not to speak of one of their disreputable relations—gossip. 

Throughout this entire week, men in al] lines of production and distribution of paper 
will meet one another with the salutation, “Hello! How are you? What do you think 


Ts week of November 9th is Pulp and Paper Week in Chicago. 

















Heavy Duty Deep Well 
Propellor Pump 


























FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH 


DEEP TUBULAR WELLS 
FOR WATER SUPPLY 


Paper Mills 


Manufacturers of 
GREGG DEEP WELL PROPELLOR PUMPS 
GREGG VERTICAL IRRIGATING PUMPS 
GREGG VERTICAL SEWAGE PUMPS 
GREGG WATER COOLING TOWERS 
GREGG BAROMETRIC CONDENSERS 





GREGG PUMP CO. 


INCORPORATED 


127-129 Southwest Boulevard 


Send us Data Covering KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Your Wells 
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about the paper market?” And then one will begin to tell the other, “I heard so and so 
was doing thus and so”—and “Paper must drop in price because sugar did, and wool has, 
and leather is down” etc., or “There is no demand, therefore prices must come down.” 
And the result will be that these men will go home from the meeting loaded with a lot 
of worthless gossip and piffie, instead of heads full of sound facts and figures, and hearts 
full of courage, with a determination to tell their associates and customers what they have 
learned of the true economic situation in the industry, because they got it from the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, where they should..obtain such information as will help 
them administer their business intelligently and safely. 

Right here some wise member rises to remark that we are now receiving such depend- 
able information in our various associations. All right—if that is the case, then we say 
‘ ) circulate it, disseminate it. If it is true that the facts and figures which are of such worth 

toa manufacturer are in existence, what good are they to him if the consumer does not 
know them in a day like this when they are afraid to even look at the shadow of a piece of 


| tissue paper? 





Our point is that the American Paper and Pulp Association, as the one big represen- 
tative organization in the industry, should have, if you please, a real, live publicity and edu- 
cational department. They are vitally needed right now. The manufacturer, the paper 
merchant, the great American public who pays our bills, need the aid of a publicity and 
educational propaganda, directed by the American Paper and Pulp Association. 


Secretary Hugh P. Baker said recently, “The paper industry is now one of 
the great industries of the country, with an annual production valued at over 
$800,000,000, and the public knows comparatively little about it. I think the 
time is coming when the industry is going to see that publicity is necessary. I 
think that every one will agree that if the packers had begun a few years ago a 
| quiet, dignified campaign of education to let the public know about the problems 
of the packing industry, that probably they wouldn’t be feverishly spending a lot 
of money today explaining why prices are high.” 

' 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY indorses every word of this. Secretary Baker hit the nail 
plumb on the head. The public does need to know more about the paper industry. 

They need to know that there are more than 1,000 paper and pulp mills in this country. 
They ought to know that more than 100,000 men and women are employed in these 


| mills. 
They should know that there are over 1,600 paper making machines in operation at 


| the present time. 

The public ought to know that these pulp and paper mills produced last year 6,200,- 
000 tons of all kinds of pulp; that we imported 636,419 tons and exported 35,765 tons, 
giving us an available pulp supply of 6,800,885 tons; that from this pulp we produced 
6,190,321 tons of paper; that we imported 639,214 tons and exported 379,959 tons; that 
= total net tons of paper available was 6,449,576 tons for our United States consump- 

ion. ' 
The public ought to know that the annual consumption of pulp and paper in the 
United States is approximately 6,825,000 tons per annum. 
| Wouldn’t the public understand somewhat of the inherent stubbornness of the paper 
market if they knew, as they should, that the balance between production and consump- 
| tion of pulp and paper was so closely adjusted? 

The public ought to know and have the facts and figures on their tongues’ end, re- 
garding the diminishing pulp wood supply in the United States, and about the greatly in- 
creased diversion of pulp and paper into the manufacture of other commodities. 

The public must know more about forestation, about conservation, about importa- 
tion, and about the tremendous obstacles that loom ahead of us in the problems of read- 
justment. 

Other commodities have made precipitate and marked declines in prices. The paper 
| market is stubbornly unyielding in the face of these declines. The public needs and wants 
| to know WHY? 

If they are advised and sadersdeih, our industry will have their support. 

If they are not enlightened, they will erroneously conclude that everybody in the paper 
business is profiteering, and an era of public and federal prosecution might ensue. 

THE PAPER INDUSTRY believes and recommends that the American Paper and Pulp 
Association does at this November meeting create a powerful, purposeful publicity and 
educational department, which shall address itself to the glorious task of selling the whole 
paper industry to the American People. Tell all the facts to the whole business public. 

We move the immediate adoption of the recommendation! F 
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L. M. ALEXANDER Cc. A. JASPERSON L. E. NASH 
President and Treasurer Secretary Manager of Sales 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS 
PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


Paper, Salphite, Sulphate, Bleached and 
Unbleached, Ground Wood Pulp, Timber 
Products and Hydro-Electric Power 


MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS 


Nekoosa, Wisconsin: Paper, Sulphite, Sulphate and Ground Wood. 

Port Edwards, Wisconsin: Paper, Sulphite, Ground Wood and Bleached Pulp. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin: Hydro Electric Power and Ground Wood. 
Glidden, Wisconsin: Logging, R. R. Ties, Lath Mill, Handle Mill, Etc. 


MAIN OFFICE 


PORT EDWARDS : : : WISCONSIN 
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PaperMfills@ 


Rothschild—Wisconsin 


One 100-inch Cylinder Machine, producing 
Solid Manilas, Single Lined and Double 


Lined Boards for Carton and Paper Can pur- 


poses. 


One 120-inch Fourdrinier Machine, produc- 


ing Sulphite Bond, and Bleached Papers for 
special conversions purposes. 


@ Two 120-inch Yankee Machines, producing 


Machine Glazed Papers in Plain and Special 
Stock Designs, as well as Special Water- 
marks. 





Daily Production, 200,000 Ibs. 


SALES OFFICE 
CONWAY BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 
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“Help for You” 







Learn 
How to Save Coal 


AUTOMATIC, This new book will show you how you can save a 
a So, good percentage of your ae bill by burning coal 


— — more efficien 'y. The met is simple, effective and 









GRAY SYSTEM reliable, and of proven Value ina large number of plants. 
Send for “Automatic Combustion Control” Today 


Automatic Fuel Saving Company 
Combustion Engineers and Contractors 
353 Machinery Hall, Chicago, Ill. 1064 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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At last a real solution 
to newsprint handling 
RAR 02 EA 


Picks up and delivers a 72” roll or its equivalent in 
small rolls without hazard to or effort by truck operator. 
Handles 100 to 200 rolls per day. 


It remained for Elwell-Parker, the origina! builder of 
electric industrial trucks and tractors to study the con- 
dition, design and build the only successful newsprint 
truck in the world. 


This truck is loaded by rolling one long or several short 
rolls of paper into apron. Operator closes a switch and 
revolves the load into upright position to transport and 
set down in warehouse or railroad car on end. In this 
manner it sets or stacks man high. No paper mill is com- 
plete without one or more. 


Write for Information on Type L. 


Awe ERR RE 
The Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


“Pioneer Builder of Electrical Industrial Trucks” 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
OFFICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


MUNISING MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








COLOR QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY 
HAVE MADE FOR IT 
AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 


























| 














SALES SERVICE 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS | 


It is well to have behind one’s business the sales energy and 
distributing resources of an organization equipped with 
ample facilities to render the fullest measure of service. 


We Offer Paper Manufacturers the Best Existing Sales and Distribut- ° 
ing Service, Backed by the Experienced and Able Co-operation of an 


Organization of Large Capacity 
| Hrie Leet Cogbauy Z 
PAPER eae 3 SELLING AGENTS 
Astor Trust Building Telephones 4784 and 5986 Vanderbilt 
| 501 FIFTH AVENUE at 42d STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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More Board 


@ will be required to take care 
of increased sales which are 
being stimulated by price ad- 
justments. Do not misjudge 
the situation. Consider it from 
the standpoint of a box maker. 


Right Now 


q is the proper time to arrange 
for future requirements, so 
that you may be assured of 
equidistant deliveries. 











@ A delay in placing of orders will again 
congest the avenues of production, 
thereby creating a similar condition to 
that from which we have temporarily 
emerged. 





Make Use of Our Co-operative Service. 








STREHL OTENS CO., Inc. 





Paper Boards and Specialties 





Fifth Avenue Building , First National Bank Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Two of the three veteran heavy duty White Trucks owned by the Bryant Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Whites Serve Paper Company 
For Five Years 


HREE heavy duty White Trucks 

in the service of the Bryant 
Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, are more than five years 
old, and are rendering the same 
efficient and economical service as 
when they were new. These trucks 
have adapted themselves to the wide 
range of service necessary in the paper 
industry, their work including haul- 
ing merchandise to and from railroad 
stations, transporting coal, carrying 
away ashes, and other hauling of a 
miscellaneous nature. 

“We have found White Trucks 
efficient, dependable and econom- 
ical,’’ says a letter from the company. 
**Their work, which takes them over 


all sorts of roads, has been very sat- 
isfactory at all times. We formerly 
used trucks of another make, but at 
present are using nothing but 
Whites.”’ 

While it is a significant fact that 
operators who have had the most 
experience are using Whites, it is 
even more significant that many used 
trucks of other makes before turning 
to Whites. These owners know that 
Whites last longer, run more eco- 
nomically, and spend less time away 
from their work than trucks of other 
makes. They know from their cost 
records that Whites do the most 
work for the least money. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


White Trucks 
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$300.00 for an Article 


Received Between October 1, 1920, and September 30, 1921 


HE PAPER INDUSTRY was started with the one idea of being helpful to the whole Pulp and 

Paper Manufacturing Industry. We believe we have succeeded. At least many people tell us 
so, but we want to do more in being helpful, so that every man in the industry may know 
more of his chosen work. 

Many men in this industry have valuable ideas that would be worth hundreds, possibly thousands 
of dollars, for other men to know, and at the same time will not harm the one man that knows it. 
The old idea of hiding our light under a bushel for fear someone else will learn of something that we 
may know has passed, and the war was to a large degree responsible for this. It is stated that 
America advanced more in most of the arts and sciences, as well as manufacturing processes, in the 
few years of the war period, than it had in fifty years before. 

We lose nothing by giving out knowledge. If each of two men have a dollar and each gives his 
to the other, both will have the same and gain nothing, but if each of two men have an idea, and 
each gives away that which he has, he does not lose, but each has two, and so if we multiply this by 
one hundred or a thousand, each man that formerly had only one idea, now has a hundred or thou- 
sand, and no one has lost. 

So, in order that the greatest number may have the greatest amount of knowledge, and in order 
to get men to take the time for the proper study and preparation of the right kind of an article, we 
will give to those who will endeavor to furnish us with real helpful articles, during the next twelve 
months, the following amounts: 

For the best article furnished in this competition, we will give the sum of $300.00. 

For the second best article we will pay $100.00. é 

For the third best article we will pay $50.00. 

For the fourth best article we will pay $25.00. 

For the fifth best article we will pay $15.00. : 

For the next thirty-one best articles, we will pay $10.00. 

For the next forty best articles we will pay $5.00. 

Any one man may write as many articles as he desires, providing they are on different sub- 
jects. Each article, however, should fill at least three pages of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Several well known men of the industry will be chosen as judges in this competition, their 
names to be announced at a later date, and the publisher of THE PAPER INDUSTRY will only de- 
cide first whether the article is worthy of publishing at all, and if so, then it will take its chance 
for the $300.00 prize. 

In order to make it possible to publish these papers during the next twelve months, papers must 
begin to come in immediately and the minimum price of $5.00 will be paid for each as they are pub- 
lished, the balance representing the prize money will be awarded after the twelve months period has 
expired, and the decisions have been made. 

Some men feel that they know many good things, but cannot write them down in proper fashion. 
It will not be necessary that these articles be written to show any great amount of learning, as many 
men who have had little schooling may be able to furnish the most helpful ideas, and it is some- 
thing that is helpful that we want; we have an editor for the very, purpose of carefully scrutinizing 
at i eat before it goes to the printer, so that it may be grammatically and typographically cor- 
rect. 

You can choose your own subject, as there are so many things to be written about in this great in- 
dustry that we will not even attempt to outline the full list of subjects, but it may be of some plan to 
get a larger product out of a machine; it may be on the subject of saving in the power plant; saving 
bleach, dye, or one of many other things; it may be a plan to make the wire or felt last longer; some 
method of making a better sheet without increasing the cost, or making as good a sheet by reducing 
the cost; a new idea in the process of pulp making; in fact it can be on any subject that will be help- 
ful to pulp and paper manufacturers, and their employes. 

Anyone can try his hand, be he president, manager, superintendent, chemist, engineer, ma- 
chinery man, foreman, or workman. If some one should feel they cannot write a long article, then 
write a short one. We will pay for it, if we can use it. 

Start NOW and get your article or articles in at the earliest possible time. 

Address all articles in this competition to 

“Contest,” 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY, 
356 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Til. 
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Illustration Shows Drive End and Front View 


“CAMACHINE 18” sieckine for Paper and Bosrd Mills 


WORKING RANGE STRUCTURAL DETAILS . 
CLUTCH—Special Hilliard Type. 
MATERIAL—Anvthing from tissue to board. FRICTION CLUTCH—Pulley, dia. 34” x 8” face. 
H. P. CONSUMED—Varies with load resulting from 
WEB WIDTHS—From 92” to 142” trim. speed and tension. 
Note: Roller and Ball Bearings and anti- 
NARROWEST COIL—Approx. 6”. friction Bushings reduce Power consumption 


to minimum. 


LARGEST DIA. COIL—Approx. 42”. (Special DRUMS—14” dia. Front D ipped with 


model 60”.) “Cameron Coil Separating Grooves.” 
DRUM GEARING—Steel, 3-4 pitch, stub tooth. 
SPEED—2000 ft. Per M. Max. Approx. 4” face. 

















Pateniees and Builders Cameron Machine Company, Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. 
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“CAMACHINE” UNIVERSAL TYPE 10 MODEL 10Afzen# 


(From view showing finished Coils ready to remove) 


This New Slitting and Rewinding Machine sums up all the labor saving and 
waste features of previous models and adds valuable new features for quick accurate 
production of “Midget” to “Jumbo” Rolls. 


THE IDEAL MACHINE FOR WHOLESALE PAPER DEALERS AND 
PAPER MILL CONVERTING ROOMS i 





WORKING RANGE—CAMACH!I NEO MODELIO A 
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Cameron Slitting and Rewinding Machines of various types and sizes, known to 
the trade they serve as “CAMACHINES” (their registered Trade Mark name), are 
the result of twenty-four years of experience and engineering skill devoted solely to 


this class of machinery. 
“CAMACHINES” make it possible to realize the most exacting standards of mod- 
ern requirements both as to speed, accuracy and economy of waste. 


PATENTEES & BUILDERS 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. 
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Copy of a letter sent 
recently to a few of the 
larger Paper and Pulp 
manufacturers. 
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O you use more than 


1-1/2 lbs of Coal per 1 lb. . 
of Paper produced? 


Have you a Cost Bogey? 


The reduction of operating 
expenses may be possible in your . 
plant as has been demonstrated 
in other mills. 


The diversified engineering 
experience of 25 years has made 
us experts in the economical 
supply of power and steam, the 
handling and routing of mate- 
rials and the elimination of 


wastes. 


Your individual problem 
may be unique. Let us discuss 
it with you. 


Ford, Bacon & Mavis 


Engineers 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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The Mills Pulp and 
Paper Company 


Conway Building Chicago 











DICK CROTTEAU, President 





Among the many mills we exclusively 
: represent is the 


New Castle Paper Mills 


New Castle, Pennsylvania 








Makers of : 


Superior Mill Wrappers 


May we have your inquiries ? 








Sulphite Soda Pulp Ground Wood 
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MAINE PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD PULP—NEWSPRINT—HANGINGS—TISSUE—CREPE—FIBRE PAPERS 


MAINE PULP 
G PAPER CO 








WM. O’*HANLON J. B. O'BRIEN Cc. C. HULLINGER 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


MILLS: SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


GENERAL OFFICES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
October 16, 1920. 


AMNOUNCEMENT TO THE TRADE 


We are pleased to announce that we have appointed the 
Invincible Payer & Pulp Corporation of New York City sole selling 


agents for the output of our pulp and paper mills at Skowhegan, Me. 


Your inquiries are solicited and will be given prompt 


attention by the Invincible Paper andi Pulp Corporation. 


Very truly yours, 


JBO*R 





ALL CONTRACTS MADE SUBJECT TO STRIKES, FIRES, DELAYS AND OTHER CONTINGENCIES BEYOND OUR CONTROL 


% 
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TRADE MARK 


“ABC” Systems at Work 


Sirocco and A. B. C. methods for ventilating, heating and air conditioning have as- 
sisted greatly in increasing the productive power in paper mills. 


Some of the chief benefits are—Increased production through improved drying meth- 
ods; Improved conditions for mill workers; Improved quality through scientific 
treatment of atmospheric conditions under which the product is obtained; Greater 
economy of maintenance and operation of mills. 


Among the paper mills now using “A B C” Installations in their plants, you will find: 


Chas. Boldt Paper Mill, Dill & Collins, Watab Paper & Pulp Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Philadelphia, Pa. Sartell, Minn. 
The Champion Coated Paper Co., oe Paper Company, Boehme & Rauch Paper Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. oquet, Minn. ° Monroe, Michigan. 
Port Arthur Paper & Pulp Co., 
Monroe Binder Board Co., Port Arthur, Ont. Buffalo Coated Paper Co., 
Monsees... Mistionn : Buffalo, New York. 
’ gan. Lake Superior Pulp & Paper Co., Alb : 
; se: Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. any Perforated Wrapping Paper 
River Raisin Paper Co., Company, 
Monroe, Michigan. a Albany, New York. 
Hummell & Downing, _ Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. St. Regis Paper Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Port Edwards, Wis. - Soo, Michigan. 
Tonawanda Paper Co., Rochester Folding Box Co., Monroe Binder Board Co., 
Tonawanda, New York. Rochester, New York. Monroe, Michigan. 


An Interesting Bulletin “A. B. C. Equipment for Paper Mills” Will Be Sent You on Request. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 





ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 
A. B. C. WARM AIR CONDUITS 
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Every Man 


An Editorial by R. L. S. 


gling to possess himself of whatever he considers good. And it is 

simply because there are so many differing opinions as to how good is to 
be experienced, that we have strikes, wars, prisons, courts, and asylums. But 
the fact remains, good is the inherent demand of life, and in the exact measure 
that we are able to intelligently supply this demand are we meeting the needs of 
our own existence. Good in flowers and folks is alike, normal and natural. 


FR six man wants good. At this very moment every individual is strug- 


What is good? The fellow who picks my pockets would say, “The valuables 
in your pocket are good, and it is this good that I seek when I extract this value 
from your possession.” There is no difference between us, except the fact that 
I know it to be good for a man to keep his hands in his own pockets, while my 
friend still has that to learn. If he knew what I know, he would not pick pock- 
ets, if for no other reason than for selfish interest. And if I believed as he does, 
I would pick pockets with the same excuse he uses. 


The truth is, every man might achieve and possess heaven and earth com- 
bined, and if he did not have a good consciousness he would be in hell. The 
things we know make up the individual we are, and no form of achievement is 
or can be satisfactory to us, unless it squares with the conscious demand in our 
being to know or experience good. We may own millions, secure landed estates, 
engage in extensive operations, and yet only as this squares with the demand 
in our own conscience for a good habitation, will we be free from misery. 


You may wash a man inside and out, scour him with sand paper if you like, 
but if his mind is befouled with dishonest, despairing, diseased thoughts, he is 
unsanitary and unhappy. Employer and employee alike have a single motive, 
the achievement of good. Then how can we get even a start without first es- 
tablishing in thought or consciousness, honesty, fellowship, brotherhood and 
service before self? 


Sow a thought and reap a deed. 
Sow a deed and reap a habit. 
Sow a habit and reap a like habitation. 
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XYLITE 


‘The Paper Mill 
LUBRICANT 
For DRYERS, BEATERS, 


GRINDERS, SCREENS, 
GEARS, ETC. 


















Aylite Felt Cleaner for Felts 
A ylite Belt Dressing for Belts 


G. B. aig XVIITE. Grease & Oil Co. 
Port Hur Michigan 
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The Strength and Uniformity of 
Kenwood Felts and Jackets 


, ‘HE strength of a wool fabric de- 







pends upon the success with which 

the carder untangles, without 
breaking, the matted fibres of the fleece. 
The uniformity of the fabric depends 
upon the evenness with which these 
fibres are laid in the strand which is 
spun into yarn. 


To insure the uniformity of Kenwood 
Felt and Jacket fabric, sections of these 
strands as they come from the carding 
machine are weighed each few moments 
on delicate scales graduated in tenths of 
grains. 

A variation in weight of only 3% receives im- 
mediate adjustment. 


Kenwood Felts and Jackets are as strong and 
uniform as accuracy and attention to detail can 
make them. 























The distinguishing 
mark of Kenwood Felts. 


F. C. HUYCK]& SONS 
Albany, N. Y. 
FELTS AND JACKETS 
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“ALBANY’ 
Felts and 


Jackets 
or Paper §Pulp Mills 


LBANY FELTS are adapted for every type of Paper and Pulp Machine, 
A and for every kind of stock. Every one is made of Pure Wool of the 


very best quality. 
@ Twenty-five years’ experience in making Paper Makers Felts and Jackets 
has shown us how to make them as best suited to the needs of various kinds 
of machines and stock. 

















@ Every possible effort is made to give our customers the best satisfaction 
and to weave into our Felts and Jackets the longest possible life. 















































ALBANY — ‘NEW YORK 
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Tope S. Benjamin Shade Holder Re- 
frector with Benco Pull Chain Socket. 
This picture illustrates the Benjamin 
R-L-M Dome Shade Holder Reflector. 
Different styles and types of Reflectors 
have been designed to meet every known 
illuminating condition. 


BENAMIN 


PRODUCTS 
ae Set 








ree Doe. 

rica} Division (in- 
ents —_ 
Pygesed Stect Products 
Enameled Products Div. 


Se Bed 
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“Now we're going to have 
Good Light in this shop and 
right off the old sockets too” 


“—and this is what is going todo thejob. You 
see, here’s the idea—these Benjamin Shade 
Holder Reflectors are shade holders and reflectors 
united in one piece. We're just going to put in 
some new lamps of the right size in the old 
sockets — put these Benjamin Shade Holder 
Reflectors in place and then you’re going to have 
just the right amount of light you need on 
your work, 


“You remember the fellow the old man had in 
here a few days ago with that little box he called 
a foot candle meter? Well, he said you could 
do better work and not get so tired if the light 
intensity on your work wasjust right. Then he 
figured to use the old wiring and sockets and 
picked on this Benjamin Shade Holder Reflector 
to do the rest. 


“So here I am putting in the new lamps and 
attaching the reflectors. The old man figures 
you're going to be happier when you can see 
what you’re doing and I reckon he’s right. 
Then pretty quick you can put out more pieces 
every day and get a bit more in the old envelope 
to take home to the wife Saturdays.” 





There is a Benjamin Reflector with which to 
secure Correct Industrial Illumination under all 
conditions. Benjamin Illumination Engineers 
will gladly co-operate with Architects, Engineers © 
or Contractors regarding correct industrial illumi- 
nation in new or old plants. Ask for Bulletin 17. 


Address the Advertising Department, 
806 W. Washington Blod., Chicago 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Factories: Chicago and Desplaines, III. 


Sales and Distribution Offices: 
New York Chicago SanFrancisco Toronto, Canada London, England 


~ BEN/AMI 





Makers Of Things More Useful 
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Find Out How Little It Will Cost to 
Get a Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive 
to Fit Your Conditions 


For your convenience in getting a quota- 
tion on a Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive for 
that lineshaft, beater, calender or any other 
machine in your mill, fill out the coupon 
and mail it to us. Our experienced engi- 
neers will determine the correct drive for 
your purpose and mail you complete infor- 
mation and the cost of the drive. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain is 98.2% efficient 
(on actual test). It is positive, runs on long 
or short centers, and “Safety First” pro- 
tection is provided by our patented dust 
proof and oil tight casings. 


Write for our Link-Belt Silent Chain price 
list data book No. 125, showing how to 
figure drives and determine prices your- 
self. Write today for a copy. 


Link-BeELt CoOmPANY 








PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
ey TR cc cc cccsascecees 299 Broadway Kansas City, Mo...... «++ 306 . Ww ew 
Boston 9............+++..49 Federal St. CEs «000 cvecccccscoccctegs 820 Ave. 
7 Sarr 1501 Park Bidg. Portland, Ore.............++ First and’ Stark ‘ae. 
ete " Central Nat'l Bk. Bldg. San Francisco...............s.+.«1 St. 


PEEP accocsenevceses 547 Ellicott Square Los ae. Fence bancboas 163 N. Los Angeles St. 
wi TS SPREE 2d Nat'l Bk. Bidg } ay a meee Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 
Huntingten, W.Va.Robson-Prichard Bidg. Denve indirect Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
Gs conccccceconns Kirby Bidg. Loulsviile, Ky.....Frederick Wehle, Starks Bidg. 
























































CD Please send us literature ~» the Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive 
{Pap. In.] 


a 4210 Woodward Ave. New Orleans....C. O. Hinz, ree ¢ Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis... 2000.2... 418 8. Third St. Birmingham, enti saeandtes eae 8. L. Morrow 
Charlotte, N. C...... a * 3 3. Cochran Com’! Bi Bank Bldg 
- admeiacien tetanic lies > ies aliens ah sane tarsal oe go in Sisk ne ia se eh ro. 
! : ' 
° = % ' 
| Link-Belt Company "™ (Date) 
i Please send tetanic e Silent Chain Drive to operat: " 
' We cive dus ialiowing 00 Gasbble you to fiewe closely: ' 
1 Maximum H.-P to be tranemitted__ Is the load steady, or intermittent as with pumps?. * 
! Is the chain used in a clean or dirty place? : 
1 Dis. from center to center of shafta__....____ 1 the chain subje@ to shock? ! 
! . How many hours per week will it operate? ; 
! DriveR What percentage of time at full load?. ‘ 
Diam. of shaft ..... > Are there means of adjusting ?. 1 
If there is a longitudinal float or movement, giveamount_____—s=—sés! 
¢ Reetesowutee .. - Hf to replace belt, other chain or gears, describe same__.._.—s=—‘! 
; on ae aume.6 6 § - ap k i ‘ P. iti of Dri : 
‘ geo? and Direaion of Rotation | 
i Split, Yes or No “ee # @ Mark DriveR wheel “R”’ 1 
© Bp ween Peace ee2eoen2e eee Mark DriveN wheel"N” | 
Draw line showing relative position of floor ; 
1 Name 
! 
1 Street Address 1 
! 
1 Town and State 


' 

' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
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Jeffrey Coal Crushing and 
Handling Equipment 


is proving its Economy in leading power plants of the country 


Top Illustration: . 

Upper run of a Jeffrey 24”x24” Pivoted Bucket 
Carrier at the new power plant of the Solar 
Refining Company, Lima, Ohio. It handles 
about 70 tons of crushed coal per hour to 
bunkers. 


Dependable Crushing and Handling Machin- 
ery is an essential part of efficient boiler plant 
equipment. Production depends on power and 
your boiler plant supplies power just so long 
as it has proper fuel and an adequate con- 
veying system for bringing it from the cars 
to the stokers. 





Lower Illustration: 


In the basement of the Solar Refining Com- 
pany’s power plant showing the Jeffrey 
30x30” Single Roll Crusher, fed by a steel 
apron from beneath track hopper, which in- 
sures a uniform product for the stokers. 


The Dependability of Jeffrey Crushing and 
Handling Equipment has been demonstrated 
in hundreds of installations during our mahy 
years of experience in supplying equipment to 
meet practically all kinds of operating condi- 
tions. 





Tell our Engineers about your local conditions and let them quote you 
on an equipment suited to your requirements. Write for Catalogs. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 813 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Pittsburgh hicag Birmingham Mi it 
Scranton St. Louis Dallas Buffalo Les Angeles 
Philadelphia Cleveland Milwaukee Denver Charieston, W. Va. : 


Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Crushing Machinery; 
Coal and Ashes Handling Equipment; Skip Hoists; Chains for all 
purposes; Portable Self-Propelling Truck and Wagon Loaders, etc. 
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Another Paper Mill Speaks . 
Read What They Say: 











Constantine Board and Paper Co., Constantine, Michigan . 


Written in response to an inquiry from a Paper Mill in Pennsylvania. 


“We installed this conveyor over two years ago; it has never 
caused us any trouble, and all the expense we have been out is 
a new hoisting cable, costing about $55.00 which was damaged 
by our own carelessness. We are very well pleased with the 
conveyor and consider it a very good investment. If we had 
to install another for our work, it would be a Godfrey.” 


Signed by the President of the Company pictured above. 


Your Mill Can Receive 
—the Same Saving Service 


By substituting grab hooks for the conveying 
bucket, the same system can be adapted to 
handle baled rags, paper, pulp and straw, as 
well as coal, coke and ashes. 


Ask for Catalogue 


GODFREY CONVEYOR CO. 


119-139 Thirteenth Street Elkhart, Indiana 
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If I Knew You and You Knew Me 


’ If [knew you and you knew me, 

— seldom Rese would 
ut, never having yet clasped hands, 

Both often fail to yh ee 
That each intends to do what's right, 
And treat each other “honor bright” 
How ‘little to complain there’d be 
If | knew you and you knew me. 








Rose wes Basel Poor by mistake, 
some error make, 
ae vitetion you'd be free 
If 1 knew you and you knew me. 
Or when the checks don’t come on time, 
customers send us nary a line, 
We'd wait without anxiety 
If 1 knew you and you knew me. 





Or when some goods you “fire back.” 
4 — a “kick” on this or that 

e’d take it in good part you see, 
If‘ knew you and you knew me. 
With customers, ten thousand Strong 

onally things go wrong— 

Sometimes our fault, sometimes theirs — 
Forbearance would decrease all cares; 
Kind friend how pleasant things would be 
If | knew you and you knew me. 











Then let no doubting thoughts abide 
Of firm good faith on either side; 
Confidence to each other give, 

Living ourselves, let others live; 

But any time you come this way, 

That you will call we hope and pray: 
Then face to face we each shall see 
And I'll know you and you'll know me. 








- Anonymous 
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Here’s How Diamond Soot Blowers 
Pay for Themselves in From 
Four to Six Months 


As compared to the best possible results obtained with the 
hand lance, Diamond Soot Blowers are today savinj 4 to 8 
per cent. fuel in thousands of power plants. As a typical 
illustration of the value of Diamonds, let us take the case 
of a certain manufacturer who operates four 500 H. P. 
horizontal water tube boilers. The boilers are driven at 
150% rating, and average 6,000 hours per year in service. 
Coal costs $6 a ton delivered. 

Before Diamond Soot Blowers were installed, the boilers 
required 13,250 !bs. of'coal per hour. Now, 6.6tons of coal 
per hour is 39,600 tons per year, and, on the old basis, 
this coal cost the Company $237,600. 

Since Diamonds have been installed, the fuel used per hour 
has been reduced to an average of 12,750 lbs. with the same 
load on the boilers. This a saving of 4 per cent., and 
amounts in money to about $9,000 over the course of a year. 


In this case Diamond Soot Blowers completely paid for 
themselves in about four months time. 

As conditions vary, no absolute rule can be set, but it is 
average experience that Diamonds completely return the 
investment in them in four to six or eight months time 
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A New Industrial Situation 
A New Plan 


Cutting, Production Costs is the first step in the return to normal conditions. 


To enable the power plant operators of America to cut the cost of produc- 
ing, power, without i a A their workin? capital at a time when money 


is more or less difficult to o 


Here’s the Plan: 


The savings effected by Diamond Soot 
Blowers are as definite and positive as the 
proverbial “death and taxes.” The econ- 
omies include—4 to 8 per cent. reduction 
in fuel consumption—and 75 per cent. 
reduction in labor required for cleaning, 
to say nothing of the value of increased 
overall boiler efficiency, and decreased 
labor turnover in the fire-room resultin3, 
from improved conditions. 


Based on fuel saving, alone (see example 
on opposite page) Diamond Soot Blowers 
should pay for themselves in six to eight 
months. To enable every power plant 
operator to take advantage of these sav- 
ings, we make the followin offer: 

We will farnish Diamond Soot Blowers 

to equip as many boilers as desired 

by purchaser, accepting in exchange 

trade acceptances THOUT IN- 

TEREST covering the cost of the 

blowers, f. o. b, Detroit, one-half of 

the amount due to be paid in three 

months from date of invoice; the 

remainder in six months. 


This selling plan is unique in the power 
equipment field. We are glad thus to show 
our faith in the fundamental soundness of 


tain, we have evolved a new selling plan. 


the American industrial situation. In this 
practical manner Diamond Soot Blowers 
are made available to every power plant 


operator. 


The money which has first actually been 
saved in the purchase of fuel, should be 
enough approximately to pay for the 
blowers. This offer is of course made with 
present conditions in view and is subject 
to withdrawal without notice. 


About Price 


The price of Diamond Soot Blowers has 
advanced only 20 per cent. since May, 
1917. In our campaign to keep prices 
down we have installed scientific produc- 
tion methods and have secured preatly 
increased distribution, The benefits have 
been passed directly to our customers. 
Since our prices have not been inflated 
we cannot now lower them. Asa matter 
of fact to retain our present prices with- 
out increase we must maintain our present 
volume of output. 

There is.a Diamond Soot Blower 

for every type of boiler and every 

boiler needs one. For Full In- 

formation, ask for Bulletin 290. 








Diamon 


SG@DT BLOWERS - SAVE 4 to 8% FUEL 
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THINK OF 
PITTSBURGH 
PIPING” 


“WHEN YOU 
THINK OF 
PIPING, 






































PIPING EQUIPMENT 


oneipninae SOE tater verre 


POWER PLANTS 


We furnish and install complete Power Plant Piping that makes reliable and con- 
tinuous service possible. 


Specialists in Welded Wrought Steel Headers, Flanged Iron and Steel Fittings, Pipe 
Bends and Fabricated Piping for Power Plants. 


PITTSBURGH PIPING & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
220 Broadway Peoples Gas Building 
CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 


American Trust Building | Traction Terminal Building 


BIRMINGHAM 
American Trust Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building 
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Did You Get The Import 
Of These Messages? 





What better proof of the importance of the 
four messages here reproduced could be de- 
sired than the knowledge that— 


Leading Paper Manufacturers 


—are listed among those installing Westinghouse 
Sectional Individual Motor Drive for Paper 
Machines? For instance: 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
Brown Company 

Arrowhead Mills, Inc. 

Abitibi Power & Paper Company 

















If you did not see all 
our advertisements, let 
us mail you the com- 
plete set, together with 
additional information 
of interest. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in All Large 
American Cities 
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Q| Nation Gide Serbice 
for Advertisers and Printers 





















\ 





Making your paper purchases 
a more profitable investment 





= HE most comprehensive paper service ever established has 
been inaugurated simultaneously in all of our branches 
clearing through headquarters in Chicago. It is for the 
firm who issues or prints. advertising literature ranging 
= from the smallest booklet up to catalogues the size of 
Montgomery Ward or Sears, Roebuck. 





It covers the selection and use of the cheapest grades to paper and 
cover stock De Luxe, and every size and weight known to the paper 
business. 


From folders to broadsides and from phantom weights to bristols as 
heavy as lumber, your every need is.covered, as well as papers for 
every process of reproduction that will reproduce merchandise, prod- 
ucts, or service, in a manner second only to the original. : 


The publisher will find our manufacturing service covers every grade 
of magazine book, from the cheapest to the best, any finish, any quality, 
any tonnage. Books, magazines, publications, each have a mission 
which is enhanced or retarded by the paper used. 








~ SEAMAN 
SERVICE 
PAPERS 


“For every printing need” 

















Seaman Paper Co. 


1174, 208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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a Holyoke, Mass., where 16 of the 26 mills of the American 
Writing Paper € ompany are located. Because of the large 
variety of papers, the diversified equipment, and the scienti 
methods of manufacture, there are great opportunities here od 
capable young men who want steady employment and advance- 
ment. 500 men have been with this Company for more than 20 
years—1000 for more than 10 years. 


Working trom the suggestions 
of the mill men themselves 


How the world’s largest manufacturer of fine papers eliminates loose 
manufacturing methods by investigating the suggestions of its men 


NY man who has had several years’ ex- 
perience in a paper ‘mill is a man 


whose advice on paper-making is 


efficiency prevails in every one of the 26 
mills, and as a result every man contrib- 
utes directly to the Company’s success. 


worth having. A belief in this fundamental 
fact is one of the guiding principles of the 
American Writing Paper & ompany. 
Big results oftentimes spring from chance 
ideas. The American Writing Paper Com- 
any realizes this and has Stablahed its 
SGentibe Research Laboratory to follow 
out the ideas and suggestionsof mill men and 
mill superintendents in the making of paper. 


In this sense the Laboratory is a service 
organization for the men in the mills. The 
great work it has accomplished in tak- 
ing loose methods out of the making of 


By standardizing the papers manufac- 
tured, on the other hand, the Laboratory 
makes it possible to have a more all-year- 
round production. 


The American Writing Paper Company 
manufactures a greater variety of papers 
and uses a more diversified and specialized 
equipment than any other paper manu- 
facturer in the world. A large majority of 
their mills are located at Holyoke, Mass., 
the center of the paper industry, where 

the craft skill in the making of fine 









Vis papers has been developed, and where 
Amn, the finest craftsmen in this country 
\ have learned their trade. 





paper and in standardizing the finished 
paper, has been done largely as the 
result of following out the “leads” 
of these men. 


This means that a high degree of 


hy 


i | en 






AMERICAN WRITING PAPER ComMPANY ' 
Holyoke, Mass. 


The Watermark 
of Excellence 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


Eagle — A Papers: Bonds — Writings — Ledgers — Book Papers — Offset Papers — Cover Papers — Papeteries — Technical Papers — Specialties 
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Oneida 4 loint Hanger 


AMPLY STRONG AND EASY TO ERECT 
Vertical and Horizontal Adjustment 














The improved bored and reamed bearing is an exclusive 
feature in the Oneida 4 Point Hanger. The four-way adjust- 
ment in the hanger frame, together with the ball and socket 
outer casing of the bearing provides a true universal move- 
ment in which self-alignment is successfully obtained. 





The efficient distribution of metal at points where the 
greatest strain occurs renders the Oneida at least 30% 
stronger than any other 4 point hanger on the market. 


D@GDGE 


Dodge Sales & Engineering Company, distributor of the products of the Dodge Manufacturing Company and the 
Dodge Steel Pulley Corporation. General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. 
Canadian Plant: Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Philadelphia Cincinnati NewYork Chicago St. Lous Boston Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Providence Seattle Newark 
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Preventing Fires in Huge Coal Piles 





Many executives still have the erroneous idea that the danger of fire in large piles of coal is 
very great, and this is one of the reasons reserve coal storage has not been more widely 
adopted. While there is no denying that some grades of coal will ignite from spontaneous 
combustion when stored improperly, this is a slow process easily detected if temperatures of 


the pile are watched from day to day. 


The big difficulty has been in getting at the critical area and spreading the coal that has be- 
come too high in temperature. It is here that the Beaumont Cable Drag Scraper System 
proves its superiority over all other methods of coal storage. No matter how many acres 
there are in the storage space or where the threatened section may be, the drag scraper can 
start spreading immediately—there is no necessity for digging long Seumcee to reach the 


affected spot. 
The illustration in the oval shows a typical 


Beaumont Cable Drag Scraper System. For 
storage space, any shape or size area adjacent 


the operation is reversed. The Beaumont 
Drag Scraper is operated with ordinary labor 
—no licensed engineer or skilled labor is 











394 Arch Street 


to your plant or a railroad siding may be used. 
The coal is discharged from the cars into the 
track hopper and elevated to a chute which 
piles up the coal. Then the Drag Scraper 
hauls it out over the storage pile to any spot. 
When the coal is needed in the boiler house 


necessary. You can handle 50 to 100 tons 
an hour at a labor cost of /ess than Ic a ton. 
The installation cost is low and the entire 
system may be installed easily and quickly. 
Handles any size coal and each size may be 
stored separately. 


The ability of the Beaumont Cable Drag Scraper System to prevent fire and consequently 


save precious dollars, alone commends its consideration. 


Do not decide on any system of 


coal storage until you get all the facts about the system. The Beaumont Book “Cable 
Drag Scraper Systems for Storing Coal” will be mailed you upon request. 


“BEAU MONT- 


Coal and Ash Handling Systems for Boiler Houses 


Philadelphia 
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E. lL DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Dyestuffs Sales Department, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 














—at the Chemical Warfare Service Exhibit 
Nationa! Exposition of Chemical Industries 








CHEMICAL INDUSTRY— 


A YELLOW DYE seems far from possessing any relationship with mustard gas; 
phosgene, the poison, in no way resembles a beautiful pink dye or an intense 
violet; yet there is a connection, to show which it is necessary to dissect dyes and poison 
gases into the minute particles, the atoms, of which they are composed. 


The exhibit of the Du Pont Company at the National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries held at the Grand Central P in New York during September was a great inno- 
vation from the usual type of display. Dyes and eniondiahie were shown, not as such, 
but by means of a very cleverly arranged set of models representing the structure of 
the molecules of the various substances. 


It was quite striking to notice how easy it was for the visitors to follow the s 
required for the manufacture of dyes and munitions and to appreciate how little differ- 
ence there is in the structure of the resultant molecules. 
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One of the models representing the struc- 
case of tathunn all Gexoutiaan atectama 
entering into the manufacture of dyes and 
intermediates. 
—at the Du Pont Dye Exhibit Nation- 
al Exposition of Chemical Industries 

















and CHEMICAL WARFARE 


E he: decorative scheme, a Pompeian interior, carried out in a very striking though 
harmonious series of color panels, and stone furniture of the same setal, made a 
very handsome background for the educational features of the exhibit. 


The motive of the Chemical Warfare Service Exhibit was identical except that the 
emphasis was placed on the relationship of poison to dyes and pharmaceuticals. 
* The chart, which was used, was illustrated by samples of the materials in question. 
Here again it was most striking to notice that the substances from which poison gases 
are cand te edited epitt we tenth and gechiieg liek oh ae 
A booklet, “Molecules and Man,” distributed by the Du Pont Company, stated, in 
simple language, the underlying thought of both exhibits. To read it is to i 
that national security is dependent on a well-established organic chemical industry, 
growing in active co-operation with the new national arm, the ical Warfare Service. 





E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Dyestuffs Sales Department, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Are Your Dryers Free of Water and Air? 
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The presence of water and air in the dryers of a paper machine 
reduces the output of paper and lowers the quality of the sheet. 


The maximum drying effect of a 
drying cylinder can be obtained 
only if the entire inner surface is 
in direct contact with the steam. 
If the steam is kept from a portion 
of the surface by air or water, the 
efficiency of the dryer is reduced 
in proportion to the surface so 
insulated. 


It is essential that drainage be con- 
tinuous. Intermittent drainage 
causes an alternate heating and 
cooling of the dryers, which results 





in an unevenly dried and greatly 
weakened sheet. 


The Crane System of Circula- 
tion and Drainage Control as- 
sures constant drainage by 
maintaining at all times a con- 
stant drop in pressure between 
all the dryers and the return 
header of the machine. 
Under this system each dryer oper- 
ates at its maximum efficiency all 
the time, which results in the max- 
imum production of paper with 
the smallest consumption of steam. 


The Crane System of Circulation and Drainage Control (Patented. ) 

















SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 
BOSTON BALTIMORE MUSKOGEE CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 
SPRINGFIELD WASHINGTON TULSA ROCKFORD WINONA PORTLAND 
BRIDGEPORT SYRACUSE OKLAHOMA CITY FOUNDED BY A. T. CRANE, 1988 OSHKOSH DULUTH POCATELLO 
po ae ony BUFFALO WICHITA GRAND RAPIDS FARGO SALT LAKE CITY 
newrom Savanna ros = CRANE CO, Strcser™ Sitttrown  Stoun 
onspen.vee poe ee adh KANSAS CITY . pes moines 40- ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 
~- KNOXVILLE wanes HAUTE 636 S. MICHIGAN AVE. GREAT FALLS 

PHILADELPHIA OMAHA BILLINGS OAKLAND 
READING BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
NEWARK MEMPHIS, INDIANAPOLIS stoux CITY SPOKANE GAN PRANGISCO 
CAMDEN LITTLE ROCK DETROIT ST. PAUL SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 

CRANE MONTREAL. TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, LONDON, ENG., 

LIMITED SYONEY, N.S.W., QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA. CALGARY. 














We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including | valves, pipe obese and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, an 


are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials, 
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To Save Fuel and 


to Improve Labor Efficiency 





BOILER FEED REGULATOR 
Is Used the World Over 


Most of the leaders in ‘practically every line of industry—in every state of the Union—in many foreign coun- 
tries—out-of-doors at Duluth where the minimum temperature is 40° below’ zero—out-of-doors in India where 
the maximum temperature is 114° F.—in Mexico, Japan and China where the cheapest grades of labor are used— 
in the model plants of the United States and England where the highest grades of labor are employed—on 40 
H. P. boilers—on 2400 H. P. boilers—on Heine, Stirling, B & W, Erie City, Rust, Wickes, Cahall, Manning, 
Union, Franklin, Badenhausen, Lancashire, Keeler, Edgemoor, and practically every known type of boiler—on 
steady loads—on widely fluctuating loads. Briefly, Copes Regulators are used wherever boilers are used to gen- 


erate steam for power purposes. 


COPES USERS IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


BROWN CORPORATION HA! HA! BAY SULPHITE CO. HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. UNION BAG & PAPER CO. 
PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. ST. MAURICE PAPER CO. KIMBERLY CLARK CO. RICHARDSON PAPER CO. 
KINGSPORT PULP CORP. UNITED PAPERBOARD CO. MEAD PULP & PAPER CO. met PULP & PAPER 
LAWLESS BROS. PAPER ©O. PRICE BROS. CO. MIAMI PAPER > oes 
CHAS. BOLDT PAPER MILLIS AMERICAN BOX BOARD CO, PRICE BROS. & C H. VATSON co. 
SPANISH RIVER PULP & LA COMPAGNIE DE PULPE 
PAPER CO. DE CHICOUTIMI 


WHY DO THEY USE THE COPES? 


Because these concerns have found by test and experience that the Copes saves labor, saves fuel, increases 
feed water temperature, insures reliability, increases safety, increases efficiency, increases boiler capacity. 
Because they have found that the Copes System of Feed Water Control produces results unattainable by 


any other method of feed. Write for Bulletin I. 


NORTHERN EQUIPMENT CO. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Feed Water Regulators 


104 West 11th Street Erie, Pa. 
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To Our Customers 
and Friends: 


In these times of stress when it seems im- 
possible to fill orders as quickly as you would 
sometimes wish, we want you all to know 
that every effort is being made to serve you 
to the best of our ability, and that every 
ounce of our strength is being exerted with 
that thought in view—namely, to serve—so 
that you may always have on hand sufficient 
of the wires that are noted for their long runs, 
and which always make good our claim that 





“Appleton Wires are 
Good Wiures’’ 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS 
Appleton, Wis. 
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Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 


Chippers 


That produce clean, evenly cut chips, free 
from slivers. 


Our patented improvements make this 
possible. 


Made in 
48”, 84”, 90” Sizes 


Right or Left Hand 
Three or Four Knives 


Description on Request 

















We manufacture 


Wet Machines 


that give satisfaction 


Single Cylinder 
Double Cylinder 


Any width face or diameter mould. 


We also make a combination wet machine 
and decker. 


Particulars on Request 




















Cylinder Moulds 


Made on our special machinery—will 
stand long wear. 


Hand sewed covers—Removable end 
Clamping Rings 


Give a smooth surface, therefore a longer 
life to your felt. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


We also manufacture the 
“WOLF (Patented) MOULD.” 














We also manufacture 3 and 4 pocket Grinders, Screens, Barkers, Pumps, lron, Brass, Bronze and 
Lead Castings 


UNION IRON WORKS Bangor, Maine 
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— Power 


— Space 

— Time 
—Labor 

— Equipment 


—while it doubles capacity 
and keeps stock uni- 
formly good. 


BIRD 
Continuous Beater 
ATTACHMENT 


A simple, practical, effective device, easily and 
quickly attached—in a day. Designed to be 
fitted to any ordinary tub. Eliminates the need of 
costly, space-eating equipment. Tub can be used 
as intermittent beater when desired. It removes 
strings and rags from board stock. 


Write for “Continuous Beating” Catalog F 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
East Walpole Massachusetts 


Western Representative: 
T. H. Savery Jr., 1718 Republic Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery: 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
260 St. James Street 
Montreal, Can. 








Continuous Beating 
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Standard Wood Pulp Grinder 


Built in Three Sizes 


Taking wood 24’’, 30’ or 32’. 
Bridgetrees—Are well proportioned. 
Flanges—Made of steel, 40’’ diameter. 


Hydraulic Cylinders—Copper lined, 12’, 14”’ or 16” 
diameter. 


Pillow Blocks—22’’ length of bearing. 


Pockets—Very heavy and designed particularly for free 
discharge of pulp. 
Service—Continuous distinctive service is always assured. 


The Wood’s Machine 


Used as Pulp Thickeners, Savealls, Pulp Washers and 
Water Filters 


ADVANTAGES: 
Reduced Wire Costs No Couch Roll 
Enormous Capacity Minimum Repairs 
Only 2 H. P. Required No Doctor 
Works Automatically Requires No Attention 


TWENTY-THREE SOLD DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Heavy Duty Paper Mill Pumps. 
Built Especially for Handling Stock 


Impeller—Extra wide, enclosed type and perfectly 
balanced against vibration and end thrust. 


Suction Inlet—Is of large area, giving a free and easy 
entrance to same. 


Our Pumps are economical in use, simple in construction, 
of very great durability and discharge continuous 
steady stream. 





Improved Decker 


Single or Double Cylinder Type 





Built in the following sizes: 

Cylinder mould diameter, 36’’ or 40’’. 

Face of cylinder mould, 72’’, 84’ or 96’’. 

Cylinder mould of best reinforced construction and 
rr supported with our latest design outside 

earings. 

Vat furnished either all wood or with cast iron ends. 

For Stability and Efficiency our Improved Deckers are 

Unexcelled 











PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Handling Pulp-wood at the Mill 


Pulp-wood and bales of rags are handled rapidly 
if you only have the right equipment. The flexibility 


BROWNHOIST of a locomotive crane that can switch the cars and handle 
materials any place in the yard, makes it an ideal machine for 
this work. 
Products Include: 
pe EY ,, : The paper mill using the Brownhoist Locomotive 
Grab Buckets Crane shown above fills its cars to capacity on every 
Drag-Line Buckets load. Cars are loaded quickly from this big storage pile and 
Electric Hoists then taken up to the plant by the crane. 
Tramrails & Trolleys 
Overhead Tr. Cranes The economy of a Brownhoist on this job, in 


Pillar & Jib Cranes 
Heavy Dock Machinery 
Suspended Concrete Bins 


comparison with hand labor, can easily be seen. This 
crane does the work of a large number of men, does it quicker 
and at a fraction of the cost. 
Write for Catalogs 

Brownhoist Cranes are backed by a crane build- 
ing experience of over 40 years. Your handling prob- 
lem may be similar to some we have solved during this time. 
We will be glad to go into this with you and tell you at what 
cost a Brownhoist will do your work. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company . 


40 Years in Crane Business Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Heavy Dock Machinery Branch Offices in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Bridge Cranes, etc., as well as smaller Cranes and Hoists Chicago and San Francisco 
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The Carnation Milk Products Co. and 
Oil Co. Products 


Tropical Paint & 


Carnation Milk—“From Con- 
tented Cows”, is familiar to 
every one. Its high quality has 
won it a place in thousands of 
America’s most particular homes. 

And Tropical Paint & Oil 
Co. products have won a place 
for themselves with this, and 
many other of the country’s 
foremost industries. 

It was in 1916 The Carnation 
Milk Products Co. placed their 
first order for Tropical products. 
Each year since then repeat 


orders have been placed. Today 
14 branches are using them. 

And no wonder! Tropical 
products are the result of many 
yeats concentrated effort in the 
perfecting of formulae for pro- 
tective and decorative coatings 
for industrial plants. 

There is a special Tropical 
product for every surface and 
condition. One of our ‘repre- 
sentatives will be glad to look 
over your buildings, make sug- 
gestions and furnish estimates. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DOK 
°46 
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Paints—HEnamels—Roofing Materials 
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= 
Keeping D 
An Unusual Opportunity Is Offered to} P 


Attractive Houses, Digesters, and a Wide Variety . 
Prices . Coils, Evaporators, Boilers, Tanks, Tyr 


























TURBO-GENERATOR SETS DIGESTERS 
CG—424—One 9000 KW, 3 ph., © cy., 11300 volt, General Electric 
cushe-gunesacer set (connected for 6600 volts at present). Includes 
controlling centensing squigenst, immediate piping, etc. 
CG248-A—One 2250 » 3 ph., @ cy.,»2300 volt, turbo-generator 
Curtis vertical type. Barometric condenser and circulating pump. 
CG299—One 1500 KW, - © cy., 11000..volt, turbo-generator; 
Curtis Multistage turbine; General Electric generator.. Operating con- 
densing. No qandenaing equip t luded. 4 
T D—One 500 KW, 3 ph., © cy., 480 volt Alfis Chalmers turbo- 
nerator. 3600 r.p.m. Direct connected 125 volt D. C. Exciter. 
witchboard and meters. Operated only a few days. ll 
CG322—One 5300 KW, 3 ph., @ cy., 2300 volt. Curtis vertical turbo- sscssk 
generator, preees surface condenser, engine driven auxiliaries, and : Werk 
swite rd. K. A—Sixt yelded steel di ters, Continental Iron orks 
TP#7-C—One 50 KW, 3 ph., @ cy.. 2400 volt, 36000 r.p.m West- Be aa 9 a ma Pn cn: ~Aigree 8 8? in diameter. 24° -6" long in the 
inghouse turbo-generator. Operating on 150 Ibs. steam, no superheat. straight, 27’ long overall. Shell of 4” soft stee! plate. Domed 
Generator, revolving field type, enclosed frame. Condenser, vacuum heads 13/16” plate, 23%” charging manhole, and 5” pipe flange in 
and circulating pumps, but without exciter and switchboard. _ top, 10” discharge, and 5” pipe flange in bottom. Test pressure 165 
P11171—One 100 KW, 3 ph., 60 cy., 2300 volt, 3600 r.p.m. horizontal Ib. working pressure, 110 fh r sq. in. Completely lagged with 
General Electric turbo-generator. Operating condensing on 150 Ibs. metal and magnesia covering, Rited Rom Pratt Cady worm shaft for 
pressure: operation. Special outlet ells and aeffer . udenberg pressure 
TPss7-A—One 200 KW. 250 volt D. C. Terry two stage Crocker- t ked f 0 to 200 Ib. Also Schaeffer & Budenber 
Weeus suse -qunecates ey = eaten bed plate = two on} 18° Columbia sonending gauges with a", ” hour recording chart 
W . generators. Oeste ing on — S. pressure, condensing. to 100 Ib. Eight used only a short time, condition very nearly equa 
Worthington surface condenser, pumping and spray pond, equipment. to new, and eight are brand new, never used. Blue print. 
TP1655-A—Two 100 KW. 3 ph.. @ cy., 2400 volt, 3600 r.p.m. turbo- NR211—Two welded steel plate digesters, 8’x27’ high. Test pres- 
ae jones fer ee er yg ee a Ibs. — — 165 Le - nated 1,300 cu. ft. cradles, column, false bottoms and 
» : » without switc r uipment. , 
ecently overhauled and rebladed. Practically as good em oc oe R 
~~ CG451-D—One 6 KVA 3 ph @ cy., 24 volt Westinghouse turbo- , _EVAPORATO Ss P . 
generator ‘set. Built for 135 ibs. steam pressure and Ibs. exhaust TP939—Triple effect Yaryan Evaporator, steel shells 44 in, diam. 
presewe, 1200 fo. Oil separator, oil circulating pump and sight About 400 sq. ft. heating surface in 8 coils, 3 in. steel tubes. Com- 
eed oiler, 34 KW, 125 volt, D. C. exciter, 12000 r.p.m. Prescott Steam plete with catch-alls, piping and steel columns. No condemsers or 
Pump Company condenser. Switchboards, 6 A. C. ammeters, 1 A. C. rPic included. . 
voltmetég; 2 D. C. ammeters, and 1 D. C. voltmeter. (Two 30 KW TP1677-A—Two triple effect Zaremba vacuum evaporators, each 
generators driven by one turbine.) , consisting of 2 cast iron bodies 8 in. i.d., one with cone bottom and 
-_ with fosned Geetemns ene steel plate nosy Mt = <- , a 
om. Each unit complete with vapor lines, catch-alls, barometric 
HEATING COILS FOR LIQUOR TANKS oopeenerrs nt ae R pis g ca ip t, ate structural supports. ‘ 
we ae : o > ak nite a ie -B—Triple effect Stokes Vacuum Evaporator consisting o 
Pa wn * @ 3° extra heavy, diameter of coil 8’x12 windings x three 84 in. i.d., % in. steel plate bodies with cast iron bottoms; com- 
. , plete with separator for each body, one barometric condenser and full 
. pumping equipment. 
STOCK PUMP TP1071-F—One quadruple effect Swenson vacuum evaporator having 
One—Vertical Plunger Type, Duplex, 10° diameter plunger x 20° pots 9 ne ween caben 1 in. in diameter, 1560 sq. ft. heating surface to 
stroke, 8% ball valves, 6%” seat opening. 10” suction and 10” dis- 7 . : ’ : 
b ; : > ae > CG475—One Swenson triple effect evaporator, each effect 3’ 2” in 
gherne geared 1:4 with tight and loose pulley 36" diameter x 8% diameter x 10’ high, 330 sq. ft. tube surface, 168 spellarized iron tubes 
14"x6’, all necessary piping. One 8”xl0"x12” wet vacuum pump. 
STEEL TANKS Eup genet condensate pumps 4"x4"x6”. One Marsh liquor pump 
5"x4"x5". 
P1670-A— : . TP1071-G—Four single effect Swenson vacuum evaporators having 
s diameter ee re ee ae ee = gazectty, coc. 10’ iron tubes 1” in damene, 1560 sq. ft. heating surface each. 
longitudinal seams double riveted, girth seams single riveted 16” CONCENTRATORS 
eet See manhole in top. 3 stented soncke at center of each head. JK3020—Five Concentrators, made by Noble & Wood Mig. Co. right 
bend crinder wosner with wee cast iron yore - sight hand 
drive. Vat of Gu ypress, 6°-1 long, 4’-2” wide, 2’9” high overall; 
HOLYOKE CHIPPER movebie se dom; #7 in Someter, cylinder washer wich gulf cypress 
CG486-A—One No. 3 Holyoke chipper left hand 84” disc. Complete eads an pine buckets; complete with driving mechanism, pulleys, 
with pulley, Will take 12° wood. Good condition, Wes eng Goemnge. 
RM T Miller d — 
1441—Two Miller duplex beaters; one right hand, other left hand 
JORDAN ENGINES 48” roll. Iron tub 20’-9%” long x 54 wide x 54’ deep. Capacity 1000 
JK3003—Ten Mammoth Jr. Jordan Beater Engines, Noble & Wood ibs. of cotton:per hour. 
BB vieel berg Hi long and'al short Sign blocks wed oe wees OOM. dius iota, tate 90 easter te pear 
2s » 4 locks and oa er. c - e rotar iler or cooker fo » tock, etc. 18’ 
5 are new, $ are used. long x 5” diameter. Good condition. eM tate te Bart 
‘6 
Send for “TECHNICAL PRODUC rs Ei 
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Jown Costs? 


1 to) Purchase Complete Diffuser and Digester : 


iety of New and Used Equipment. Pumps, itty 
Turbo Generator Sets, Concentrators, Etc. Deliveries 





DIGESTER AND DIFFUSER HOUSES BARKERS 

CG471-A--Five Barkers, disc type, Boving & Co. make, with auto- 
matic wood-turning attachment, Motor driven through flexible coup- 
lings, but without motors. Machine will take 3 ft. wood. Location, 
Canadian point. 


DRYERS 


JK3018—Ten complete Sargent dryers, suitable for pulp or textile 
work. Includes chambers, plate conveyors, driving mechanism and 
heating elements. 


BOILERS 


TP1690A—1000 HP Boiler Plant: Four 250 HP Franklin water tube 
boilers set in batteries of two: 150 Ibs. pressure; steam drums 
46” diameter x 22’ long, of %” double-riveted steel; 145 tubes 34” 
diameter x 18’ long in each boiler: hand fired; shaking grates; all 
catalog fittings. Two sets of breeching for boilers. 2 boiler 
umps. Piping, valves and fittings. 1000 HP Cochrane feed water 
eater. Practically new. . 

JK305S—Five 500 HP Keeler horizontal water tube boilers, each 
contains 250 ne lap welded steel tubes 4” in diameter x 18’-0” 
long; 2 steam and water drums 42” in diameter x 21’-9 long and 2 
water legs, making a total of 5407 sq. ft. of heating surface. Built for 
160 Ibs. = sq. in. working pressure; thickness of shell 13-32”. Thick- 
ness of heads 19/32” and in. Thickness of water legs 4%"; diameter 
of stay bolts 14”x}” drilled hole 1” deep. Longitudinal seams of 
shell triple riveted butt strap joint; all other seams single riveted. 





ER = 2a Shipping weight 80,000 Ibs. e erected but never used. Two partly 
erected but never used, and two never erected, brand new. 
JK3100--Five complete digester and diffuser houses, capacity 80 to JK3056—Twenty-four 823 HP Babcock & Wilcox Company’s Class 
100 tons of Kraft pulp (can be split in two units), each house contain- M-30 Sterling water tube boilers. Heating surface 8,226 sq. ft. 630 
ing 8 digesters, 8 washing tanks, 8 bleaching tanks (wood), and 8 pulp tubes 3%” 1.D. 3 steam drums 42” in diameter x 17’ 1%” long, 
tanks (wood), 4 blow tanks—one common to 2 digesters—catch tanks, %” thick; 1 mud drum 48” diameter 16 75”, 1” thick, Boiler supported 
etc. Four hot water tanks (wood) on steel towers outside the build- on steel framework entire independent of setting, full set of usual 
ing, 6 caustic tanks and 2 weigh tanks (caustic), elevator, bleach liquor fittings; constructed ng according to ASME code for 200 Ibs. ee 
storage tanks, 2 wooden outside storage tanks for black liquor of wood sq. in. working pressure. Shipping weight seprontmnessy 115,000 Ibs. 
but useless for this purpose, if wood pulp is to be made. All the each. Space occupied by one battery of two boilers, width 36’-0” depth 
necessary pumps, shafting, pulleys, etc. The whole building is built 23’-3", height 29°-8 3/16”. Boilers are equipped with Westinghouse 
of steel covered in with galvanized corrugated sheet piate and the Electric & Mfg. Co.'s 8 retort double dump underfeed stokers, com- 
apparatus is driven with 2 Nordberg 250 “HP Corliss engines—non- plete with all shafting and shafting hangers, etc. Driven by direct 
condensing. The main shaft which stretches the whole length of the connected 8x8” single, vertical enclosed Class A Buffalo Forge engines 
building is stepped and rests in ring-oiled bearings on cement blocks. of 32 BHP with 135 Ibs. minimum gauge pressure, 165 tbs. maximum 
All floors are of wood. These units are most suitable for Kraft pulp pocenere with 1 Ib. back pressure; engines equi with flywheel, C. I. 
manufacture. < pase, Cocos — ete. ne with 1 No. 9% yes TD Buffalo stoker 
; ' ‘ ans, capaci cu. ft. of air per minute at 6” stati 
Digesters: 8’ dia, x 22 ft. overall, 1050 cu. ft.—approximately 5500 970 Pe 9 Triven by direct connected 8x8” single, veraical apateoal 
to 6000 a ara resting on fabricated steel supports, no false Class A Buffalo Forge engines of 32 BHP with 135 Ibs. minimum 
gets ttoms inside, no outside circulating pump and piping. gauge pressure, 165 Ibs. maximum pressure with 1 Ib. back pressure; 
hey are heated directly with injected steam, 10” blow-off ‘pipe and engines cauipped with flywheels, cast iron base, throttle valves, etc. 
valve to— by yar te 450 Ad sang = water —_ boilers, 160 Ib. 
3 : set in one battery. Heating surface sq. ft. each. Taylor under- 
ee Mie Se Xfi ft. on body, cone, 5 ft. deep, feed stokers, Diamond soot Liowers, breeching and damper. 8” steam 
: : valves and trimmings. Brickwork down to flow included. Hartford 
Wash tanks, 14 it. dia. x 12 ft. 6 in. deep fitted with agitator driven inspected. , 
by belt from counter shaft, bevel gear, etc. complete with spray pipes G175B—One 450 HP Hawkes Boiler, 150 Ibs. Fo nena Lyon t 
for washing, false bottoms, etc., and 16 in. scully run off valves. omens eth peow cpetings, stack ond catalog fittings, arranged = 
utch oven, Hartfor . 
Wooden Bleach Tanks—14 ft. dia. x 13 ft. deep with agitators, false nished. - ee eae ous 
bottoms, and 14 in. scully run off valve. . 
Wooden Pulp Chest—16 ft. dia. x 11 ft. 3 in. deep with agitator. CARLSON DISC EVAPORATORS 
centrifugal pump pulp to screens. CG469—Three Carlson disc evaporators, including stacks, drive and 


Four Soda Dissolving Tanks—12 ft. dia. x 9 ft. 6 in. deep with grids fans. Brand new, ready for immediate delivery. 


inside for solid C/soda. 2 Weight Tanks—i2 ft. dia. x 9 ft. 6 in. deep. 


3 Storage Tanks—i2 ft. x 9 ft. 6 in. deep. 2 Wooden Tanks for B/Lig. 

——— main be. A dia. x. A,” deep. = wooden a oe SCREENS 

covered. Used catc ‘anks, pumps, shafting, pulleys, ri iled bear- CG488—T i i 

a cs eee ee ” ae ag) P leys, ring oiled bear welve Baker & Shevlin, Monarch, open side flat screens, 


gines. 12 plate. Good condition. 


TS} ECONOMIST” Listing Thousands of Items 


DUCTS COMPANY 





NUE, NEW YORK TORONTO 
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ae | 





Accessibility to Moving Parts | 
Efficiency and Stability | 


eae ARE A FEW OF THE REASONS WHY 


SMITH TURBINES | 


ARE SELECTED WHEN HIGH GRADE | 
EQUIPMENT IS SPECIFIED | 
I} 
















Single Vertical Shaft “Smith” Turbine in steel plate 
scroll case, installed in the “Niagara Mill” of Kimberly 
& Clark Co., at Quinnesec, Michigan, developing 3000 
H..P. at 240 R. P. M. under 60 feet head. 

To the right are plotted a set of curves showing com- 
parison between Holyoke model and results in place. 





a.P MM. 





The illustrations herewith show the general 
design of two widely different types of units. 

The accompanying efficiency curves of ac- 
tual tests under operating conditions are 


REMARKABLE EXAMPLES OF HOW 
SMITH TURBINES “MAKE GOOD” 












Above curves show extraordi- 
nary results obtained in a series 
of tests conducted by the Inter- 
national Paper Co., at their Glens 
Falls, N. Y., mill, where a pair of 
42” horizontal shaft “Smith” Tur- 
bines, as per illustration to the 
right, are developing 2400 H. P. 
under 42 feet head. 


IF INTERESTED, WRITE DEPT. “S” ee 
FOR BULLETIN 


S MORGAN SMITH CO. 


, [176 Federal St., 76 W. Monroe St., 405 Power Bidg., 461 Market St., 
Branch Offices: {Saas CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 











ee eee 
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INSURANCE 


AGAINST 
\ COAL SHORTAGE 








There must be no interruption in power supply 
for industrial plants. A coal strike, car shortage or 
other unforseen circumstance may make it impossible 
to obtain your regular supply of coal. But you can 
always obtain some kind of fuel. The important con- 
sideration is—are you equipped to burn it? 


Take the case of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company. During the coal strike they were able to 
burn coke—the only obtainable fuel—and to do this 
successfully on their Riley Underfeed Stokers. 


To be able to burn any available coal is an asset of 
no small importance—that the Riley can do this has 
been proved time and again. 

Let us send you our catalog D-11 explaining the dis- 
tinctive features that make this possible. We'll do so, 
gladly. 














SANFORD RILEY STOKER CO 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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GUARANTEED | 
99% Pure 


From our files we picked at random one 
Certificate of Analysis, made by a nationally 


| 














known Analytical Chemist, for each month | 

of 1919. | 
January ...... Certificate No. 200020........... 99.87% Pure | 
February ..... “2 eS akcwyennes 99.89% Pure 
Maren... 8... * a Se 99.90% Pure . 

SE also caso en SS, gcse oui 99.84% Pure 

fe - — i eee 99.77% Pure 

Janes. FF. FF. F. » | 99.91% Pure | 
EPS . st er 99.72% Pure 

rE z EEE wien d ee aen 99.85% Pure | 
September .... 9 oe Merete 99.82% Pure 

October ...... = |, eee: 99.80% Pure 

November .... se + Ba x icben 99.92% Pure 

December .... . “ Gee Ges nce ve 99.84% Pure 





In placing your contract for UNION SULPHUR you get 
more than our Guarantee of 99% purity and in addition 100% "ee 
SERVICE. 





Largest Producers of Brimstone in the world 
Mines: Calacasieu Parish, Louisiana 





| The Union Sulphur Company 


17 Battery Place, New York 
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Suction Couch and Suction Press Rolls 
are recognized standard parts of 
modern paper machines 








MILLSPAUGH SUCTION ROLLS 


MEAN SMOOTH RUNNING 
GREATER PRODUCTION 
REDUCED LABOR COST 








Make Wires Run Longer—Keep Them Cleaner 
Guide Easier 








Let Us Tell You the Full Story 








The SANDUSKY FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE COMPANY 


SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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It’s a One-Man Job 


T’S aone-man job to handle 
heavy castings and parts 
in this stock-room. 

A “C-M” Traveling Crane 
equipped with a “Matchless” Trol- 
ley and “Cyclone” Hoist eliminates 
a gang of men and greatly reduces 
the number of damaged and broken 
parts. 

Thereis “C-M” equipment, 
which used singly or in combina- 
tion, will reduce your costs and 
speed up operations. For instance, 

a “C-M” Jib Crane with trolley 
alt hoist will feed your heavy 
machines, or by using “C-M” 
switches, trolleys and hoists you 
can have a hoisting and conveying 
Bap er covering the entire plant. 
* qotleg oie Bee | time-saving 

tntehanioes of “C equipment, and 
describing tt tn detail, sent on request. 


Che Chisholm-Moore Mfg. G. 
Cleveland. O. 
























Hoists 
Cranes 


Trolleys 











Branch Offices : 
New York 
30 Church St. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Pittsburgh Detroit 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg. David Whitney Bldg. 





Chisholm-Moore 
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Random Choosing of Paper 
from the Sample Shelf— 


ICKING samples of runs from the sample 
shelf tells the story these days—undeveloped 
sizing methods and irregular results. ° 


Not so with mills equipped with the DeCEW 
SIZING SYSTEM. 


QUALITY and UNIFORMITY 


have resulted from establishing this system in 
their mills. 


Advantages are 


—positive control 
—dependability 

—minimum cooking time 
—cleanliness 

—no package waste 

—less alum and rosin required 
—better papers 


The DeCEW SIZING SYSTEM is protected by 
16 patents (most of them of recent issue) cov- 
ering the various stages of sizing. The margin 
of efficiency is becoming greater every day. All 


new discoveries are first offered to Licensees. _ 


We are proud of the papers produced by the users 
of our system and invite comparison. 


Process Engineers, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


501 Fifth Ave. 


MONTREAL 
McGill Building 
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Write for “Lighting Industrial Interiors’, 
a book that carries an interesting story of 
industrial lighting. It shows in a i 
manner how to secure good lighting 
in your plant. 


Big Industries Use Sta-White 


_—because its utilization is definite assurance of 
maximum service. 


Big operators in every line of industry realize that 
they cannot afford to gamble when they buy mill 
white paint. Frequent repaintings run into money 
for material and labor. Loss through inefficient 
lighting brings up the paint bill to a high figure. 


Sta-White is known and used in thousands of 
industrial plants in preference to other mill whites. 
Its reputation for high quality and maximum dura- 
bility, with low ultimate cost, is the result of years 
of satisfactory service. It is one of the Degraco 
line of dependable paints. 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 


Makers of 
Paints in all Colors for all Purposes : 


503 TWELFTH STREET Detroit, U. S.A. 


Sold through Branch Offices with ware- 
house stocks in all Principal Cities 


Manufactured in Canada by Dominion Paint Works, Limited, Walkerville, Can. 


7 
2 a 
PS Eas Fe 


et ee mill 
~ TET Ae 
=... "* 


a —- 


a ase} | 





DEGRACO PAINTS 


All Colors for All Purposes 
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Address by Pres. George W. Sisson, Jr. 


Before the Fall Business Conference of the American Paper and Pulp Association, Held on November II, 
1920, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago 


F ANY demonstration of the increasingly im- 
portant and dignified position our great industry 
is assuming in the industrial activities of our 

country were needed; if any proof of the intelligent 
and sympathetic interest of our members, in the co- 
operative study of the pressing problems of our own 
industry not only, but those of all our nation, were 
lacking, they might readily be found in this gather- 
ing of earnest, interested men who have come to- 
gether to consider thoughtfully the larger needs that 
make for the welfare of our industry and of our en- 
tire country. Here, during this week of meetings 
and conferences, through interchange of views, 
where mind meets mind, where our ideas are clarified, 
there may come that settled conviction as to right 
procedure so essential to wise and efficient action. 


It is a matter of congratulation that the American 
Paper & Pulp Association is now proving its useful- 
ness as a practical working organization, rapidly ex- 
tending its influence and earning the ever widening 
support of all phases of the paper industry. Pre- 
pared for particular service to the various branches 
of the industry through its affiliated organizations, all 
of which are doing most effective work in their re- 
spective fields, work which the parent association is 
not equipped to do, and indeed should not do, it finds 
its greatest usefulness in seeking solutions of those 
common problems which touch every branch of the 
industry so vitally, and many of which will receive 
particular attention today. There may be those who 
feel that the industry is becoming over-organized, 
but the best answer to that would be a recital of the 
actual results in practical service rendered by these 
18 organizations, each of which touches its particular 
branch of the industry so intimately. We should not, 
however, confuse this type of service with that 
broader field of operations in which the American 
Paper & Pulp Association finds its proper sphere of 
activity. 

Your officers and the Executive Committee, all of 
whom are in close touch with the work of the affili- 
ated organizations, are now engaged in a careful 
study and anaylsis of these organizations in their re- 
lation to one another and to the industry in general, 
in the hope that a constructive program for future 
activities of growing usefulness may be evolved, and 
one which will set an ideal toward which we can work 
over a series of years. We should not be simply 
opportunists in our association work, but should 
make a broad survey of present conditions and future 
possibilities that we may lay down some such board 
plan of operation as will not only avoid duplication 


of effort and expenditure, but lead to tangible results 
along the definite course we may map out. 

The cumulative influence of these many organiza- 
tions can only be concentrated and brought to bear 
effectively upon these common problems through the 
American Paper & Pulp Association . During the 
past year we have had examples of this very type of 
work, problems of Governmental relations, Federal 
taxation, income tax matters, raw material supplies, 
indeed the very survival of the industry in the United 
States have been before us as problems on which we 
must bring to bear the best that is in us. 


Perpetuating the Industry 


It is being very forcibly borne in upon me these 
past few months that the big job of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association is to see what can be done 
to perpetuate this industry in the United States, and 
it is my feeling that those who are too ready to give 
up the ship and to say that the industry, particularly 
in the northwest, must be scrapped, and who are not 
ready to fight to keep the industry on its feet in this 
country, are not imbued with the true American 
spirit. There is no doubt that the great problem 
before the industry in the United States today is its 
raw material supply, and that the study of this prob- 
lem in all its phases, both as to temporary relief and 
guarantee of future supply furnishes the one big 
pressing job for the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation. 

It is no news to this audience that this country has 
but recently awakened to the actually critical situa- 
tion facing the pulp and paper industry. This real- 
ization has come as somewhat of a shock to many 
and to the general public who have in the past paid 
little or no attention to the matter so long as their 
needs were served. It would doubtless be true to 
say that the alarm over the pulpwood situation, while 
well founded, has been somewhat over-done so far 
as its psychological effect on the wood and the pulp 
market is concerned. It is no time for either the 
industry or the public to lose their heads, but rather 
to make a careful and earnest survey of the situation 
and evolve from this study some policy that will, per- 
haps, not correct the trouble very soon, but through 
which the crisis can be tided over and an ultimate 
and permanent solution found within a reasonable 
length of time. Our industry touches so closely the 


daily lives of the people and reaches such a condition 
of indispensability in our modern life that we must 
approach the problems touching our raw material 
supply with a strong consideration for the public in- 
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terest involved and with a determination that our 
efforts in the interest of the public must be so widely 
directed that no minor considerations or controversial 
attitude may interfere with a successful result. 

It is with this thought in mind and in this spirit 
that the American Paper & Pulp Association, through 
its Committee on Forest Conservation has been con- 
sidering this matter. I will not attempt to forestall 
the report which the committee will bring you today 
showing most laudable progress in not only evolving 
a program that promises to be effective, but in enlist- 
ing in such program the united support of many in- 
terests whose views in the past have been quite diver- 
gent. The dicussions today will bring out the more 
prominent phases of this truly constructive program, 
and it is my earnest belief that bills now in prepara- 
tion covering its principal features will find approval 
at the hands of the National Congress and in State 
Legislatures. 

While it has been pointed out that there are promis- 
ing possibilities for pulp and paper developments 
with ample raw material within our national domain 
in regions like Alaska, our immediate problem is that 
of serving an already established industry and meet- 
ing the emergency in localities where we thoroughly 
believe steps can be taken to protect those industries 
and guarantee the continued existence of prosperous 
industrial centers which are the homes of busy and 
happy American citizens. It is to this problem, gen- 
tlemen, that we as citizens, as well as paper and pulp 
manufacturers, must address ourselves. In our 
northeastern states where the industry is concen- 
trated to a degree found in no other section and where 
the forests have been heavily over-cut for many 
years, there are, perhaps, more pressing reasons for 
some immediate or early form of relief if the indus- 
try is to continue. It is certain that within this 
area, the industry cannot operate at full capacity 
without the importation of a large percentage of its 
wood, and the condition of the forests demands im- 
mediate attention in the direction of our program of 
protection and reforestation, from which alone per- 
manent relief can be expected. 


Our Relations with Canada 


There has been much discussion. regarding the pro- 
hibition by the Provinces of Canada of the export of 
unmanufactured pulpwood cut from Crown lands. 
There has been too much readiness to argue the topic 
in public and in the press, where it will never be set- 
tled, and too little of amicable conference through 
properly authorized channels that might lead to a 
mutually satisfactory conclusion. Your association 
approved the passage of the Underwood Resolution 
which provided for the appointment of a commission 
to take up these matters with Canada, but while 
passed by both houses of Congress it failed to receive 
the President’s approval. Whatever may be said as 
to the spirit in which this resolution was conceived 
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and the object sought to be secured, the fact remains - 
that the great body of American paper manufactur- 
ers desire nothing but the fairest kind of reciprocal 
arrangement with Canada as to the interchange. of 
raw materials needed on either side and which can 
be spared to some extent at least without actual 
damage to National interests. Approached in this 
spirit on both sides all our common, economic prob- 
lems will find a mutual satisfactory solution. It is 
of interest in this connection to note suggestions 
made by Col. Graves, former Chief of the U.S. For- 
est Service. He doubts “whether Canada has ever 
considered or been given an opportunity to consider 
the economic problem in this country in its broadest 
aspects, with a view to working out plans with the 
United States whereby each country would assist the 
other and both be greatly benefited.” It is probable 
that the resources of Canada are not sufficient to sup- 
port indefinitely both the Canadian and the American 
industry ; on the other hand, he is “inclined to believe 
that the Canadian resources would permit of the 
export of a larger amount of material than at present, 
enough to allow a steady flow to our mills of a fixed 
quantity that they could count on indefinitely.” In 
the present instance he believes “that a conference 
by representatives of the two countries should be 
held to consider the whole economic problem of both 
countries with a view of working out a plan of mutual 
assistance.” He lists certain specific matters which 
the conference should consider, and it is his earnest 
belief, in which I fully concur, that “as a result of 
this conference a measure of relief could be granted 
by Canada without danger to her future interests.” 

There is great interest manifested in the organiza- 
tion of the Woodlands section of our association 
which is to be effected this week. There is no doubt 
of the need of such an active working organization 
as one factor in our campaign to insure our raw ma- 
terial supply. I urge upon every manufacturer with 
timber holdings, large or small, the desirability of 
working with and through this section, thereby giv- 
ing and receiving all the help possible on the prac- 
tical everyday problems that confront those who have 
charge of this vital part of our business. 


Taxation 


Any prolonged excess taxation burden placed on 
the back of business is bound to affect our whole 
economic structure and to reach right down to the 
high cost of living. The sooner we can have a fair 
practical “‘peace-time” readjustment of our present 
system of taxation, the better it will be for our entire 
population. The present system of taxation discour- 
ages the expansion of industry and the creation of 
new productive effort. It encourages extravagance 
and waste inindustry. It offers no incentive for per- 
sonal saving and lessens the incentive for investment, 
thereby promoting persona] waste and extravagance. 
Hurriedly constructed in war time, it is only too ob- 
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viously not adapted to the very different conditions 
of the post-war period. The need for radical revision 
along sound lines is urgent and imperative. 

The most notable contribution to this study is that 
made by the enlarged Tax Committee of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, with which our Tax 
Committee has been in touch for some time, and the 
progress of whose study and findings is available to 
us through our membership in the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. We will present to you to- 
day a resumé of the tentative report of this commit- 
tee and believe it a most pertinent topic for our 
industry to consider and to which it can contribute 
its weight of influence in legislation. 

I commend to our members a careful study of the 
reports issued and to be issued by the National Tax 
Committee and the critical reviews of the same, all 
of which can readily be secured through our asso- 
ciation. The work that has been done under the 
auspices of the National Industrial Conference Board 
in this study of taxation problems is but another 
demonstration of its great capacity for service to 
industrial America. 

In this case, as in all its research work, it exempli- 
fies that impartial scientific spirit in which the truth 
should always be sought in the field of industrial 
economics and in all those social and economic prob- 
lems affecting industrial development and social well- 
being in.our country. Such an attitude of fairness 
and justice, together with the weight of the collective 
experience and representative character of the 
board’s membership will enlist the proper consider- 
ation and co-operation of governmental authorities 
when formulating industrial legislation and policies. 
Our own industry is benefiting with all other indus- 
tries in this great service. I am glad to report that 
there has been an appreciable increase in the financial 
support of the board by the paper industry during 
the past few months. Weare by no means contribut- 
ing as much as our industry should fairly do and the 
number of subscribers from the paper industry, some 
twenty-five in all, should be quadrupled. I know of 
no activity which I can so confidently recommend to 
our members as worthy their co-operation and gen- 
erous financial support. 


Income Tax Committee 

I am fully convinced that the work of our Income 
Tax Committee has been of great financial and edu- 
cational value to the industry. While the Income 
Tax Questionnaire seemed at first’ a burden placed 
upon us by: a too inquisitive government, it 
eventually, under the wide direction of your com- 
mittee, in co-operation with the fair and broad- 
minded attitude of the government officials, worked 
out to the benefit of both the industry and the gov- 
ernment. I am very glad that we have with us today 


the men who have been most responsible for the suc- 
cessful handling of this one of our important govern- 
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mental relations, and they will give us a final re- 
sumé and report which will, I am sure, command 
your deep interest. 


Tariff Matters 


More than a year ago, I urged that our industry 
should prepare itself for whatever might come in 
the way of tariff changes and urged as one of the 
activities a careful analysis and study of tariffs, past 
and present, and an accumulation of information as 
to the views of individual manufacturers and such 
other information as might seem necessary to an 
intelligent consideration of the subject. In the light 
of the recent election and the possibility of earlier 
attention to tariff matters by the National Congress, 
I now renew that suggestion and further suggest that 
our general Tariff Committee, which is composed of 
representatives of all branches of the industry, hold 
a conference in the very near future for the purpose 
of reconciling any conflicting views that may appear, 
and map out a plan of procedure which will show a 
united front when the time comes to present our 
views to whatever body may have the matter in 
charge, whether the Tariff Commission or Congres-* 
sional Committees. 


General Business Conditions 


This conference affords a proper opportunity for 
careful survey and discussion of general business 
conditions, as well as the specific situation in which 
our industry finds itself. We all know that no in- 
dustry can live unto itself alone and while it may 
temporarily seem to be outside any disturbing influ- 
ence that affects the country generally, it will 
eventually be subject to and show the effect of 
the same economic, financial and psychological con- 
ditions. : 

We should remember that the general prosperity 
of any country rests always on the triple foundations 
of public security, public order and public satisfac- 
tion. We have won public security by the decisive 
defeat of those nations that threatened it, and now 
can devote our energies undividedly to economic, 
social and industrial advance. We have now also the 
consciousness that it is in our power to maintain 
public order within our boundaries and enforce our 
laws, and without these we cannot hope to prosper. 
The last fundamental, public satisfaction, may be 
even harder to achieve. 

While we are thoroughly convinced that American 
business prosperity cannot be shaken, we should in 
all honesty welcome a general return among the peo- 
ple at large to a more normal manner of thinking, 
working and living. With less of individual and cor- 
porate extravagance and a resultant increase in 
thrift ; with increased production in all lines; with an 
ever-increasing degree of understanding between all 
of the human agencies in industry and commerce; 
with a larger measure of confidence and feeling of 
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mutual responsibility between management and 
worker, I can see the development of that feeling of 
public satisfaction that is one of the greatest factors 
in public prosperity. . 

We are somewhat of a mercurial race and often pay 
too much attention to superficial conditions, losing 
sight of the sound and stable substructure which is 
the ultimate support of our National prosperity. 
From every point of view, that substructure is capa- 
ble of sustaining all reasonable burdens that our 
financial, industrial and economic life may at this 
time lay upon it. 

With bumper crops now being harvested and the 
Universe still demanding our products in quantities 
such as no country has ever before been asked to 
supply, we face a golden opportunity. We only need 
stability of thought and courage in expression, and 
our future will be greater than that of any nation 
in industry, commerce and finance the world has ever 
known. We have just gone through a great election. 
Whatever may have been our individual leaning, the 
judgment of a great people has been pronounced. 
Let us now address the future under a united policy 
of peace, friendliness and good-will to all peoples and 
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nations of the world in the interchange of ideals and 
commodities, and by example, show the virtues and 
advantages of honest labor, thrift and close attention 
to the upbuilding of all our economic values upon 
farms and fields, in forests and in mines, factories 
and industries, and in our commercial and banking 
activities; in equal fairness and justice to labor, in- 
vested capital and executive service, in a genuine 
community of interest and unity of effort; each for 
all, all for each, all together for the honor and pros- 
perity of “America, the land we love,” and also for 
the whole world. 

And while doing this for the honor and prosperity 
of America, let us not forget that a world that is in 
economic, political, social and industrial distress 
turns to us for performance and leadership. Our 
great service to the world can be rendered only as we 
set our own house in order, and in the spirit of in- 
telligent selfishness as well as good will, prepare to 
lend a hand. By the adoption of such a program 
here at home, the United States can prepare for and 
gladly take up the challenge of the world to leader- 
ship, for to such a call our duty and our interest alike 
respond. 


Duties of Maintenance Men in 


Box. Board Mills 


By RICHARD CLAYTON 


mill includes all who have the care of looking 

after the general repair and replacement work, 
and includes the chief engineer with his power plant 
and the master mechanic and assistants. 

The chief engineer is the man who carries on his 
shoulders the heavy responsibility of keeping the 
vital part of the whole plant in such condition that 
it can operate continuously night and day, the week 
through, and every week thereafter, without inter- 
ruption. The boilers, pumps, engines and electrical 
equipment must be carefully and skillfully looked 
after and repaired by his assistants under his per- 
sonal supervision, and at such time that will not in- 
terfere with the operating of the mill. This, of 
course, means a great deal of Sunday work. The 
boiler washing, where an extra unit is not provided, 
must, of course, be done on Sundays, as well as a 
greater part of the engine repairs. The electrical 
work is usually of such a character as can be taken 
care of during the week. A chief engineer who can 
keep the plant in continuous operation deserves a 
great deal of credit and should be encouraged by his 
employers in a very substantial way. They do not 
know the worry that is often on his mind, when he 
knows of some weak point in the equipment which 


T= maintenance department of a box board 


may not run the week through; when every ring of 
the telephone at night gives him a nervous chill. 
When the week is ended without a mishap, he is ready 
to offer a vote of thanks to the Almighty for seeing 
him through. 

The master mechanic and his helpers, though not 
in the same class as the power plant operatives, are 
in a way just as essential to the continuous opera- 
tion of the plant. It is their duty to keep all the ma- 
chinery in good repair and take care of all replace- 
ments. Their biggest day’s work is also on Sunday, 
as that is the only time a great deal of it can be done. 
During the week they are getting ready for Sunday 
and when that day comes they do the job. 

Refilling jordan engines and beater rolls can nearly 
always be done during the week, as well as a great 
many minor repairs, but replacement and repairs on 
the moving parts of the paper machines must, of 
course, be done on Sundays, or at such time as the 
machines are down for some cause during the week. 

A good master mechanic or head millwright does 
not have to be told what to do; he is around looking 
for trouble all the time and usually has it “spotted” 
and is ready for it when it does come. Ifa jordan 
engine shows signs of “blowing up” he has another 
ready to put on, or if not, has his men and the 
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filling ready to repair the one that is going to 
“blow up.” ; 

If a belt shows signs of weakness, he is ready for 
that also, in order to lose as little time as possible. 

Keeping up the repairs in a paper mill, which oper- 
ates night and day, is no little job. In a small mill it 
is usually taken care of by the regular shift workers 
with the help of one or two millwrights, but in a large 
mill it is a different proposition and takes men who 
are well trained in the work, careful and conscien- 
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tious, who will not overlook or slight anything—let 
nothing go by guess. 

The master mechanic in a large mill has his force 
so organized that he knows what men to put on any 
particular job and feels sure that it will be done 
properly. These men are invaluable to him and to the 
mill. A careless and indifferent workman, who will 
leave his job half done, or hurry it up in order to fin- 
ish at a certain time, is of no real value and should 
be gotten rid of. 


Maintenance of Law and Order the 
Prerequisite of Civilization 


By JUDGE CHARLES S. CUTTING | 


Presented at the Fall Meeting of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, on 
September 29, 1920, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


Civilization and law and order are developed 

together. It would be impossible without 
civilization to have perfect law and order, and there 
could be no law and order, as I say, stating it the 
other way, without the presence of civilization. The 
two things are dependent upon each other. - 

We all understand, I take it, that it is impossible 
for an association like yours to exist and, by the way, 
let me digress a moment to say this: I have been 
acquainted with associations and individuals who are 
more or less in the same business that you are in for 
a great many years, and I want to compliment you 
upon the fact that you have so far progressed in 
civilization that instead of flying at each others’ 
throats as you did fifty years ago and endeavoring by 
every means in the world to get advantage of each 
other, treating each other as enemies, you now meet 
together as friends and understand that the business 
interests of the country as a whole are the thing 
upon which you must depend and not your own 
selfish ambitions and desires. 


Our Heritage 

I was about to say that with the very existence of 
your business, the fact that you have a citizenship of 
which you are proud, that you are able to hold up 
your heads and say in the modern paraphrase, which 
is, “Iam an American citizen,” is the direct corrollary 
of the fact that law and order is the intention, is the 
purpose, and is to a very great extent the accomplish- 
ment of the government under which we live. The 
Constitution of the United States is the supreme law 
of the land. It is the most remarkable document out- 
side the scriptures, that the world has ever produced. 
It has been said, and truthfully so, that it is the 
greatest governmental emanation that ever came 
from the mind of man. It is the fruition of the hopes, 
it is the gathering together of experiences, it is the 


L« and order are prerequisites of civilization. 


putting into actual practice the best judgment of the 
great men whom we are glad to call our forefathers, 
and out of it they evolved something in which there. 
was no tyranny. of the majority, in which the min- 
ority’s rights were thoroughly protected, in which 
there were those checks and balances which pre- 
vented one man or one set of men from controlling a 
great country, which divided up the responsibilities 
in such a way that there was local self-government, 
and yet there was perfect governmental control. 
When that great document was created, and it was 
handed down to us, we inherited something the like 
of which no mortal man ever before inherited. It is 
the something which has made this great govern- 
ment the thing that it is, and is today our most 


* precious governmental inheritance. 


The Constitution of the United States, then, as the 
supreme law of the land, is the thing to which we 
have all sworn allegiance. We believe in it. We are 
willing to be governed by it. We insist that every 
official who takes the oath of office shall swear that 
he will support the Constitution of the United States, 
and. the Constitution of the State in which he lives. 

All these things indicate that we have safeguarded 
ourselves with this most precious heritage. Do we 
think of it very much? Do we take home with us 
thoughts of these things? Comparatively seldom. 
You and I don’t have any trouble about that Consti- 
tution. We didn’t give our sweat and blood in the 
Revolution, nor did we help to sustain that founda- 
tion of the government of the United States. It 
came to us as our names came, by inheritance. 

We have breathed in the air of its freedom from 
the very day that we took our first breath, and, there- 
fore, we haven’t that same love for it and that same 
appreciation of its excellence which I am sure the 
men of old had, the men who fought, the men whose 
friends died, the men who had seen the other side 
of the shield, and not took up their burden of life 
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under the new Constitution. Not at all. You and I 
were born to that and the things that we are born 
to, we are very apt to forget, because we take them 
for granted, take them as a matter of course. 

That is one of the things that has preceded our 
civilization. It has come along with it. It has been 
developed from time to time, and for a long time it 
was thought there could be no amendments to it, 
because the requirements were so rigid, it having 
to pass a majority vote in both Houses. 

Yet, in later years, three or four amendments have 
been put into the basic law of the land. It-is not, 
then, an absolute strait-jacket in which we have been 
thrust, but it is sufficiently pliable to allow the growth 
and maintenance of our country. 


Supreme Court of the United States 

But the great, overpowering thing in that Constitu- 
tion which has made our government perpetual, the 
one which will perpetuate, and the thing which has 
made it unique in the history of governments the 
world over, is the fact that at its head, in effect, is 
the great institution of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the only court the world knows in 
which purely governmental and political questions, 
when properly prepared, are determined upon, not 
as a question of determining whether there shall be 
or shall not be certain things, but whether certain 
things which are proposed are or may be in accord 
with the fundamental law of the land, and when it 
decides, that ends it. : 

This does not mean that it will do away with legis- 
lation because the legislation is vicious, but because 
it is not in accord with and under the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Now, that is the foundation. We haven’t all of it 
there. 
thing we can all build upon and count upon in this 
struggle toward the perfect civilization which is on 
the horizon and which we see dimly, perhaps by faith 
many times, but with that come the opportunities of 
every man to express his views on every subject, the 
great idea of a republic which has for its foundation 
stone, the rule of the majority, combined with the 
safety of the minority. 

Yet there sometimes come critics, there sometimes 
come those who would pull down this splendid struc- 
ture, who would say that it is all very well to talk 
about it, but plutocracy or some other “ocracy” has 
taken possesston of this great government, and. 
therefore, we will pull it down and destroy it, not 
that we know very well what we are going to erect 
in its place, but that we are going to destroy it, be- 
cause it is a government and because men must obey 
the laws. 

I have no patience with that man of American 
birth who drew in American freedom with the first 
breath he drew, who has been nurtured under Amer- 
ican conditions, who has attended the public schools 
at public expense, who has received of the glorious 


That is merely the foundation. That is the’ 
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history of our past and has participated in the splen- 
did accomplishments of our present, who can for a 
moment suppose that he can consent to the destruc- 
tion of the government which is indeed the mother of 
his political liberty. 


Immigration 

I cannot conceive of such an American, and yet 
there are a few, but one of the policies of our govern- 
ment has been to open the doors to immigration and 
to say to people of all countries, whether they were 
oppressed or not, “This is the land of Opportunity.” 
We have said to them, “Here you may have that thing 
which you cannot have at home. Here in the past 
have been broad acres to be cultivated, great busi- 
nesses to be built, magnificent things to be accom- 
plished. Come, help us, and all we ask of you is to 
come with the spirit in which we invite you.” 

And they have come from all the lands of the 
world. Thirty-three million people have come into 
this country since the beginning of the census in 
which they have been enumerated, and thousands and 
hundreds of thousands and millions of them have 
been assimilated with our people and have become a 
part of us, and it is impossible to tell who they are 
because we are all, both these adopted citizens and 
their progeny, and those of us who have been here, 
or those whose families have been here much longer, 
indistinguishable, and, we say, it is well that it be so. 

But unfortunately, there are others who come from 
other sources who have, as it were, stewed in the 
juice of their own dissatisfaction at home, until they 
have come to us poisoned with the idea that govern- 
ment is instituted among men simply for oppression’s 
sake and is not the free outpouring of a great people, 
and it is for that reason that on the horizon occasion- 
ally we see this danger approaching us, a danger both 
to our civilization and to our government and to law 
and order. 

Men criticize our courts and say they do not do 
exact justice. They don’t. They are like every other 
human institution that was ever born. They fail of 
accomplishing perfection. They are as good as the 
people and as the communities which create them. 
They are the offspring of a free people. They are 
created for a wise and beneficent purpose. They 
approximate justice. They come as near the mark 
as it is possible for poor fallible humanity to come, 
and yet we sometimes criticize them most harshly. 


Regarding Corruption 
It is very, very seldom indeed that there is real 


. corruption in any court of which I ever saw or heard: 


I have been about court rooms and before juries, 
have held court and seen the operations of our ma- 
chinery of the law now these many years. I have 
yet to know or to believe of a single instance where a 
jury was corrupted or a judge was misled by his own 
selfish desires. 

You may say that is stating it strongly—and it is— 
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but it is literally and absolutely true, and in the 
exuberance of our good nature, having been born 
as I said before, to all these privileges and to all the 
rights which are inherent in our citizenship, we speak 
lightly of our governmental affairs. We talk about 
this one and that one and the other one as a pure 
politician and wink the other eye. We are not all 
pure; we are not all good, but the good so far out- 
weighs the bad that the bad is almost a negligible 
quantity except in a very unusual number of in- 
stances. 

Poor human nature makes mistakes. The thing 
which is perfectly plain to you is not at all plain to the 
gentleman over here. The same facts, the same logic 
presented to this mind produces one conclusion. Pre- 
sent it to another mind and it produces another con- 
clusion which may be exactly opposite. That is one 
of the peculiarities of the human mind, but we can’t 
help that. 

This American government of ours is resultant of 
all these antagonistic forces. When you and I were 
studying forces, we talked about the resultant of 
opposing forces, where one thing pushed another 
thing at right angles to it, where possibly that thing 
didn’t go either way, but a new way, but the result of 
the forces on it had something to do with it. 

Just so it is with political qualities.‘ This gentle- 
man is one force, you another and I another. We all 
push, as it were. The result is that eventually we 
make progress, not as he willed or I willed or as you 
willed, but as a sort of a resultant of all these forces. 
In this way the government has gone forward. 


Crises of the Past 


I don’t think you would gather from what I have 
said that I am a bit pessimistic about this situation. I 
am not. I am old enough to remember when it was 
thought our months and weeks and days and minutes 
were numbered because of an assault upon the in- 
tegrity of the Union. I remember the tremendous 
expense of that time, and how people stood aghast at 
the figures. They are mere playthings compared with 
those of these days, but they were tremendous then. 
They thought we never could get out from under the 
awful debt imposed upon us in that struggle. I 
remember the inflation period when business, intoxi- 
cated, ran riot, and finally when the reaction came, 
as it always does, and business was flat and then they 
said, “The government is ruined.” 

I have seen the times when it was said that we 
must have unlimited greenbacks in order to breathe 
life into the body of trade. I have seen that time 
pass and trade and everything else survive. I have 
seen the great gold and silver issues fought out at 
the polls, and the government has always survived. 

I have seen this great war that we have just been 
through load us up with a debt, bring about a condi- 
tion which was almost intolerable in many respects, 
where the cost of living has been sky high, and where 
we have despaired of getting down into safe and sane 
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regions again, but my Optimism teaches me that all 
these things will be cured in God’s good time. We 
have never yet gone into anything in which we have 
not succeeded, and in which we have not come out 
triumphant. 

With the tremendous resources which the govern- 
ment has, you and I, for we are the government of 
the United States, with all the splendid opportunities 
this magnificent Garden of the World, the Mississippi 
Valley, if you please, offers, and all the other splen- 
did land that lies on the east and to the west of us, 
we can’t fail. There is no such thing. We produce 
everything we need, and we need sometimes, I think, 
everything that we produce, but we don’t, for we 
send millions of dollars worth of it across the ocean, 
and we shall continue to do so. 

All this time we have gone on. We learn from 
tribulation. The highest degree of effectiveness is 
developed under pressure. You can’t always be on 
the highway of prosperity. You must sometimes be 
in the trough of despair, but if you are steadfast and 
you have common sense, there isn’t any question 
about the outcome, and so it is about this main- 
tenance of law and order. 

When mobs sometimes break out, we say, “Oh, 
this is the beginning of the end,” and then we think 
of that magnificent achievement which the United 
States accomplished not long since, when at the call 
of its chief magistrate four million men were taken 
by the selective draft and put into the field and made 
to fight—not made to fight, but asked to, and they 
did it—and all of it without a single draft riot of 
any kind or description. Can you think of anything 
that speaks louder for the law and order that is im- 
planted in the hearts of American citizens than that? 

In the days of the Rebellion, the draft riots in New 
York shook the country from end to end. In the 
last war, with four times the provocation, there was 
not one. 

Don’t depend upon your officers—I mean your | 
official representatives in the government of your 
state and your nation for everything that is to be 
done. Their power can go no higher than the source 
from which it comes, and that source is your ap- 
proval. This is a country, not a democracy, but a 
representative government, a representative republic, 
in which the will of the people exhibits itself through 
its officials. Under no circumstances believe that you 
have done your duty when you have simply elected 
them. The sentiment of the country is of far more 
importance in preserving both its civilization and its 
law and order than any efforts which any official by 
any possibilities can bring to bear. 

It is the sentiment of the people, and how shall the - 
people get this sentiment? They will not get it by 
your speaking flippantly and slightingly of the affairs 
of the nation. They will not get it by nagging. They 
will get it by your using, quietly, at appropriate 
times, the necessary statement of the situation, which 
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will remain with them and which will remind them 
of the duty and the power which they possess. 


No Place for Anarchy 

We have no fear of the future, so far as our govern- 
ment is concerned, nor do we doubt the perpetuity 
of our civilization, but we do say that whenever the 
red head of anarchy shows itself among the people 
of this country, something so un-American, so abso- 
lutely without excuse, that it is the duty of every 
American, metaphorically at least, to do as the Irish- 
man does at Donny Brook Fair, whenever he sees the 
head, he hits it. 

All the bolshevistic teachings, the so-called socialist 
teachings, the anarchistic teachings which are car- 
ried on, I am sorry to say, are not in the slums, nor 
entirely among the foreign population thereof, but we 
have a set of so-called parlor anarchists in this coun- 
try who, sitting at their ease, enjoying the fruits 
which have been gathered for them by their ances- 
tors, toast their shins before their expensive coal 
fires and reason out with more or less subtlety, and 
altogether a great quantity of nonsense, that it would 
be better, in some way, to destroy the things we have 
had and tried and the excellence of which we know, 
in order that they might theoretically build up some- 
thing of a different nature. 

Out with that sort of thing! It has no place with 
us! There are plenty of people in this country who 
seem to be built upon the proposition that anything 
that is new and untried is therefore to be preferred 
to the thing that is old and tried, that the one thing 
necessarily carries progress, and the other reaction. 

We Americans must never close the door to prog- 
ress. We should always be willing to try new things 
in so far as they seem to us good, conservatively 
administered, but under no circumstances let us at- 
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tempt the awful experiment of doing away with all 
the things we have tried and have found good for 
more than a hundred years, in order that somebody’s 
brain vaporings in certain directions may be crystal- 
lized into action. 


Good Sense Will Prevail 


The good sense of this country will prevail, as it 
always has. It only needs to be awakened, to be 
aroused, to find its expression in the vote of its peo- 
ple, the selection of its officers and the maintenance 
of its institutions. Can there be anything greater 
left for us than to rejoice, as we do, that our fathers 
established the model republic of the world, that it 
grew from a few people to a great many people, that 
from three million people along the Atlantic coast, it 
covered a continent with a hundred and ten million 
people, and that in all that time this little Constitu- 
tion for the three million people was grand enough, 
great enough, elastic enough, to cover the hundred 
and ten, and then tell us we have made some mistake 
in the foundation and management of our govern- 
ment that can be corrected by a parlor anarchist and 
by an imported bolsheviki, the two together uniting 
to overthrow the American institution. 

I have no fear of it. It won’t come, but look out 
for it. If it should come 

“We know what master laid thy course, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge, in what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 


“Sail on, nor fear to press the sea, 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee.” 


The Proper Duties of the Cost Accountant 


By JOHN BALCH 
Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company 


it is most appropriate to say that there are com- 

paratively few accountants among the legion of 
cost clerks in industry today. Many men and women 
working in cost departments never get beyong the 
clerk stage, because they fail to grasp the signifi- 
cance and importance of cost work and its relation 
to the efficient management of the entire organiza- 
tion of which they are a part. 

In the old days of accounting, a clerk who was 
able to balance his cost records with the general 
books, anywhere from thirty to sixty days after the 
general books had been closed, rather prided himself 
on his ability, provided his records did balance, and 
in many instances he religiously filed his records in 
due form and felt that he was ably filling his position. 


T discussing the duties of the cost accountant, 


He failed to realize the fundamental fact that no 
matter how well or thoroughly his work may have 
been done, if it was not the basis of more intelligent, 
efficient management, then his mere collection and 
compilation of data was worth nothing. The only 
value of cost information to an executive is in its 
being available immediately after the action has 
taken place, or in multitudes of instances long before 
the action has taken place. Today, when the indus- 
trial world is going at such a terrific rate of speed, 
information even thirty days old has often become 
ancient history, and its chief value lies in its use as 
statistics. 

Thus we see that a cost accountant must not only 
know how to collect, classify and analyze past expe- 
rience, but he must also be able to forecast within 
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a fair degree of accuracy the conditions of the 
future. A cost clerk who has trained himself so that 
he can make such use of available information has 
then become an accountant, and is in a fair way to 
make himself of real value to his organization. 
There is no use in dwelling on the detail duties 
of whether an accountant should include this, that, 
or the other item, in his cost set-up. There is no 
necessity for arbitrarily pointing out the way in 
which the burden account should be developed, or 
the expense distributed. There is very little value in 
dwelling on the details of cost work. There are, and 
probably always will be, as many ways of working 
out the details as there are individuals to do the 
work, and taking into consideration the physical 
differences of one plant against another, there always 
should be different ways of working out the details. 
But the fundamental duties of an accountant should 
be the same in every organization. 


The Executive Point of View 

Primarily it is an accountant’s duty to bring to 
bear on his work the executive point of view. By 
that I mean a thorough understanding and a broad 
interpretation of all the conditions from the pur- 
chasing of the raw materials, through the manufac- 
turing and the marketing of the product. It is nec- 
essary at times to analyze in minute details the effi- 
ciency of some single item in some one department. 
It is absolutely necessary at all times to analyze the 
efficiency of all departments, and it is also always 
necessary to be able to watch the workings of the 
whole business and to bring to the executives in 
charge of the business such information as will be 
of real value to them. The successful accountant 
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must have the executive point of view, for although 
he is supposed to deal with details, it is the use of 
this knowledge of details in a broad way which makes 
him of real value. 

It is a fact that a great many executives of today 
have been drawn from the ranks of the salesmen, 
and in many instances it would have been of in- 
estimable value to such an executive if he could have 
had the training of the cost accountant, for the cost 
accountant himself must understand the purchasing 
difficulties, the manufacturing difficulties, the labor 
difficulties, the office difficulties and the managerial 
difficulties as well as the sales difficulties in handling 
the business. What finer training can a man have 
for those greater responsibilities than that which 
gives him a detailed insight of all the difficulties of 
doing business efficiently and successfully? The 
ranks of the executives of today are, and tomorrow 
will be, more and more filled from those in industry 
who have a well rounded out vision of the whole 
plant, rather than the specialized man who, for in- 
stance, has been a remarkably successful salesman. 

In closing, I want to bring to your attention pri- 
marily the thought that there is no limit to the 
duties of the cost accountant. I do not mean that 
he should be a nosey individual, interfering in that 
which is none of his business, but I do mean that the 
well rounded out, efficient, valuable cost accountant 
of today is the man who understands the details and 
the difficulties of his particular line, and who can 
bring this knowledge in condensed, comprehensive 
reports to those over him, who, as executives, can 
use those reports to build a more efficient, more pro- 
ductive, more profitable business. 


Raw Material in Paper Manufacture 


By DR. HUGH P. BAKER 
Secretary-Treasurer American Paper and Pulp Association 
Address Before the Coarse Paper Division, National Paper Trade Association, November 11, 
1920, at Chicago 


eral Trade Commission since the outbreak of 

the war, it is estimated that for the present 

year there are over 110,000 persons engaged in the 
manufacture of paper in this country, that the capi- 
tal invested is approximately $900,000,000 and the 
value of the product approximately $850,000,000. It 
will be seen from these figures that the paper indus- 
try ranks with the great industries of the country— 
in fact, it stands sixth among our industries in the 
value of the annual product and in capital invested. 
Should one follow paper from the manufacturer to 
the consuming public, the amount of money invested, 
the number of persons employed and the value of 
product would be very much greater than the figures 
already mentioned. That is, if the paper should be 


QO N the basis of statistics got out by the Fed- 


taken through the converter, the merchant and the 
retailer to the consumer, the steps involved in the 
aggregate places the paper industry before the coun- 
try as one of the very important industries to be con- 
sidered in the business activities of the nation. 
Raw Materials a Fundamental Factor 

The best returns available on materials used in the 
manufacture of paper shows that over 90 per cent 
of the paper manufactured in this country today is 
made from wood—more than 84 per cent of the total 
pulp manufactured in 1918 was made from four dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, in amounts as follows: 
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Some of the pines and various hardwoods, such as 
birch, maple, gum, have been used by the mills in 
this country for considerable time. It is probable 
that much more hardwood will be used in the future 
in the paper industry than has been used in the past; 
and this not because the hardwood is especially 
adapted to the manufacture of paper but because it 
is available where the supplies of soft woods, such 
as the spruce and fir, are rapidly disappearing. It 
isn’t likely that the relative amounts of wood which 
went into the manufacture of pulp in 1918 have 
changed during the past two years. 

As important as are the other raw materials going 
into the manufacture of paper such as rags, chem- 
icals, etc., it is proposed in this statement to confine 
the discussion to wood as the important raw product 
in the paper industry today. It would be taking coals 
to Newcastle to attempt to discuss here the various 
processes used in reducing wood fiber to pulp. These 
processes are thoroughly well known and they will 
continue to be used much as in the past in the reduc- 
tion of wood fiber for the paper industry. 


The Forests of This Country as a Source of 
Wood for the Paper Industry 


To describe effectively the forests of America, past 
and «present, the time allotted me for this brief talk 
would be altogether too short. When our fathers 
landed upon the Eastern shores of this country, they 
found the finest forests that white man had ever 
seen or at least had ever written of before. No such 
forests were familiar to our fathers in the older 
countries of Europe and Asia. Our people came from 
countries in which the forests were already disap- 
pearing and some of the first rules and regulations 
made in this new land were for our forests. 

As early as 1614, Exeter, which is now the State 
of New Hampshire, passed rules and regulations for 
the protection of-her forests. In 1682, William Penn 
ordained that the grantee must keep one-sixth of his 
land in forest and as early as 1783, every one of the 
thirteen colonies had forest fire laws. 

The struggle through which our fathers went in 
subduing the forest in this new land that they might 
get at the soil to produce food and other products, 
was a tremendous one. They found very quickly that 
the forest, instead of a friend to be guarded and per- 
petuated, was an enemy to be gotten rid of as rapidly 
as possible. They found the forest filled with wild 
animals and wilder men, and their very existence in 
this new land depended upon their pushing the forest 
away from in front of them as they advanced. 

Very early in the development of the nation, hardy 
explorers came back from the great Ohio Valley and 
the Jesuit Fathers wrote from the northern lake 
states of the wonderful forest to the westward so 
that along with the idea of the forests as an enemy 
to be gotten rid of as rapidly as possible, there de- 
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veloped the idea of the forest as an inexhaustible re- 
source. i 

Our fathers said, “Why should we take care of the 
forest when it stretches westward no one knows how 
far?” Some day the part which the forest has played 
in the development of this great nation will be put 
into story, and the story will be an important part 
in the history of the land. 

Down through the years, the forest has been gotten 
rid of and our attitude has been one of commenda- 
tion for the great lumbermen who could sweep the 
most forest away in a given time. Now we have 
reached the time when the forest and its products are 
absolutely essential to the permanency of our indus- 
tries. The feeling that so long as our virgin forests 
existed we need give little thought for the morrow 
has brought us to a time when we find that the peo- 
ple of the entire country are awakening suddenly to 
the realization that a great natural resource has been 
expended and that it must be replaced, and that 
promptly, if our industries do not suffer possibly to 
the point of extinction. 

In considering the value of the forests of this coun- 
try in the upbuilding of our industries, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that, unlike many of our other 
natural resources, the forests are renewable re- 
sources. That is, even though we have destroyed the 
virgin forest, the forest land remains. In a state like 
New York, which originally was covered with one 
dense forest, except for waterways, while we have 
but little of the original forest remaining, we have 
a tremendous area of land available for a new forest. 

Out of thirty millions of acres of land in New York, 
we have under the plow today but fifteen millions of 
acres; less than a third of New England is being 
farmed today. Down in Pennsylvania, out of twenty 
millions of acres we have under the plow ten millions 
of acres. These figures are enough to show that in 
our Eastern States we have vast land areas that can 
be made productive through reforestation, through 
the putting back of the forest where it grew origin- 
ally and upon land better suited to the growth of a 
forest than any other crop from the soil. 

New York will again become a great forest state. 
New England will be one of the finest forest regions 
of the world. The hills of Pennsylvania will support 
a forest that will make it possible for Pennsylvania to 
increase the paper mills and increase generally her in- 
dustries dependent upon the products of the forest. 
It is not such a difficult matter to rebuild the forest. 


Forestry Essential to the Paper Industry — 

Even though we have had forest schools in this 
country for a quarter of a century, and although 
numerous associations have been publishing journals 
devoted to forestry, yet the man on the street in this 
country today must have forestry defined. He knows 
that it has something to do-with trees. In more than 
that he is ignorant. 
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Forestry means the businesslike handling of a crop 
of trees’ from the soil; it means not only maintaining 
the productivity of our forest soils, but increasing 
that productivity. It is a very ordinary economic 
preblem and a problem which, in the near future, will 
be solved more easily than are many of our agricul- 
tural problems and it is a problem that will demand, 
yes, and more, will attract the best men of the coun- 
try, and the solution of the problem will give results 
that will be so far-reaching that those of us who live 
to see something of the solution of the problem will 
wonder how it is possible for the American people 
to delay for so long a time the proper practice of for- 
ests. 

The virgin forest, like virgin soil, is not productive. 
The best of the rapid growing young forest in the 
Adirondack region today is producing wood at the 


_rate of about two hundred board feet per acre per 


year. A quite ordinary forest under proper manage- 
ment in Germany or France before the war was pro- 
ducing as high as twelve and fourteen hundred board 
feet per acre per year. 

When the first settlers went on to the prairies in 
the middle west, they cut a half ton of grass from 
the virgin prairie per acre per year. They put their 
plows to the soil and planted the same grasses and 
cut six tons per acre per year. We can make the for- 
est soils of this country several times as productive 
as they ever were as nature handled them. 

Some of the states have already made a very good 
beginning in the practice of forests. The state of 
New York owning, as it does, nearly two millions of 
acres of forest land, last year planted approximately 
4,000 acres. This may seem like a very considerable 
planting, but it is a small beginning as compared with 
the amount of land that needs planting in this state. 

It is probable that the forests of the future in our 
eastern states will be very largely made up of rapid 
growing evergreens, such as the spruce, pine ard 
fir. On ordinary cutover, burned-over land, a new 
forest may be started easily. The young trees wnich 
are grown from seed to forest nurseries are put on 
the forest lands when they are from twelve to four- 
teen inches high. Two to three men, depending en- 
tirely upon the character of the soil and the typogra- 
phy, will plant a thousand trees a day. If we plant 
trees six by six feet each way, we put out 1,210 trees 
to the acre. The cost of trees and labor today will 
range from twelve to sixteen dollars an acre. We 
must, of course, if we are to put the practice of for- 
estry upon a business basis, figure our costs at com- 
pound interést and even at compound interest we 
could afford today to begin widespread planting of 
our forest land. 


The Permanency of the Paper Industry As- 
sured Only When Forests Are Permanent 

It seems a too simple statement to say that an in- 

dustry is dependent upon a fixed supply of raw mate- 
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rials. Can there be any question that the paper in- 
dustry of this country will be permanent only in so 
far as it can be assured by a permanent supply of 
wood? It is a makeshift arrangement, a living from 
hand to mouth for the paper industry of this country 
to depend upon Canada or upon pulp which may be 
brought in from the Scandinavian Peninsula or else- 
where. The industry is big enough and important 
enough to demand that the states and the National 
Government at least assist in making its supply of 
wood permanent. Organizations of other great wood 
using industries are coming to this same conclusion 
that to be permanent they must work aggressively 
for the restoration of our forests. By the combined 
efforts of the industries which are dependent upon the 
products of the forest, we can easily bring about Na- 
tional legislation and legislation within the various 
states that will go a long way toward insuring them 
wood for the future. 

The man on the street who knows little of our for- 
ests or of our industries dependent upon the forests 
is sometimes very ready to charge the paper industry 
with the desruction of forests. It is well to remember 
that with all of the wood which is being used today in 
the manufacture of paper, only eight or nine per cent 
of the wood cut from our forests actually goes into 
the paper industry. The other ninety to ninety-two 
per cent is used in the manufacture of lumber, de- 
structive distillation, that is, the production of wood 
alcohol, etc., or for other purposes, but even though 
the paper industry takes a scant ten per cent of the 
wood coming from our forests annually, this scant ten 
per cent is absolutely essential for its permanency. 

There are trying times ahead of the paper industry 
because of the thoughtless way in which we have 
forged ahead assuming in our good-natured American 
way that somehow wood would be forthcoming. We 
are in the midst of a great scarcity of wood for the 
paper industry and this scarcity is going to continue 
until forestry is so generally applied to the forest 
lands of this country that we may depend upon an 
annual return from the forests as we secure annual 
returns from our agricultural crops. 

The next twenty-five years are going to be lean 
and difficult years for some of the industries depend- 
ent upon our forests for their raw materials. Canada 
will help, but we will pay well for that help. We will 
pay even better for the help which we get from the 
countries in the North of Europe. 

It would not be out of place to speak of Alaska 
here as a possible source of wood for the paper indus- 
try. Alaska has great forests of soft woods but 
Alaska is a very long distance north of Seattle, and 
while the Alaskan forest will eventually furnish pulp 
for the making of paper in this country, the develop- 
ment up there is coming slowly because of inaccessi- 
bility and distance and it is going to be expensive to 
bring the pulp from Alaska overland or by water to 
the mills of the eastern states. 
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Pulp wood and pulp are not going to be materially 
cheaper over a period of a decade. There is not a 
manufacturer of paper in the country who is not 
ready to stand up and fight for the permanency of 
his industry. This means that he must count him- 
self in with those who are ready to demand proper 
development of the forest lands of this country. 


What the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion is Doing to Make the Industry 
Permanent 


You have been told several times in the past of the 
efforts of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
in developing a national forestry program. The As- 
sociation has been very fortunate in having a very 
able committee on forest conservation with a secre- 
tary whose interests may be said to be primarily 
forestry. This secretary, Mr. R. 8S. Kellog, Secretary 
of the Newsprint Service Bureau, has done a splendid 
piece of work in gradually bringing the manufactur- 
ers of paper in this country to the point where they 
are ready to accept a very advance program for the 
development of forests. 

Conferences held in New York this fall have 
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brought the wood-using industries of the country to- 
gether in such a way that it is probable that cbnstruc- 
tive legislation will be introduced in Congress the 
coming winter, and legislation of such a character 
that it can be supported strongly by all of the wood- 
using industries and by the users of paper through 
such organizations as the United Typothetae and the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. The 
American Paper and Pulp Association and the paper 
industry generally in this country will have a great 
deal of reason to be proud in the years to come of the 
advance stand which they have taken in this matter 
of the application of forestry and of the way in which 
they have been able to enlist the support of other in- 
dustries and at all times to be practical and construc- 
tive in the suggestions which they have made. 

To a forester who has been struggling for twenty 
years to bring about a better understanding of the 
need of forestry, it is tremendously significant that 
you and others gathered together in meetings of As- 
sociations in Chicago this week should be willing to 
listen and should be ready to take action in the matter 
of a forestry program for the nation—a program 
which, if carried out, will insure the permanency of 
our industry for all time to come. 


Power Plant Management 


By ROBERT JUNE, M. E. 
Principles of Heat. Absorption 





This article, one in a series on Power Plant Man- 
agement by Mr. June, deals with the all important 
problem of maintaining clean heating surfaces in the 
boiler. The need of stringent economics in boiler 
operation makes the question of scale and soot re- 
moval of direct interest to every power plant opera- 
tor —E ditor. 





age-old proverb. Certainly, we moderns 

know that it is also next to efficiency—is 
indeed part and parcel of the latter quality. Nowhere 
is this truer than in the operation of a steam boiler. 
How clearly the United States Fuel Administration 
recognized the fact is shown by its assignment of a 
value of twelve points out of a possible one hundred 
to clean boiler heating surfaces in determining the 
rating of power plants. 


“ec Ce LINESS is next to Godliness,” says the 


How Heat Is Transmitted 


Heat is transmitted to the water within the boiler 
by three processes—radiation, convection and con- 
duction. The generally accepted theory of the part 
each of these processes plays is illustrated in Fig. 1. 
It will be seen that radiation originates in the fuel 
bed and hot furnace walls, convection in the hot 
traveling gases, and that conduction is a function of 


the metal of the boiler. It is furthermore shown that 
the heat has to penetrate five layers of interfering 
substances: namely, a film of dry stagnant gas, a 
layer of soot, the metal of the tube, a layer of scale, 
and a film of dry steam. 

With the exact or relative values of radiation and 
convection, we are not here concerned, except to ob- 
serve that on account of the limitations of refractory 
materials there is no great hope of increasing furnace 
temperatures in the immediate future, and that if we 
are to increase boiler capacity, it will have to be 
through other agencies than convection. Inasmuch 
as we can greatly increase the amount of boiler sur- 
face exposed to radiation, this is the principal line 
along which we are to look for improvement in boiler 
and furnace design. 

Hardly less important, however, is the necessity 
for devising means of dispersing the dry gas and 
steam films on either side of the tube. These films 
are extremely poor conductors of heat. It has been 
found, as the result of experiments by Professor 
Nicholson and the U. S. Geological Survey, that by 
establishing a powerful scrubbing action between the 
gases and the boiler plate, the non-conduction film of 
gas can be torn off as rapidly as it is formed, thus 
bringing new portions of the hot gases in contact 
with the tube, and thereby greatly increasing the 
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rate of transmission. Similarly, the faster the cir- 
culation of the water, the greater will be the scrub- 
bing action tending to remove the bubbles of steam 
from the wet surface, and the more rapid will be the 
transfer of heat from the tube to the water. By fill- 
ing up the tube of a Cornish boiler with an internal 
water vessel, leaving an annular space of only one 
inch around the latter, Professor Nicholson found 
that it was possible to drive the boiler to 800 per cent 
of normal rating with a flow of gases of 330 feet per 
second. This flow, which is 8 to 10 times the aver- 
age, was maintained by a fan, utilizing about 414 per 
cent of the total power generated. 

I have mentioned these factors in heat transmis- 
sion because they presage certain important improve- 
ments sure to come in boiler and furnace design, and 
it is the duty of prospective boiler purchasers to be 
informed of them, to discuss them with boiler manu- 
facturers, and to lend every encouragement to the 
latter in their work of devising cheaper means of 
steam production. 


Scale 

Coming now to practical questions of everyday 
operation, we find that the formation of scale is only 
in a limited degree a factor of design, being chiefly 
dependent upon the rate of driving and the nature of 
the scale forming ingredients in the feed water. 

That the formation of scale should be absolutely 
prevented by purifying the feed water, or that it 
should be removed as rapidly as it forms by scale 
cutters, or “tube cleaners” as they are called, is one 
of the most elemental facts in efficient boiler room 
operation. The loss in conductivity, due to the pres- 
ence of scale, has never been reduced to a rule or 
formula, depending upon the thickness or the degree 
of hardness and thickness, or the chemical composi- 
tion of the scale. The percentage of loss can only be 
determined in each individual case by actual tests. 





Table 1—Influence of Scale on Heat Transmission. 





Decrease 
in Conductivity 
Thickness of Character Due to Scale. 
No. Scale. of Scale. Per Cent 
1 02 Hard, dense 9.1 
2 .02 Hard 2.02 
3 .033 Soft 4.3 
4 .033 Very hard 3.5 
5 .038 Medium 4.03 
6 04 Soft, porous 6.82 
7 .04 Hard, dense 3.07 
~ 042 Very soft 9.54’ 
9 047 Hard 2.75 
10 .065 Medium 2.39 
11 07 Soft 2.38 
12 07 Hard 4.43 
13 085 Soft, porous 19.0 
14 .089 Very soft 4.95 
15 1 Hard, porous 16.73 
16 113 Hard, dense 6.75 | 
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Table 1 gives the results of a number of tests of 
loss due to scale, made at the University of Illinois. 
It will be seen that the results are so varied as to 
prevent any detailed conclusions—but that they do 
point unmistakably to the very great loss, running 
from 2 per cent to 19 per cent, caused by scale—and 
that they also point to the*previously stated very 
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great necessity of absolutely preventing scale forma- 
tion, or failing this, its removal as soon as formed. 


Soot 


Of all sources of preventable waste, that of the 
formation of soot on the fire surfaces of the boiler is 
the most troublesome. Air leaks in the setting may 
be found and be hermetically sealed. Losses due to 
radiation may be largely eliminated by proper insula- 
tion of the pipes, and losses caused by excess air 
drawn through the grates may be done away with in 
a large degree by the installation of stokers and 
draft gauges. The formation of soot, however, can- 
not be stopped by any permanent means. It is an 
ever present source of trouble. Its deposit on the fire 
surfaces of the boiler is an ever continuous process. 

Soot is all but the best insulator known. In non- 
conducting properties it has been proved to be more 
than five times as effective as fine asbestos. More 
heat would be transmitted to boiler tubes through a 
full one inch wrapping of asbestos than through one- 
fifth inch coating of soot. The table below is from 
Kent’s pocket book. 





Table II—Water Heated Through Various Substances. 
Thickness of each substance............. 1 inch 
Temperature applied to each............. 310 degs. Fahr. 
Temperature increase of water in each case 10 degs. Fahr. 

No. pounds 

of water 

Substances. heated. 
Sy. CO ae nhc cnc eeknasitecash es Geun es eboen 8.1 
2. Loose lampblack (soot)................2000. 9.8 
OMe OG eo dik oie Shee es St 10.3 
4,:. Capbed cnthes Weekes <cice cid onsds ciwssasdis 10.4 
i FRR RON i tin ndécda ah eseekiien tae ‘49.0 
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A perfectly clean boiler tube, one-eighth inch thick, 
will transmit 40 times as much heat as will a tube 
covered with one inch thickness of soot. 

The loss in heat conductivity of boiler plate, due to 
soot deposit, may be noted in the following table: 





Table III 
Per Cent of Loss 





Thickness of Soot Clean Pipe 
0.0 
1’ 32” 9.5 
1’ 16” 26.2 
ror 45.3 
3’ 16” 69.0 











Fig. 2—Soot Blowers on Water Tube Boilers. Note the Vertical 


Header System of Piping 


Fortunately, soot does not collect on all surfaces of 
a boiler in the same proportion. Some portions may 
be fairly clean, while others are thickly coated. This 
does not lessen the fact that there is a wasteful ex- 
penditure of fuel and heat wherever a portion of the 
tubes are coated. 


What Soot Is 


The principal constituent of “pure soot” or lamp 
black, is car n. Mixed and associated with this car- 
bon are various tar products and acids. 

Soot as found in steam boilers varies considerably 
in appearance and composition, depending upon the 
grade of coal burned, conditions of combustion, and 
the part of the furnace from which the sample is 
taken. Nearest the fire the deposits formed consist 
largely of ash. Analysis of samples of soot taken 
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from the first pass of a boiler shows in addition to 
the “pure soot” the appearance of silica, alumina, 
iron oxide, various alkalis and sulphur dioxide. 

In color, soot varies from black to gray, grayish 
white, grayish green, grayish blue, brown and reddish 
brown. 

In all but the coolest portion of the setting, soot is 
usually gritty in texture. The grains may be as large 
as medium sand, or as fine as cigar ash. These par- 
ticles are in a plastic state when they leave the fur- 
nace and striking the lower portion of the boiler, they 
adhere to the tubes. 

If this deposit is not removed frequently, it quickly 
increases in amount and changes in character. The 
carbon burns out in part and the mass cements to- 
gether. The repeated reduction in heat-absorbing 
surface increases the temperature of the flue gases, 
so that the process of cementation is continuous and 
constantly increasing in intensity. An extremely 
hard clinker-like formation results. In a short time 
the space between the tubes in some portions of the 
boiler is entirely blocked, thus materially reducing 
its capacity. In this condition mining operations 
alone will remove the deposits. 

A bad feature of these deposits is that if they are 
allowed to remain, the corrosive action of the various 
constituents of the soot is exceedingly apt to cause 
leaky tubes. Under the influence of heat, a ferrous 
carbonate is formed. The excess of air that is always 
present brings free oxygen in contact with a ferrous 
carbonate and the reaction in the presence oi free 
oxygen acts very rapidly on the metal of the boiler. 
Another source of corrosion is the sulphur dioxide in 
the soot which changes first to sulphurous acid and 
then to sulphuric. 





Fig. 3—Head of a Well Known Soot Blower 


Only the boiler insurance companies know how 
many boilers are condemned annually as unfit for 
operation, years before their natural period of service 
would terminate. That the number is very high we 
know, for cases are constantly coming to light. 
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Hand Cleaning Not Effective 

It is a mistake to think that scot can be removed 

. by the hand hose method (using steam, through rub- 
ber hose and nozzle). The use of this system arose 
in the sheer necessity for removing some of the de- 
posits from the tubes. It is admittedly an inefficient 
and expensive process, as well as being an extremely 
disagreeable and, to a certain extent, dangerous task. 
Two men are required, one close up to the boiler 
setting, frequently on a ladder (a delightful position 
on a hot summer day), and the other at the steam 
valve. The time employed is usually from 20 to 30 
minutes. The nozzle is inserted, the spray of steam 
goes into the boiler, but whether it reaches all of 
the soot covered parts of that section the fireman 
doesn’t know. There is a large section near the clean- 
ing door which he cannot reach at all. He is using 
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Fig. 4—Why the Head Lance Is Not Effective 


a large supply of steam and he is letting an immense 
amount of cold air into the furnace. When he moves 
to the next location, he will blow some of the soot 
back. 

Says the author of “Furnace Efficiency :” 

“I was talking one time with the manager of a 
very modern power plant in the very modern city 
of Minneapolis. We got around to the subject of 
soot and the engineer said: ‘I will show you that we 
keep our boiler tubes clean.’ He raised the slide from 
one of the blow holes at the first pass in fhe boiler. 
There was a good light from the furnace just below 
the tubes and we had a fair view of them. They were 
reasonably clean. We then went to the back pass of 
the boiler, but there was no light from the furnace 
there and we could see nothing. While the engineer 
was in search of a light I found a piece of gas pipe 
about six feet in length, and thrust this through one 
of the blow holes in the last pass and across the tubes 
of the boiler. I could tell by the feeling of the pipe 
that there was a surprise in store for my engineer 
friend. The flashlight showed furrows an inch deep 
where I had plowed with the gas pipe across the top 
of the tubes. 
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“Now it is evident that the man who had charge 
of cleaning these tubes had not finished his job. He. 
had blown soot from the first pass into the second 
and from there to the third. Then he had stopped. 





Fig. 5—Flue Gas Temperatures Before Soot Blowers Were Installed 


Now if things like that can happen in a well regulated 
plant, what can we expect to find in plants that are 
not regulated.” 

To clean off soot properly, all of it should be blown 
off from the tubes. To blow it from one locality to 
another does not help much. It is no uncommon thing 
to find soot so thickly packed into the corners, along 
the side walls of a water. boiler that you could use a 
hoe and shovel in removing it. 

You want your boiler tubes to conduct heat as 





Fig. 6—Flue Gas Temperatures After Soot Blowers Were Installed 


rapidly as possible to the water within the tubes. If 
you want to keep up steam when the soot piles up, 
you will have to pile in more coal. 


The Five Essentials in Preventing Soot Waste 

The five essentials in preventing waste are: 

1. Frequency in cleaning in order to minimize the 
cumulative effects of increasing deposits. Tubes 
should be cleaned three to six times a day. 

2. Thoroughness in cleaning, in order to maintain 
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high furnace and boiler efficiency, and prevent the de- 
structive corrosive effects of soot accumulation. 

3. Availability of system ; the soot-cleaner system 
should be instantly available, automatic in action, 
capable of rapid operation. 

4, Durability of system; the blower units should 
be so designed and constructed that they will with- 
stand the stress of hard service when placed in the 
hottest portions of the boiler without necessity for 
frequent repair or replacement. 

5. Economy of operation: The soot-removing 
system should require less steam and labor than hand 
blowing; it should be so installed as to prevent the 
entrance of cold air into the furnace during its opera- 
tion; it should pay for itself from an investment 


standpoint. 
Soot Blower Tests 


The following extract is from J. A. Moyer, a mem- 
ber of A. S. M. E., professor of mechanical engineer- 


ing, Pennsylvania College, covering a comparative’ 


test on a B. & W. boiler at the college power house, 
equipped with a well known soot-blower system. 
The comparison was made as regards operation by 
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making two tests with the usual method of hand 
cleaning the tubes with a steam nozzle, blowing them 
off every 12 hours. A second set of tests was made 
when the mechanical soot blower was used for clean- 
ing the tubes every three hours. . Clearfield coal, hav- 
ing a heating value of approximately 13,650 pounds 
B. tu. per pound of dry coal, was used in all of these 
tests. The actual heating value was determined with 
an oxygen bomb calorimeter for each test and the 
efficiency then calculated on this basis. Duration of 
tests one and two was approximately eight hours, 
while tests three and four were run for 24 hours. 


Test No.l Test No.2 
without soot with soot 
Load conditions good. blower blower 
Water evaporated per lb. of coal as 
SEE nh eaces cackeeeSes ce coe 8.06 8.72 
Equivalent water evaporated from 
and at 212 degrees per Ib. of coal 
PR Es ana wb wie odes oveces 9.50 9.97 
Equivalent evaporated from and at 
212 degrees per Ib. of dry coal, lbs. 9.61 10.06 
Efficiency, including grate, percent... 68.3 71.5 


71.5-6.83 
4.7 percent. 





Saving of coal 
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Production and Consumption for the 


Year 
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By GEORGE OLMSTED 
J. W. Butler Paper Company 


Address Before the Fine Paper Division, National Paper Trade Association, November 11, 1920, 
at Chicago 


lotted to me was bigger than all outdoors, and 
so it certainly appears to be. 

As business men, we appreciate the inexorable 
nature of this Law of Supply and Demand. Demand 
has been in control for so long that we may forget 
that some day, like the Democratic Party, it will have 
to step down and out, and Supply will take control 
of affairs; therefore, it is quite desirable that we get 
as good a perspective as we can on the present situa- 
tion in the Paper Industry as affected by this Law, 
and also what we have reason to expect in the some- 
what immediate future. 

The North-American continent was the only one 
with a substantial product of paper that during the 
war was able to continue practically uninterrupted 
manufacture, and at the same time maintain its pa- 
per producing plants at anything approaching a nor- 
mal condition. The keystone, in fact, the very foun- 
dation of our whole Paper Industry today is wood— 
wood fibre adaptable to paper-making.: This very 
fact constitutes a fundamental reason why the Paper 
Industry occupies a most unique position among the 
world’s commodities. If more cotton and wheat are 
needed, it is only necessary to plant a larger acreage. 


™ OME one made the remark that the subject al- 


The supply of leather and wool can be increased by 
the raising of more cattle and sheep, but a good 
spruce tree requires from 50 to 100 years before it 
can be useful to the paper-maker. We, in the United 
States, have been so profligate in the use and waste 
of our timber resources that we are fast reaching a 
point where, like England, we will be dependent up- 
on outside sources for our raw materials. Are you 
aware of the fact that three-fifths of our original 
timber in this country is gone and approximately 
two-thirds of what is left is west of the Mississippi 
River and not easily available? We are using timber 
four times as fast as we are growing it, and only now 
as a nation are we beginning to realize our situation 
and the necessity of taking remedial measures, and 
those promptly. It.is altogether possible that in the 
next few years we may find ourselves temporarily 
with an excess of pulp wood, but this does not in any 
way alter the fact that we are moving steadily on- 
ward towards a pulp wood famine. 

The final answer to the problem is a different order 
of conservation or the discovery of a substitute fibre. 
Competent authority tells us that the next year’s 
pulp wood cut will be a large one because the prices 
paid are very attractive and the lumber market is 
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weak, so this particular year the operatives with pulp 
timber refer to cut pulp wood. It is said that some of 
the farmers in Canada are neglecting their farms and 
cutting their timber because of the utmost fabulous 
price they are receiving for it. 

In considering any overproduction, we must keep 
in mind three factors; i. e., pulp wood, wood pulp and 
paper. It is altogether possible that for the reasons 
given, the next few years may see an oversupply of 
pulp wood and more than the necessary paper ma- 
chine capacity, but some of us cannot see how there 
can be any overproduction of pulp because of the lim- 
ited capacity for making pulp, particularly ground 
wood, which depends so very largely on water power. 
There are a good many mills now under construction 
or in prospect that may find considerable difficulty in 
getting their supplies of raw material. 


Increase in Machine. Capacity 


It is estimated that the years 1920 and 1921 will 
see the installation in the United States of 100 new 
paper-making machines, producing about 4,800 tons 
every 24 hours or nearly 1,500,000 tons per year. 
This will give us an increased machine capacity of 
25% for book paper, 33% for boards and about 7% 
for writing. 

With the growth of this country and its business 
and the extension of our trade into other parts of the 
world, this increase in production is not disturbing— 
in fact, the normal increase in consumption, to say 
nothing of the extraordinary increases in particular 
directions, would seem to justify this or even larger 
production. 

We have heard much in the last few months of the 
offerings of foreign paper at low prices. This whole 
- thing seems to be insidious propaganda, designed to 
confuse the paper situation in this country and to 
retard the progress that American made papers have 
been making in the markets of the world. These 
foreign offerings had the earmarks of legitimate busi- 
ness, but when they were accepted it was found that 
the condition of the offer “without engagement,” as 
the foreigner puts it, provided the necessary release 
from the responsibility of executing the order. The 
fact is that few such orders were actually filled and 
the foreign demand for our paper products which 
naturally fell off in the face of this propaganda is 
becoming more active. ; 

A whole book could be written on this subject of 
production, but I am only aiming to get before you a 
fair picture of the situation from a producing stand- 
point, for if it develops that “Supply” is to come into 
control, then the subject of “Demand” will become 
our chief study and source of anxiety. 

In the last five years paper has taken a new and 
bigger place among the world’s commodities—the 
war taught us something of the power of the printed 
and the written word. To paraphrase a quotation 
from Tennyson, 
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“More things are wrought by paper 
than this world dreams of.” 

This appreciation of the value of paper in the 
world’s work will continue to grow higher and higher 
even though from time to time there may be set- 
backs. 

Advertising Expenditures 

I saw not long since a very interesting chart show- 
ing the approximate total volume of money spent an- 
nually on various forms of advertising. It was 
claimed that this was the most accurate and authori- 
tative statement of the volume of the business in each 
general broad division of advertising. The total an- 
nual expenditure was $1,284,000,000 and the three 
biggest divisions of this total involving the expendi- 
ture of over $1,000,000,000 are directly tied in the 
Paper business. The three divisions with the ex- 
penditure in each are as follows: 


Newspapers ............. $600,000,000 
Direct-by-Mail .......... 300,000,000 
pA er 150,000,000 


The Division that means most to us, as merchants, 
and to our customer, the printer, is the one of “Di- 
rect-by-Mail advertising.” We have only totfched 
the surface of the possibilities of development along 
this line. Everyone these days has a message to 
carry to some one. Out of this war will certainly 
come a closer affiliation and association between the 
peoples of the world. We are bound, at least, to know 
how the world’is moving, and to get this information 
requires paper. Theoretically it would appear that 
there must be a very large consumption of paper for 
1921, but there is one factor we must always reckon 
with and that is the attitude of the human mind. The 
people of the United States know that we have been 
at war! they know that commodity values are greatly 
inflated ; they feel we have reached the peak and that 
a recession in prices must come eventually. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that consumers, both individual 
and business, should hesitate to buy on this market 
beyond their most urgent needs. Purchases are be- 
ing restricted and this shortage of orders has pro- 
duced the present, and I believe, temporary inactive 
condition of trade. 

While, of course, a very general business depres- 
sion would affect the paper business, still it is a fact 
that paper constitutes one of the business building 
materials. Some business men employ more advertis- 
ing and publicity, and consequently use more paper 
in an inactive than active market so that our com- 
modity can easily constitute an exception to the rule. 


Increased Appropriations 
As a sidelight on the probable consumption of pa- 
per for advertising in 1921, it is interesting to learn 
that the big advertising agencies met in New York 
City a few weeks ago. In numbers, these agents 
represent less than 10% of the total number of adver- 
tising agents, but they control 90% of the national 
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advertising placed in this country. It was, therefore, 
comparatively easy for these particular advertising 
men to give us a line on the trend of advertising for 
the coming year. A summary of the reports of this 
meeting revealed that the advertisers of the United 
States have appropriated 10% more money for their 
advertising budgets in 1921 than they did for 1920. 
When we realize that 1920 was a banner year and 
exceeded all records for advertising appropriations, 
we will appreciate what this increase for 1921 really 
means. Of course, we must remember that this 10% 
increase which is in money may be taken up by an 
increase in advertising costs, but even if the volume 
of advertising only equals that of 1920, I think we 
shall have no cause for complaint. Also, we must not 
forget that many of the advertising budgets for 1920 
were never executed as in many cases there was a 
shortage of paper or other material. 

Now to sum up, I agree with what Pierpont Morgan 
said, “It does not pay to be a ‘Bear’ on the United 
States of America.” 

If any Industry involving a big important com- 
modity like paper can afford to be optimistic, the 
Paper Industry can—optimistic from all standpdints, 
but particularly with respect to the demand for our 
product. Our Country’s richest asset is its resources 
—<developed and undeveloped. Every doubt as to 
what the future of America has in store for us dis- 
appears when our fundamental resources are re- 
called. Do not forget that the United States with 
only 6% of the world’s population and 7% of the 
world’s land produces 


20% of the world’s supply of gold, 
25% of the world’s supply of wheat, 
56% of the world’s supply of paper. 


Work for the Salesman 


These are facts and we know them. We have the 
most wonderful proposition in the world, but we must 
sell it. First, we must sell it to ourselves, and then 
the rest of the world will follow. It will be very 
much more wholesome and make for sounder growth 
and more substantial development if we can have 
more uphill work than we have had the last four or 
five years. 

Salesmanship will become a lost art unless it gets 
more exercise than it has been recently having. Let 
us merchants do our part in creating new business— 
opening up fresh avenues for the use of paper. It’s 
the creative instinct we want to develop now. We 
have been riding along at a pleasant speed, possibly 
not conscious that we were being hauled. It may be 
as well to cut the rope now and install an engine in 
our vehicle and then proceed under our own power. 
A period for stocktaking will not be amiss not only 
to inventory our merchandise, our policies and our 
capabilities, but our efficiency and our mental atti- 
tudes. We can then take a fresh start and prepare 
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ourselves for the new day which will present new 
problems and larger responsibilities. 

After all is said and done, the best guarantee of 
America’s future prosperity is the energy, initiative 
and commercial genius of the business men of this 
country. 


What Automatic Combustion 
Control Can Do 


Reprinted from Industrial Power 


OW that freight rates have taken a jump, many 

plants will take to inferior coals nearer at hand 

in order to save railroad charges. Their freight sav- 

ings will be accompanied by many operating troubles 

and reduced steaming capacity, necessitating per- 

haps the installation of additional boilers unless steps 
are taken to improve furnace performance. 

Automatic combustion control offers a means of 
using inferior fuels satisfactorily, of minimizing 
troubles and lowering the coal bill. 

It is humanly impossible to know what is going on 
in a furnace until it has happened. Kt is too late then. 
Even were the ever-changing conditions known, it 
would not be feasible to change the ratio of air to 
coal with each change in demand for steam and con- 
dition in the fuel bed. To do so would require a man 
at each furnace for manipulating the stack damper 
as required. 

Automatic combustion control does scientifically 
and accurately what man cannot do under any condi- 
tions until after the need for doing it has ceased. 
This explains why the carbon dioxide (the one single 
index of combustion efficiency) can often be raised 
from 7 and 10 per cent to 12 and 14 per cent by sub- 
stituting automatic for hand control, and why the po- 
tential heat in fuel is always more fully utilized. 

The York Haven Paper Co., York Haven, Pa., 
adopted automatic combustion control for its five 
500-hp. boilers seven years ago and by so doing has 
been able to burn an inferior grade of coal while 
actually increasing the steaming capacity of its boil- 
ers. In this way the company is saving an average 
of 35 per cent of its fuel bill. The upkeep cost of 
the equipment has been $8.60 per boiler per year. 





Many requests are being received at the New York 
State College of Forestry for identification and con- 
trol of injurious forest insects, which work havoc 
with trees. Much more definite information can be 
given and in many cases time saved if all such letters 
would not only give as complete a description of the 
nature of the injury as possible, but be accompanied 
by specimens of the insects and where possible of 
their work. 





Remember the new man coming into the plant is 
not familiar with all the dangers around him. Help 
teach him, says the National Safety Council. 
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Future Developments in Pulp Wood 
Operations 


By ELLWOOD WILSON 
Laurentide Company, Grand Mere, Quebec 


Presented at the Woodlands Section of the American Paper and Pulp Association on November 
12, 1920, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago 


VERY interesting fundamental proposition 
A has come up, and that is the conflict between 

the so-called practical man and the theoreti- 
cal man. : 

Now there are two differences which distinguish 
these classes of men. In one case you have a man 
who has gotten everything that he knows practically 
by experience. In the other case you have a man 
who has had put into his head all the experience that 
it is possible to have obtained on the subject in a 
general way. 

It depends very greatly on the personality of these 
two classes of men just how they function, but other 
things being equal, the theoretical man can obtain 
rapidly the experience which the practical man al- 
ready has, and not only that, when he is face to face 
with new conditions and new circumstances, he is 
able to replace himself and utilize his knowledge 
better than the practical man. 

The schooled practical man, when he faces a new 
set of conditions which are not covered by his expe- 
rience, very often in attempting to utilize his ex- 
perience falls down on the problem placed before him. 

Fundamentally, there is not a difference between 
these two classes of men that we are often led to 
believe ; they are very much closer together than you 
would gather from many discussions which we have 
heard, but in discussing this whole question of the 
future development of logging operations, I want to 
say a little bit about the fundamental principles. 
In my experience the only way to tackle any problem 
is to get rid of all the non-essential features and get 
right down to bedrock, get right down to the essen- 
tials of the problem and then you are able to dis- 
cuss it intelligently and'in a way which is much more 
practical and much better than you could do other- 
wise. é 

This whole question of the improvement of logging 
operations is more or less a psychological question ; 
that is, it is a question of men’s minds and men’s 
way of thinking about things rather than any prac- 
tical question of method or operations. 


Technical Men Needed in Woods 
For instance, the men who have been operating in 
the woods in the past are men who have, to a great 
extent, grown up in the woods and they have been 
more or less supposed to have some sort of occult 
faculty, some sort of super sense which particularly 


fitted them for the work in the woods. In my ex- 
perience that has not proved to be true, and the time 
has come when the operations in the woods must be 
placed on the same basis as operations in the mill. 
Nobody would think today of running a big paper 
mill without trained chemists, without trained engi- 
neers, without trained cost accountants, etc.; but up 
to this time we have not had this class of men in the 
woods. We are only just beginning to realize that 
logging, after all, is a branch of engineering, that it 
requires a certain amount of technical education, a 
certain amount of technical training without which 
nobody today can be a successful logging operator. 
We have got to realize that fact, and with all due 
honor to the men who have blazed the trail in the 
past, who have gotten out our logs and who have kept 
our mills supplied with raw material, the day has 
come when we must change our methods and get 
more men with technical training in the woods. 

In the past the question has been to get out raw 
material at the lowest cost possible, regardless of 
anything else. The managers of the mills have said, 
“We want so many thousands cords of wood a year,” 
and if logging costs went up the least little bit, there 
was immediately a holler and the man responsible for 
getting the material, the timber out of the woods 
and into the mill was hauled over the coals if his 
costs were a little more than in the past. Conditions 
under which labor has worked in the woods have been 
very difficult and we have come to realize today that 
the men who work in the woods must have the same 
comforts and the same decent living conditions that 
the men who work in the mill have. 

We have come to face a good many difficult prob- 
lems, and in the solving of these problems we want 
the very best trained minds that we can get, but 
we have to do away with old-fashioned ideas, with 
old superstitions and with old fetishes; we have got 
to face these problems in the same way that we have 
faced engineering and operating problems in our 
mills. 


Lower Costs Through Improved Methods 


The cost of labor, the increased cost of material, 
and the increased cost of equipment of all kinds re- 
quire that we must pare the cost of our operations 
down just as much as we possibly can. There is only 
one way to approach these problems and that is a 
thorough, practical one; it is on the basis of experi- 
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mentation. I have always believed that the only 
way to find out whether a thing was right or wrong 
—using those words in the sense of whether it is best 
or not—was to try it out, and if the average business 
man would spend as much time in trying new meth- 
ods as he spends in trying to think up ways and 
trying to think up objections to new methods, we 
would be a great deal farther ahead. 

It is surprising to me, very often, how men who 
stand high in their industries, who have had long 
experience, when approached by a new idea very 
often immediately, without any particular knowledge 
or without any particular thought, begin to think 
up reasons why that particular idea cannot be put 
into practice. I have been accused personally of put- 
ting forward a great many crazy ideas, but I can say 
perfectly frankly that I have never put forward an 
idea yet which has not been carried through, and 
I think that any man who gets a new idea and will 
study the thing out carefully and examine his idea 
and himself thoroughly and then begin to talk about 
it can very easily put it across. 

In our woods operations, as I say, we are faced 
with rising costs all along the line and we have made 
absolutely no progress so far as I know since we first 
began the logging in the old days. We are using the 
same methods of hauling and almost the same meth- 
ods of cutting. We have to some extent, of course, 
substituted the saw for the axe. There has been 
some effort in the East to use tractors in logging. 
Of course we have to leave out of this discussion 
the large timber operations in which machinery of 
all sorts has been used and where they are coming 
more and more to do away with hand labor. Of 
course the large size of their:timber and the diffi- 
culties of getting it out makes such things impera- 
tive. 

In the previous years our labor costs have been 
so low that we have been able to use man power and 
horses to a very large extent, but the day of that 
practice is almost past, and what we need now in our 
woods operations is men who will think out new 
mechanical methods for getting out the small 
amounts of timber per acre which stand in our East- 
ern forests and men who will develop these methods 
and put them into practical use so that we can cut 
down the expense of our logging operations. 


The Problem of Continued Yield 

Another thing which has come up today which is 
of the utmost importance is the question of the con- 
tinued yield of our forest lands. In the language of 
a forester, we have got to come to a basis of sus- 
tained yield. We are not going to be able any longer 
to mine the timber from our forests as we have 
mined our coal and metals and oil. The forest is not 
and never was intended to be mined; it is a growing 
crop, and it must be handled on entirely different 
lines than our mining operations. 
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In order to do this and do it practically, there have 
got to be some laws in logging enforced so that the 
forest after logging will be left in a condition where 
it can continue to produce trees. The time has gone 
by when we can go into the forest and cut down 
trees here and there and everywhere, burn up the 
forest by carelessness—somebody carelessly igniting 
and sweeping away all our chances of future crop. 
We have got to leave the forest in a condition to give 
us another crop, and not only another crop but a 
crop in the very shortest possible time. 

In order to do this, we have got to adopt some 
selective system of cutting. This, of course, will 
naturally raise the cost of our timber, but only tem- 
porarily, mind you. Once this system is established, 
the cost of logging, instead of rising constantly as 
it does at the present time, will more or less average 
itself out over a series of years. To make this clear 
by an example, take a new tract of territory and 
follow out its history. Especially as we have logged 
in Eastern Canada, going into a new tract, a logging 
operation would commence on a river or on a lake 
and all of the timber which could be gotten out 
easily and cheaply would be taken out the first year 
at a very low cost. The second year the operation 
would go back a little further with rising costs. The 
third, fourth and fifth years, it would be necessary 
to go further back, with the costs still rising. 

If the timber had been taken out back to the water- 
shed the first year, the cost of that year’s operations 
would have been great, but all the timber from the 
river right back to the end of the operation would 
have been brought out at once. The next year the 
stme thing would have been done with costs ap- 
proximately the same, so that while the cost would 
have been higher the first year, over a series of 
years your cost would have been uniform. 

Everybody knows that when you let a contract to 
a jobber or contract to go into the woods, he is not 
going to care about your interests at all, he is going 
to take out the timber which it is easy for him to get 
out and which will net him the biggest profit, and this 
system of using contractors and jobbers has been 
the ruination of more forest areas than anything else 
I know of. It was an easy way to get out the logs 
and a fairly cheap way to get out the logs, but when 
you consider the result in the long run, we are going 
to be a great many years in paying for that sort of 
logging operation. 

A Prophecy 

I would like to prophesy a little bit as to the future 
of logging operations. From what I can see of the 
trend of affairs in the West and some of the things 
which are taking place in Scandinavia, and when I 
think of what has been accomplished in the change 
of methods in our paper mills and in our great indus- 
tries, I look forward to the time when our logging 
operations will be carried on much more by machin- 
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ery that they are at the present time. I think we 
are just on the verge of having a mechanical saw 
which can be carried around easily from tree to tree 
and with which one or two men can do the work of 
a dozen. I think that it will only be a very short 
time until we have a machine very much like the 
pneumatic or electric drill at the present day with 
which the branches can be taken off the trees and 
can be swamped much more economically than at the 
present time. I think that American ingenuity will 
very soon develop types of tractors or mechanical 
haulers which will enable us to get our timber out to 
much better advantage and much cheaper than the 
present method of skidding it out with horses. 

All of these things are perfectly feasible, they are 
certainly not out of the way and if we would get the 
best mechanical talent possible and put these prob- 
lems up to men who have been trained in developing 
various types of machines, we would soon have great 
advances. 

You all know that the forest today is a collection 
of good trees and trees which, up to the present time, 
we have found no use for. 

In order to log to the best advantage today, we 
have to cover very large areas to get a relatively 
small amount of timber and I feel sure that the prac- 
tical men of today and the business men of today will 
very soon come to realize the futility of covering one 
or twelve square miles to get a small cut of timber, 
and they will come to the opinion that was expressed 
in England at the Imperial Conference this year by 
forty out of forty-five delegates that the day of 
natural reforestation is very rapidly nearing an end. 


Plant Timber Near the Mills 


This is a very broad statement but at the same 
time when you come to analyze the situation I think 
you will, after due consideration, more or less agree 
with me on this matter. You take large areas of 
timber and suppose you get from them all the way, 
on an average of from five to six cords to the acre as 
we do in Canada, where we cut under certain Gov- 
ernment diameter regulations—I believe you make 
runs as high as fifteen or twenty cords to the acre— 
you have got to take your men into the woods, take 
your provisions long distances and cover large areas 
in order to get out this five, ten or fifteen cords to the 
acre. When you stop to consider that after you 
have taken out timber you have got to wait forty or 
fifty or sixty years for another crop which, so far as 
anybody knows at present, will be but a very small 
fraction of the crop which you have taken out in 
your first cut, you have got to cover these huge areas 
to get the timber which you need. It would not seem 
economical or practical to you, and you will surely 
come to the idea which has been forced on the ex- 
perience of European countries, that if we are going 
to carry on our industries, the best way to get the 
timber is to get areas as near the mills as possible. 
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Plant the areas with the very best possible stock you 
can get with the very largest amount per acre and 
then when your logging proposition comes along, look 
how the whole thing is going to be simplified. 
Instead of driving or hauling or railing your wood all 
the way from fifty to 200 miles, let us say, you are 
going to be able to go out within ten or twenty miles 
of your mill, put in your portable electric railway, 
utilize machinery which will cut your trees down just 
the way you cut your corn crop today and you are 
going to get instead of five, ten and fifteen cords per 
acre, forty and fifty cords. You will reduce your 
logging costs and simplify all of your operations. 
Instead of huge wood piles which we see in some of 
our Northern countries to carry us through the win- 
ter with insurance and money tied up in them, we 
are going to take the wood right straight from the 
stump to the mill. We are going to utilize a tree 
the same day it was cut, perhaps, or the day after. 

I know that a great many people will be skeptical 
and a great many people will think this is a crazy 
idea, but when you come to study the whole thing 
out carefully and to get right down to brass tacks in 
the matter, you are going to see that for the future 
this is going to be the ideal method. You can say, 
“Of course we won’t live to see this; what business 
is it of ours to provide timber for the next genera- 
tion”; you can make the same reply that has been 
made to me many times by managers of wood ladder 
departments, “What do I care about this, my job is 
to get wood as long as I am working for this company 
and when my successor comes along, let him face the 
problems that are created by the way I am plodding 
today.” 

I have even heard managers of companies talk in 
that way, but today we are coming to realize that we 
cannot shirk the responsibility of the next ten or 
fifteen or twenty-five or fifty years. We have no 
right today to create a set of conditions which are 
going to be difficult for our successors. It is not 
honest; it is not good citizenship; it is not good 
business. 

The paper and pulp industry is, to a great extent, 
a stabilized industry which in all human probability 
ought to go on for generations. The mills and the 
tremendous installations which we have today should 
not be scrapped in ten or fifteen or twenty-five years, 
they ought to go on functioning for several genera- 
tions to come and people who own woodlands certainly 
have a responsibility to see that those woodlands are 
kept in productive condition. 

Now I am not talking about anything sentimental 
and I am not talking about anything theoretical, I 
am talking about practical questions, questions which 
must be met in a practical way and solved in the very 
best manner possible, and I think that when we come 
to study these questions out, when the people who 
are operating these big mills get to know something 
about the woods, something about what the condi- 
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tions are in the woods, and when the men who are 
interested in getting out the timber realize that the 
forest, after all, is nothing but a great big garden, 
and that if you are going to operate it profitably you 
cannot leave it to take care of itself any more than 
you can leave your garden to seed itself over to the 
next spring and expect to have a decent crop of vege- 
tables nor any more than you can leave your farm 
to take care of itself and them get good crops. 

You have got to face the problem that your forest 
is a living, growing organism which if properly 
handled will yield to you the same amount of wood 
year in and year out just as long as you care to take 
care of it. Now once we realize that proposition and 
once that comes home to the practical men who are 
in charge of mills and woods operations, we are going 
to see the whole problem solved and solved very rap- 
idly, and I have the greatest hope and the greatest 


faith that this is going to come about: 
I just want to say one word about this magnificent 


Scientific Control 
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program which the American Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation have laid out for a national forest policy. I 
think it is wonderful that every one has been able to 
get together and agree to this policy, but there seems 
to me to be a little element of “Let George do it”. 
We are putting this thing up to the Government. 
We say the Government must do this; the Govern- 
ment must appropriate money; the Government 
must enact legislation for forest protection, etc., but 
don’t you realize that we are never going to get any- 
where unless every man who owns timber, who is in- 
terested in the management of timber, does these 
things for himself first, and then the Government end 
of it will take care of itself. Unless we begin to do 
our own work; unless we have fire protection and 
reforestation on our own lands, we are not going to 
get anywhere, and unless we take this matter to 
heart and practice what we are preaching to the Gov- 
ernment and what we are preaching to the public, 
we are not going to get very far with our scheme. 


in the Paper Mill 


By E. G. MILHAM, Chem. Engr. 


Bryant Paper Company 
Presented at the Convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, 
November 13, 1920, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago 


F I were a practical mill superintendent, who has 
been making good paper for years, and I acci- 
dentally got into a meeting where someone or 

other was slated to speak on “Scientific Control”, do 
you know what I would do? I'd just get right up and 
walk out before I got dangerous. There are probably 
no two words which have been so ab-used, mis-used 
and over-used as “Scientific” and “Efficiency”. Con- 
sequently, no live mill superihtendent can be blamed 
for seeing red every time these words are mentioned 
in connection with the operation of his mill. How- 
ever, if we keep cool long enough to consult our old 
friend, the late Mr. Webster, we find that “Scien- 
tific’ really means nothing more nor less than 
EXACT. According to this definition, then, every 
last superintendent here is to a certain extent scien- 
tific. He couldn’t hope to be a superintendent if he 
wasn’t. The word “EXACT”, however, is a relative 
term and it is right here that the GOOD superintend- 
ent shines. He is able, by reason of his abundant 
supply of common sense to distinguish between rea- 
sonable exactness and pin-headed foolishness. Un- 
fortunately, the same compliment cannot be paid to 
many persons in the paper industry who do very 
much talking and very little acting on the subject of 
scientific control and efficiency. 

Now that we have arrived at a mutual understand- 
ing as to the meaning of the title, it might be safe 
to state that the object of this paper is to point out, 
briefly, a few places where a little more exactness 
could be used to good advantage in many mills. The 


points may be logically divided under two more or 
less closely related headings; namely, control of raw 
materials, both direct and indirect, and control of 
the manufacturing processes. These taken together, 
result in the control of the properties of the finished 
product. The first point mentioned above is of most 
vital importance to the superintendent, although it 
very often receives far too small a proportion of his 
attention. 


Control of Raw Materials 


The raw materials which at present offer the su- 
perintendent the greatest opportunities for the ap- 
plication of more exactness are pulp, fillers, chemicals 
and colors, size, twine, felts, wires and belting. These 
will be discussed separately in the order named. 


Pulp 

The matter of exactness in the purchase of pulp 
should be of interest to every superintendent who 
cannot answer the following questions to his own sat- 
isfaction. The questions are: 

What weight of air dry pulp do you actually receive 
every time you pay for a ton of air dry pulp? 

How does the average strength of your pulp com- 
pare with the average strength of other pulps on the ~ 
market ? 

How does your pulp compare with others with re- 
spect to cleanliness, color, and general uniformity? 

How do the beating requirements of your pulps 
compare with others? 

These are extremely vital questions. In fact, the 
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writer knows of one mill which saved over ten thou- 
sand dollars in ACTUAL CASH in three months by 
paying careful attention to the air dry content of the 
pulp which it received. He knows of another mill 
which claims to save as much as four hundred dollars 
on a single car of pulp by paying attention to such de- 
tails as dirt, strength and color. If applying scien- 
tific control to pulp pays cash prizes in these mills, 
there is absolutely no reason under heaven why it 
should not pay similar prizes in YOUR mill, if you 
are a buyer of pulp. In addition to this, it will be ob- 
vious to every one of you that the direct cash reward 
is only a very small proportion of the total saving 
which will result from keeping a more exact check 
on all pulps purchased. 


Fillers 


There are few materials more interesting than the 
mineral fillers. Like most substances which are dug 
out of the ground, they appear in great variety with 
respect to both quality and price. As a result of this 
fact, a superintendent can save his company dollars 
and save himself trouble by seeing to it that a care- 
ful check is kept on the moisture, color, dirt and grit 
of each car of filler received. In addition to this, he 
can save the company any amount of money by being 
on the job at contract time and seeing to it that the 
purchasing department buys the type of filler which 
is best adapted to the grade of paper which he is 
making. 


Chemicals and Colors 


The chemicals and colors have been pretty 
thoroughly standardized by manufacturers during 
recent years and consequently there is comparatively 
little to be gained by paying any attention to them 
beyond the occasional analysis to check their purity. 
Lime, however, offers an exception to this rule. Al- 
though its manufacture has been more or less stand- 
ardized, it is rarely, if ever, sold to papermakers on 
its analysis. As a result, the papermaker, when buy- 
ing lime, seldom knows whether he is getting 100 per 
cent calcium oxide, or 50 per cent calcium oxide and 
50 per cent magnesium oxide. This is a matter of 
great importance because magnesium oxide, owing to 
its extreme insolubility is absolute deadwood, so far 
as the papermaker is concerned. It might also be 
said in this connection that as the calcium limestones 
become scarcer and scarcer, there will be an ever in- 
creasing tendency on the part of lime producers to 
ship the papermakers low calcium, high magnesia 
limes. 

There is still another point regarding lime which 
might be 6f interest to those of you who use rela- 
tively small quantities of it (two or three cars a 
year). As you all know, lime becomes air slaked 
when stored for any length of time, and in this con- 
dition, is worth very little so far as the papermaker 
is concerned. In addition to this, the barrels, or other 
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containers in which the lime is stored, suffer tremen- 
dously during the slaking process, with the result 
that the handling of the air-slaked lime becomes a 
mighty disagreeable and costly proposition. This 
disadvantage can be overcome by using ready slaked 
lime in place of burned lime. This material comes in 
sealed paper bags and does not deteriorate apprecia- 
bly if stored in a dry place. «Although one hundred 
pounds of ready slaked lime will only do the work of 
seventy-six pounds of fresh burned lime, this loss, 
under average circumstances, is more than compen- 
sated for by the saving of the original cost, freight 
rate, cooperage, and losses in storage. The writer 
has met with considerable success in the use of ready 
slaked lime and can recommend it. 
Size 

There is probably no material which offers more 
opportunities for hocus-pocus than does size. This 
is due largely to the fact that the action of the various 
sizing materials is not well understood by anyone. 
Naturally, the superintendent cannot be expected to 
solve the sizing riddle all by himself. However, he 
CAN co-operate to the utmost with the beater man, 
machine man, technical man, and purchasing agent 
in an effort to obtain a more complete knowledge of 
the size requirements in his mill. The opportunities 
for saving money on the sizing process are practically 
unlimited as is shown by the success of a certain en- 
gineering firm which you all know, and which takes 
as its sole profit, a small percentage of the total sav- 
ings which it is able to effect in the sizing processes 
of various mills throughout the country. 


Twine 

Twine is an indirect raw material which is used 
more or less generally in all paper mills. It would 
hardly seem possible that a superintendent could save 
his company any money by paying attention to such 
a small item as twine. However, the writer knows 
of one mill which is now saving from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand dollars a year on twine alone, sim- 
ply because it took the time and trouble to find out 
the kind of twine best fitted to its needs. Of course, 
two thousand a year isn’t much in a paper mill; but 
no one can deny that it’s worth saving. . 


Felts, Wires and Belting 

The indirect raw materials, felts, wires, and_belt- 
ings are extremely interesting and very important, . 
as all superintendents know. At the present time, 
there are practically unlimited opportunities in most 
mills for the introduction of more exactness into the 
selection of these materials. Indeed, there is an op- 
portunity for more exactness in YOUR mill if you 
cannot answer questions like the following about 
your felts and wires and your more important belts. 
The questions are: 

How many days was it on? 
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How many days was it run? 

What was the cost per day? 

What was the cost per pound of paper made? 

How much time was spent repairing it? 

What troubles, if any, developed during its run? 

In what way did it finally fail? 

It will be perfectly obvious to every one of you how 
information such as the above can be turned into dol- 
lars. However, let me give you an actual illustration 
from the X Paper Company. This company had been 
using “Y” brand dryer felts with good success for 
several years. In due time a super-salesman from 
the “Z” company came along, and with a masterful 
and very plausible sales talk, convinced the purchas- 
ing agent that the “X” company was losing a small 
fortune every day it avoided using “Z” brand dryer 
felts which “cost more but were worth it”. The re- 
sult, of course, was that the purchasing agent ordered 
several of the “Z” brand felts without consulting any 
one. Shortly afterward, the boss machine tender’s 
troubles commenced. The felts, in operation, got 
heavy and soggy and gave no end of trouble by 
stretching. However, like the game sport that he 
was, he laid his troubles to the war conditions and re- 
mained silent. After several months, when many 
valuable dollars had been lost, he had a change of 
heart and complained to the superintendent about the 
felts. That individual was very much surprised in- 
deed, since he didn’t know that the brand of felts 
had ever been changed. Perhaps the above story is 
rather unusual, however, it illustrates the point that 
it PAYS TO INTRODUCE MORE EXACTNESS 
INTO THE SELECTION OF RAW MATERIALS. 


Control of Manufacturing Processes 

Obviously, the first step in the exact control of the 
manufacturing process is exactness in the selection 
of raw materials. It is the height of foolishness to 
attempt to obtain one without the other. Although 
this phaze of the subject is extremely important and 
very interesting, there is only time here for a few 
suggestions which the writer thinks are very much 
worth while. These suggestions may well be put in 
the form of questions such as the following: 

_ 1, How many pounds of soda ash and bleach are 
ACTUALLY USED per 1000 pounds of any given 
grade of old papers or rags? 

2. How many pounds of size and alum are used per 
100 pounds of any given grade of paper? How does 
this compare with the practice of a year ago? Two 
years ago? 

3. What is the ACTUAL ratio between old papers, 
rags, sulfite and soda pulp in the furnish for any 
given grade of paper? 

4. What is the actual weight of fillers used per 
beater and what is the retention? 

5. At what concentration is the stock run in the 
beaters ? 
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6. What is the maximum variation in concentra- 
tion between different beaters? 

7. What is the relation between power consump- 
tion and concentration of stock in the beater? 

8. How accurate is the temperature control on the 
dryers? 

9. What is the average moisture content of the 
paper at the reel? 

10. How can you expect to get a uniform product, 
not to mention uniform costs, without knowing at 
least most of the above factors? 

The methods by which the answers to the above 
questions may be found are details which can best be 
left to the ingenuity of the superintendent, the most 
important thing being that the superintendent comes 
to realize the value of increased exactness in his man- 
ufacturing processes. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it may safely be said that there is 
still much to be desired in the way of greater exact- 
ness in the operation of most paper mills. And, if 
this paper has brought this one point forcibly home 
to you, the writer will feel that his effort has not been 
in vain. Further than this, it is the earnest hope of 
the writer that THIS ORGANIZATION will be a po- 


- tential factor in the bringing of the superintendents 


to a fuller realization of the importance of science 
and scientific control in order that the manufacture 
of paper, our chosen life work, may take and keep 
its rightful high place among the industrial enter- 
prises of the world. 





Paper from Veneer Waste 


N the wood waste from veneer factories, the U. S. 
I Forest Products Laboratory sees considerable 
raw material suitable for the manufacture of high 
grades of paper. The cores of many kinds of veneer 
logs, now used in a large part for fuel, would make 
excellent pulpwood. In addition, a large part of the 
clippings and small veneer waste, which amounts to 
1/5 of the total veneer cut, probably could be turned 
into pulp stock with profit. 

Among the veneer woods whose waste has paper- 
making possibilities are red gum, yellow poplar, cot- 
tonwood, birch, tupelo, basswood, and beech. Many 
veneer factories cutting these species are already 
within shipping distance of pulp mills. In certain 
other cases, veneer factories are so grouped that they 
might furnish pulpwood enough to warrant the erec- 
tion of a centrally-located mill. Other economic fac- 
tors being favorable, such a mill could profitably op- 
erate on a daily supply of veneer waste equivalent to 
50 cords of ordinary pulpwood. Of course, the con- 
struction of a mill should be undertaken only upon 
the advice of a competent mill engineer after a care- 
ful survey of local conditions. 
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Business Conditions and the Paper 
Manufacturer 


By DAVID R. FORGAN 
President National City Bank of Chicago % 


Address Before the Fall Business Conference of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
November 11, 1920, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago 


NEVER like to speak on financial conditions if I 
I am pessimistic. When I am pessimistic I decline 

to speak, so if I should say anything that sounds 
pessimistic, it will not be because I really am, but 
because there are certain facts that at first blush 
must seem pessimistic. 

There is no question about it; the reverse of the 
wave of business is here. You all know that just as 
well as I do. When you consider that if the farm- 
ers had sold their chief crops of this country four 
months ago they would have gotten five billions of 
dollars more cash than they could get for them today, 
you are getting right down to the very basis of 
things. Forty-nine per cent of our entire population 
in this country live by agriculture and agriculture 
represents 40 per cent of the buying power of the 
entire country. Therefore, when you get such a fun- 
damental fact as I have just stated, it is time for all 
of us to sit up and take notice and think how it is go- 
ing to affect our business, because you all know that 
that factor which will curtail the purchasing power 
of the farmer must immediately be reflected in the 
manufactories and in the wholesale and finally in the 
retail houses of the cities. 


High Costs Due to Economic Laws 


We went along, of course, and had what always 
follows a great war. We had the era of high prices. 
A great many articles have been written about what 
caused the high prices. The commonest explanation 
given by professors of political economy is that we 
bankers were to blame for it. They tell us that we 
bankers were too easy with credit; we so flooded the 
country with money that the old theory, “The more 
money, the more easy it is to buy,” seemed to work, 
and that put prices up. I have never been able to 
accept that theory. I have never loaned a man money 
to put the price of anything up. I have loaned thou- 
sands of men money, twice as much as I used to, be- 
cause the prices have gone up. The trouble with 
these professors of political economy is that they put 
the effect before the cause. It is the very reverse. If 
the cost of production of paper goes up a hundred per 
cent, and you have to carry the same stock of paper 
as you did before to do your business, then you come 
in and ask me, the banker, for $200,000 of credit. 
That is what expands credit; not the other thing. 

The fact is, when you get right down to it, that no 
one was to blame for the high cost of living. It was 


due to economic laws which is an inexorable law of 
gravitation, and just as that old law of demand and 
supply put the prices of things too high, just so 
surely must the prices come down. I am told that you 
are, fortunately, in about the only business left where 
prices have not come down very much as yet. Ina 
good many other businesses, my customers, who tell 
me, as a banker, their experiences are a good deal 
like a Scotch elder that I heard of in my native coun- 
try. It seemed that in that district, they always 
meet once a year on a kind of a thanksgiving day to 
give their Almighty thanks for the bountiful crops, 
but one year the crops were pretty nearly nil. The 
church, however, thought they would have the usual: 
services, and this old elder, who was a farmer, didn’t 
attend the service. His minister came to see him 
and asked him why he had not gone. “Well, sir,” he 
said, “I didn’t want to approach my Maker in a spirit 
of sarcasm.” 

When a man who deals in hides tells me at my desk 
that he sold a few of his hides at fifty cents, could 
have sold them all but didn’t want to; later he sold a 
few more at forty cents, could have sold them all then 
but didn’t want to; a month or two later he sold them 
at twenty-three cents a pound, could have sold them 
all but only sold a little, and finally told me that he 
sold them all at thirteen cents, then I think he is 
pretty nearly in the class of that old Scotch elder, 
when Thanksgiving Day comes this year he is not 
going to be quite in the same spirit he was Thanks- 
giving Day last year. 

Of course, I might go on and illustrate the same 
thing in a great many other lines, but it is useless, 
you all know it just as well as I do that while we were 
climbing up the ladder, we are now climbing down. 
So long as we come down one step at a time, however, 
it will be all right; and if we keep our heads, we will 
neither fall off the ladder, nor will we allow any one 
to kick it out from below our feet ; we will come down 
regularly and orderly. 

I often thought, along the line that I am now 
speaking of, how much the so-called profiteers were 
blamed. There was a lot of profiteering, but you 
know I believe from all I have had a chance to observe 
that the greater part of the so-called profiteering in 
this country was involuntary. These great economic 
forces were at work and if a man bought $100,000 
worth of something and it was worth $110,000 or 
$115,000 before it was delivered, of course he was 
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making a profit. You couldn’t expect him to be such 
a fool as to sell it away under the market because he 
happened to be lucky enough to have bought it on a 
rising market ; and so I say, a great deal of our profi- 
teering was involuntary, and I am sorry to say also 
that a great deal of our losses are going to be involun- 
tary. Things are going to come down whether we 
like it or not. They are coming down. They have 
come down. They have come down already too far 
in some cases, such as hides. 


Financial Expansion 

Now, what about the financial situation caused by 
allthis? Of course you know that we have had finan- 
cial expansion. There is another thing that the mag- 
azine articles blame the bankers for. I have read 
several articles by men wh : ought to know better who 
blame the Federal Reserve Board in Washington for 
the tremendous expansion of currency and credit. 
Why, you might as well talk about carrying on a war 
without gunpowder as without financial expansion. 
You cannot possibly finance a war without expansion 
of credit. It isn’t money that does it; it is credit. 
The simplest illustration of that I can give you ina 
moment. 

Suppose one of you were my customer and you 
come into my bank tomorrow morning and you want 
to borrow $50,000, and I have some words with you 
and should happen to agree to it. Then, what takes 
place? Do I call my policemen and my porters and 
lug out $50,000 in cash and give it to you as a loan? 
Not at all. I am just one of yourselves, I am a paper 
buyer and a paper manufacturer. I pick up a little 
piece of paper (I don’t know what they cost now, but 
we used to buy a thousand for a dollar) which has 
certain blanks and print on it. I fill up the blanks, 
“So many months after date I promise to pay to the 
National City Bank of Chicago” (Get the name of the 
bank right, gentlemen. I believe in advertising. 
Three per cent on savings.) “$50,000,” and I say, 
“Sign that, Mr. Sisson,” and Mr. Sisson signs it and 
I hand it to my discount clerk and say, “Put that to 
the credit of Mr. Sisson.” Now, before Mr. Sisson 
has left my office, my loans have gone up $50,000 and 
my deposits have gone up $50,000, less a little bit of 
a rake-off, which generally is so insignificant it isn’t 
worth talking about, but at present fairly good. My 
deposits have gone up $50,000 but there is neither a 
dollar more nor a dollar less money in the bank than 
when Mr. Sisson came in. That is an expansion of 
credit. 

Now, the next day I find that I am a little short at 
the clearing house where millions of credit comes up 
against millions of other credit and washes them- 
selves off, blot each other out and just leaves a little 
balance that I have to pay, but I am a little short of 
that balance, so I take Mr. Sisson’s note and I send 
it over to the Federal Reserve Bank, and I say, “Dis- 
count that for the National City Bank of Chicago.” 
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They put it to our credit and then if I want currency, 
I telephone over to them or send over for it, and I get 
the currency. That is a further expansion of credit, 
plus an expansion of currency which is only credit in 
another form. 


Uncle Sam’s Expansion of Credit 


Now, when Uncle Sam came along and was fighting 
the greatest war in history where he not only had to 
wage the war for himself but loan billions to his Al- 
lies, Uncle Sam got into the paper making business, 
and he made $20,000,000,000 of paper and the people 
of this country patriotically bought it all, and there 
was no more money nor any less in the banks after 
we were through with that transaction than before 
we started. That was all an expansion of credit. 
Consequently, we did have a tremendous expansion 
of credit. We never could have done it at all but 
for one thing—the Federal Reserve System; thank 
God for it. We didn’t have that system when the 
war broke out, you remember, and we almost had an 
old-fashioned panic, although the war was 3,000 
miles from us, but before we got into the war, the 
good Lord, who looks after Uncle Sam and children 
and drunk men, took care that we had the Federal 
Reserve System, and marvel of marvels, it was the 
Democratic party that gave it to us. While I am not 
a Democrat, I think I might give the Democrats 
credit for at least putting it over. It was very, very 
good, and we would have been the laughing stock of 
the world if we had gone into that war and not had it. 
Just fancy trying to sell a five billion dollar liberty 
loan on a suspended bank system, on what we used | 
to call a panic. Why, it is unthinkable. But we 
didn’t have that to go through. We got along be- 
cause that system is very, very good and has been 
very wisely managed. When we set it up in this 
country we couldn’t foresee that over 50 per cent 
of this expansion possibility, which I described, was 
going to be taken up by the government to finance 
the greatest war in the world; we couldn’t foresee 
that. Consequently, when Uncle Sam had taken up 
53 per cent of this possible expansion, it only left 
47 per cent for the expansion necessary to take care 
of the tremendous volume of business at tremen- 
dously high prices which always accompanies and 
follows a war. It wasn’t long, therefore, before we 
got pretty nearly to the end of that great expansion, 
because the law requires that for these notes that I 
explained how to get we have to have at least 40 per 
cent of gold in the Federal Reserve Bank, and we 
have to have at least 35 per cent of gold against 
deposit liability of the Federal Reserve Bank; so 
about four, five or six months ago when this gold 
reserve, which during the first two years of Federal 
Reserve System had always been up about 75 per 
cent, commenced to work down toward the legal 
point of 40 per cent, we began to hear whispers of a 
panic. I said, “No, it is almost impossible that we 
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should have what we call a panic under our present 
system.” You can have a stock market panic; you 
might have an industrial panic, but a financial panic, 
under the old description of leading to complete sus- 
pension on the part of the banks, is now practically 
an impossibility. You know how that was. In the 
old days before we had this system, the reserve law 
of the banks of this country required every indi- 
vidual bank to keep its own individual reserves in its 
own safe, largely. That is just the same as if a law 
compelled every citizen of Chicago, as a preventive 
against fire, to keep a bucket of water in his house, 
and also forbade him to use that bucket of water to 
throw it on any fire that might occur. That was 
the old system of reserve, and you know how it 
worked. Whenever anything big happened, enough 
to scare the bankers of the country—of course, it 
had to happen in a big city like New York, or possibly 
a Scotchman running a big bank in Chicago went 
wrong, or something else that you never heard of be- 
fore happened—at that very moment the country 
bankers all over the country, big and little, got 
frightened and pulled their money out of the centers 
for the purpose of filling up that individual bucket 
to the top and being in legal shape. Why, of course 
we could stand it for about a week and then we said, 
“No more; suspend payments.” 

I started my present bank in 1907, in the month 
of February, and in July I was suspended. Not 
because there was anything the matter with the 
bank, but because we couldn’t help ourselves. We 
were then in the clutches of an inexorable economic 
law just as we have been lately and as we are today. 
We are now having the reverse of the wave. The 
wave that has come in, the tide that flowed in and 
flowed high has begun to flow back and to probably 
flow back a little further before it begins to come in 
again. But, I am still optimistic. I see no reason 
why this period of adjustment should be long drawn 
out. I think it will be comparatively short, much 
shorter than any of us now can see, because I have 
noticed that things have a wonderful way in this 
country when they get down a bit of starting up 
again, and when they get up a bit of starting down 
again. I have never gone short on Uncle Sam and 
I never intend to. 

The United States of America, with 107,000,000 
people, has a consumptive power that none of us 
comprehend, and just as soon as we get over our 
little bit of panicky feeling, when things begin to 
look a little better, there will be a rush to buy, while 
today on a falling market with a scared feeling that 
we have not yet reached the bottom, nobody will buy. 

There is no better illustration than the stock mar- 
ket; if any of you look at it (I hope you don’t) you 
will notice that—take United States Steel Common, 
for example; it is probably worth more today than 
it ever was, and you can hardly get anybody to look 
or think of it, but if the brokers were to put it up to 
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150, everybody would be falling over one another to 
buy it. It is a law of human nature, and today we 
are in that first stage of a little bit of panicky feeling 
and scared that things are going to be pretty bad. 
I don’t think that it will last long, and I am very 
glad that it is going so regularly and so gradually 
as itis. That is all we can expect. 


The Matter of Exchange 


On the matter of exchange, your president asked 
me to,say a word. Of course, you all know how our 
relations to other countries, with the exchange being 
so much in our favor and so greatly against them, 
is interfering with American business. The other 
countries simply cannot afford to buy in this country, 
the exchange is so much against them. Now, if I 
had my way, I would get up some kind of a funding 
of the debt of the Allies to this country. This coun- 
try loaned our Allies in the war, chiefly England and 
France and Italy, $10,000,000,000, and all we have 
got for it is their I. O. U. We have no promise to 
pay; we have no agreed rate of interest; we have 
no date at which they are to begin to pay agreed 
upon. Now, that to my mind is the great insur- 
mountable black cloud that is standing out between 
this country and Europe in the matter of financial 
relation. Why not get rid of that cloud by financing 
these loans. Give our allies fifty years—they will 
probably need it—to pay that on a sinking fund bond 
and let Uncle Sam take that bond, guarantee it and 
sell it in this country. We can absorb it and that 
will reduce Uncle Sam’s debt by $10,000,000,000, be- 
cause about a third of all the money we raised went 
in that way. That is one thing that I think should 
be done, and I believe very likely will be done under 
the coming administration. 

Now I don’t feel pessimistic for uncthiie reason. 
This thing is going to be good for the whole country 
at large. You perhaps won’t make quite as much 
money and other men won’t make quite as much 
money as they have done the last year or two. I 
suppose you won’t believe me when I say I don’t want 
to see my bank make as much money as it is doing, 
but I am perfectly sincere in that statement. I would 
much rather loan money at five per cent, which is a 
decent rate, and have comfortable business and see 
everything going along nicely, than to be charging 
my customers seven per cent and be under such a 
continual strain as we are at the present moment. 


Saner Business in View 
Therefore, I think the first thing we ought to all 
decide on is not to make the last dollar. It is time 
for sitting in the boat, each one in his own boat, and 
keeping it from rocking as far as possible. Keep its 


nose to the wind and you will pull to shore. Don’t 
get frightened; fright never helps anybody. It only 
hurts. Believe in the United States of America; be- 
lieve in your own business; believe that the good old 
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ship of America will steady itself as she always has 
done after a bit of storm and you will come out all 
right, and better than ever. 

So I say we are on the road to a saner business, 
and that is what we all should want, even if it means 
less profits it will be all the same to’ us; if the high 
cost of living comes down we won’t need to make 
such big profits, and if that high cost of living does 
come down, as it is bound to come, it is going to be 
a great benefit to the whole people. . Of course, it is 
not an easy matter. Wages have got to come down; 
they are coming down now to some extent, but you 
have got to consider that you are up against this 
scarcity of homes for the working man and for the 
clerk. It is the hardest thing in Chicago today for a 
clerk, if he is a married man with a small modern 
salary, to get a place in which to live. It is a hard 
thing for working men all over. Now we have got 
to find some way of meeting that demand by supply- 
ing buildings so that the working man and the clerk 
can get a cheaper home before you can reduce his 
wages very much. The whole thing has got to come 
slowly and gradually and be handled wisely, but we 
are the people in America who can do it and we are 
going to do it; we are doing it. So I am not worried. 
I believe that the time will not be long when things 
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will begin to pick up again, and money is going to be 
easier, which will be encouraging, investment will go 
higher, and I think you will see that condition before 
we are very long in the new year. 

I said when I started that I am always glad to 
speak to business men. I often think that there is 
just as much room for courage and honor and exer- 
cise of character in the modern business man’s life 
as there ever was in the life of any man, including 
ail the knights of old. 

I don’t know of any better life than for noble, suc- 
cessful business men to have endured early hard- 
ships with fortitude and overcome difficulties by 
perseverance, to have founded or developed a large 
business, useful in itself and giving employment to 
many, to have established a character above re- 
proach, to have achieved fortune, independence, posi- 
tion and influence, to have given largely of money to 
charity and have time to give to citizenship, to have 
accumulated the esteem, the confidence and the 
friendship of your fellows, and to have gained all 
this of the world without starving the heart into 
hardness or losing the soul by avarice. I say, he who 
has so lived, has nobly lived and he should find peace 
and honor when the shadows begin to deepen and 
the evening of life draws on. 


The Transportation Situation 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor of Railway Age 


Presented at the Fall Meeting of the Salesman’s Association of the Paper Industry, on September 
29, 1920, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


HE things that are the matter with the rail- 
road business are largely due to the same 
causes as some things that are the matter 

with the paper business, and the main cause is too 
much government interference. 

We have an inadequate supply of transportation. 
I am going to try to talk to you briefly and very in- 
formally about the general railroad situation. The 
railroad problem is, as old Caesar said about Gaul, 
“divided into three parts.” The first is the labor 
part, the second is the purely transportation part, 
that relating to the handling of the passenger and 
freight business of the country, and the third is the 
financial part, that relating to what earnings the rail- 
ways require in order to enable them to provide satis- 
factory transportation. 


The Labor Phase 


Some months ago, the labor phase of this problem 
was much the most acute. Under government con- 
trol, there were some very large advances made in 
the wages of railroad employees, and all of them were 
put either on the absolute eight-hour or, on what is 
called in train service, the “basic eight-hour day” 


basis. That change from the ten-hour to the eight- 
hour basis made necessary a large increase in em- 
ployees. The total increase in the pay roll was over 
$1,000,000,000 and it had been increased about three 
hundred fifty million dollars in the preceding two 
years. You might think that after the employees 
had been given more favorable working conditions, 
shorter hours and large advances in wages, the labor 
problem would have been solved. As a matter of 
fact, it was more acute when the railroads were re- 
turned to private operation than it ever had been 
before. The employees at that time were demanding 
further advances in wages amounting to one billion 
dollars a year. They were threatening to strike if 
the advance was not granted. 


Esch-Gummins Bill 


It was largely due to that situation that when the 
Esch-Cummins Bill was passed there were incorpor- 
ated in it certain provisions for the peaceful settle- 
ment of labor controversies on railroads, especially 
creating the Railroad Labor Board. That board was 
supposed to settle all these matters, but there was 
some delay about appointing its personnel, and in the 
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latter part of March, a month after the railroads had 
been returned to their owners, there began a number 
of so-called “outlaw” strikes. 

In July, however, the Railroad Labor Board made 
its award. It awarded the railroad employees ad- 
vances amounting to about $625,000,000 annually. 
The labor conditions were growing better before that 
award was made. Since the award was made, there 
has been a very marked improvement in labor condi- 
tions. Not only have the employees who have stayed 
at work given better service, but the outlaw strike 
has been called off. Many of the employees who had 
left the service of the companies have returned, and 
the service of the railways is more satisfactory than 
it has been for along time. It is, however, not satis- 
factory, and I fear it will be a long time before it is. 

One reason it is not satisfactory is that under gov- 
ernment control, a very marked change in the atti- 
tude of the employees toward private ownership and 
management took place and labor organizations began 
their propaganda for what you are all familiar with 
as the Plumb Plan. 


_ The Plumb Plan 

The Plumb Plan, as you know, contemplates the 
purchase of the railroads by the government, and 
their operation by a Board of Directors, one-third of 
whose members are to be appointed to represent the 
public, one-third to represent the officers and one- 
third the employees. That would really mean two- 
thirds representing the employees, because under 
government ownership there would be no difference 
between officers and employees. The plan contem- 
plates the fixing of all salaries and wages by a board 
composed entirely of officers and employees, and pro- 
vides for the people of the United States to guarantee 
all the operating expenses and fixed charges of the 
railroads. 

You are not hearing much about this propaganda 
for the Plumb Plan now, but it is going on among the 
employees very actively. It is a serious matter; not 
that I think there is any chance of the plan being 
adopted, but because the arguments being used are 
of such a character as to have a demoralizing influ- 
ence. The officers of the railways are being held up 
to the employees as a bunch of grafters, the salaries 
paid to the higher officers are being exaggerated, and 
it is being represented to the employees that the 
owners are getting excessive profits. As long as that 
agitation goes on, and I fear it will go on for a long 
time, there is bound to be more or less discontent 
among the employees which will have a bad influence 
on efficiency. : However, that sort of propaganda is 
not being carried on solely among railway employees. 
It is a part of the general campaign for radicalism 
and sovietism. 


The Transportation Phase 


The second phase of the problem to which I re- 
ferred is the purely transportation phase, that of 
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moving the business. The conditions which have 
made it difficult to handle the business are due to a 
series of developments which began a long time ago. 
There was a policy of regulation adopted in this 
country a good many years ago about which very 
widely different opinions were expressed by those 
who advocated and opposed it. It was contended 
by those who advocated it, that it was a fair policy 
and a necessary one and would be beneficial to the 
public. It was held by others that it was drastic and 
unfair and would result in a very great reduction of 
the expansion of the railroads. 

The facts do show that the average return earned 
by the railroads upon the book cost of their road and 
equipment declined from five and three-quarters per 
cent when the first rate advance case was decided in 
1911, to about four per cent in 1914 and 1915, and 
meantime there was a steady and very rapid decline 
of investment in railroads. 

The annual investment in railways went down from 
$800,000,000 a year, when the first rate advance case 
was settled, to less than $300,000,000 in 1915. That 
brings us up to the fall of 1915. Perhaps not having 
so closely followed those matters, you don’t recall that - 
there was a very large increase in railroad traffic be- 
ginning in the late fall of 1915, and that there never 
has been a time from that day to this, except for a 
few months following the armistice, when we have 
not been confronted with the problem of railroad con- 
gestion and car shortage. 

Now, what has been the cause of that? Well, dif- 
ferent people attribute it to different causes. Some 
attribute it to inefficiency in the operation of the rail- 
roads. I attribute it chiefly to the fact that from 
1915 to 1918 there was an increase of forty-five per 
cent in the freight traffic handled and an increase of 
only about two per cent in the railroads’ facilities and 
equipment. The amount of freight being handled 
today is approximately fifty per cent greater than 
in 1915, and the most liberal estimate of the increase 
in facilities that has occurred is less than five per 
cent. 

Now, when the so-called “breakdown” of the rail- 
roads occurred in 1917, and they were taken over by 
the government, there were some very large claims 
made. It was claimed that under unified operation 
and government control, it would be possible to in- 
crease their efficiency and the amount of business 
handled. In 1918 there was never a time when the 
business offered was not larger than the railroads 
could handle, so the government had ample oppor- 
tunities to show whether under unified operation the 
facilities could be better utilized. As a matter of 
fact, in that year they handled only one and eight- 
tenths per cent more freight than in 1917. 

That was the total increase that resulted from uni- 
fied efforts under government control. There was,a 
decrease in the average miles each freight car moved 

(Continued on page 1260) 
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A Paper Handling Product 


By C. B. 
The Elwell-Parker 


of newsprint, followed by the tender, who 

finds difficulty in directing its travel along 
the row of steel floor plates to the wrapping room, 
where it stops behind a half a dozen more rolls ready 
to be covered. The wrapper is busy with the brush, 
with which he applies liberally the paste to both 
ends of the heavier paper covering which lays flat 
on the floor. 

He then walks behind the nearest newsprint roll 
and pushes it across the wet end of the wrapper, 
which adheres to it. Continuing the movement, the 
far end of the wrapper sticks as the roll passes. 

Having broken down the ends of the wrapper, the 
roll moves onto the scale, and is then ready to have 
the end discs pasted on. 

Now the real labor begins—it is no longer a one- 
man job. 

The end discs of heavy paper must firmly bind the 
broken over wrapper to protect it from damage in 
handling or transit. 

The pasted discs are ready. Usual practice at this 
stage of the operation has been to call the tallest 
man on the floor to take his position with a long stick 
inserted in the core of the roll. Two men with a 
cross bar must assist him lift. one end (half the 
weight of the roll, 600 to 800 pounds), while one 
inserts a block under the roll to support it in an in- 
clined position. In completing the up-ending opera- 
tion, the roll is stood on the pasted end disc. The 
upper disc is then placed in position and a heavy 
board weight is laid on top. 

The ever increasing demand for paper and the de- 
crease in desirable and usually high priced labor for 
these heavy lifting jobs has created the necessity for 
any equipment which will speed the movement of 


Os and over spins the heavy 72-inch roll 
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Electric Company 


the product between the finishing room and the 
freight car or boat. 

Several progressive Canadian mill operating man- 
agers with their engineers began a study of this 
delivery end of the mill and decided that something 
more efficient, safe and dependable must be substi- 
tuted for hand labor. 

These men were more or less familiar with electric 
industrial storage battery trucks, which had demon- 
strated their usefulness in handling flat stock and 
sulphite. As a consequence they presented their 
problem to one of the builders of this equipment, 
with the result that after much study and experi- 
mentation, a design was completed in which 90 per 
cent of the parts were already standard in a line of 
sixteen types which have been manufactured for 
years. 

Ten more of the equipments were completed, and 
all’ are reported as having speeded up the product 
and lightened the work. 

The equipment consists of the power end of an 
electric freight car type battery truck, hundreds of 
which have been used by various railroads for the 
past ten years. 

The power end of the truck consists of a heavy 
steel, hot riveted frame carried on springs over a 
steel, full floating type drive axle with a worm gear 
driven by a direct connected motor receiving current 
from a storage battery located immediately above 
the motor and carried on the truck. The capacity of 
this battery will be found sufficient for the usual 
day’s work, the size cells or plates being determined 
by the mill requirements. 

The 2114x314 drive wheels steer as well as move 
the outfit. The power controller is of the self-re- 
turning to neutral type, with an interlocked battery 
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switch or circuit breaker which makes it impossible 
to operate the truck from the floor and only capable 
of being operated when the driver is in position to 
control it. If in operating he steps off or for some 
reason must release controls, the truck will stop 
within its own length when traveling at full speed 
—automatically. 

There are no fuses on the truck to blow, should 
truck be overloaded. On the other hand, the motor 
will take all the power the battery will deliver with- 
out signs of distress. If the truck is overloaded it 
will stop. It may be driven in either direction. 

It is equipped with a tiller type steering handle 
and an electric horn. 

For incline work it may be stopped when ascend- 
ing by applying the brake. To pick up speed full 
power is applied and the brake released gradually. 
The brake and circuit breaker and controller operate 
independently. The control handle may be removed 
by the operator when he leaves the truck standing. 
All these features guarantee safety when traveling. 


The roll carrying mechanism consists of a heavy, 
perfectly balanced steel apron with a chisel into 
which newsprint is rolled. A telescoping quadrant 
bar is furnished to slip around the roll in the apron 
if of small size. This apron is attached to a heavy 
steel casting revolving on large ball bearing and 
which is supported by a rocking, structural steel 
A frame pivoted on special axle fitted with two 
1014”x5” rubber tired steerable wheels. 

A standard motor driven mechanism such as used 
in industrial revolving crane trucks is used to handle 
the single line which performs a marvelous function 
of handling the roll in three planes. 

The single line cable from drum runs over a swivel 
pulley or sheave at top of a structural A frame and 
is attached to the apron near the outer end of the 
latter. 

With the apron on the floor, the newspring is 
rolled into it, either one 72”, two 34”, or three 24”. 
The operator standing at the rear of truck closes 
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the switch manually. The apron with the horizontal 
roll is lifted up six or eight inches as the cable rocks 
the A frame, which supports it, back toward the 
truck. As the A frame is pulled back, it rests on a 
pair of special coil springs. The reaction in these 
springs is such that as the cable continues to wind 
in, it revolves the apron and newsprint into an end 
position with the load back over the truck wheel 
base. When it reaches this position, it trips a switch 
and the hoist motor stops. A special designed lip 
keeps the roll in the apron when in a vertical position. 

The rolls may now be safely transferred to any 
part of the mill, drying or shipping floor or straight 
into the freight car if desired. 

To set the roll on end, it is only necessary to start 
the hoist motor and pay out the cable. The distribu- 
tion of weight is so finely worked out that the roll 
moves into a vertical position and is set on the floor 
in front of the truck. The special end chisel on the 
apron is of such a design that it can be inserted with 
small assistance without tearing the end wrapper. 
Please note that a single cable does all this perfect 
operation. 

Simplicity, flexibility and ruggedness are the domi- 
nant characteristics. Dependability for continuous 
operation is guaranteed, so that when once in service 
the whole mill force will not be called to help in the 
pasting and shipping room if the equipment should 
later not prove equal to the task. 

Every mill operator knows the cost of storing or 
loading cars with short rolls when one layer is placed 
and the second rolled up onto it. He will understand 
this machine will stack them without labor other 
than rolling them into-the apron. At every point 
between the mill and the printing press these rolls 
are handled there is use for these machines. 

The manufacturer of this equipment is greatly in- 
debted for the suggestions given by various mill 
managers and is gratified to know that reports indi- 
cate this machine will reduce hazards, costs, lighten 
labor and speed production to meet the enormous de- 
mands of 1921. 
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Farnsworth Systems for Paper Milla 
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The Farnsworth Forced Steam Circulation System 
for your Paper Machine, shown here, makes better 
paper, increases production of paper, dries paper with 
less pressure, and has been installed on over 75 Paper 
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No complications, no changes in the dryers—can be NO AIR—NO WATER IN DRYERS 
installed without interfering with production. Con- 
densation coming from Paper Machine can be delivered No air, no water in the dryers, high velocity steam 


to Feed Water Heater, or returned directly into the polishes inside of dryers, and has been approved by the 
boilers under pressure and at the same temperature aS__ President down to the boss machine tender. 
it leaves the Paper Machine. 


























The Farnsworth Forced Steam Circulation System 
for the Tissue Machine is guaranteed to eliminate all 
water and air from the dryers. Paper Makers know 
the advantage of such a System. 





Use the Farnsworth System to drain your blast fan 
coils, heating systems and other heating apparatus into 


FARNSWORTH ENGINEERS MAKE LAYOUT - - : 
Ta Fy Farnsworth Machines, which return the condensation 
Farnsworth Engineers will inspect your conditions, directly into the boilers and save coal. I 
make the layout, and supervise the installation. 


Increase 
Production 


Save 
Fuel 








FARNSWORTH COMPANY - - - Conshohocken, Pa. | F 
CANADIAN FARNSWORTH CO. - - Toronto, Canada | ( 
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llgave Fuel—Dry with Less Steam Pressure 
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No machine too large or ee small to be handled by the with or without basement. Return line should be connected 
Farnsworth System. The Board Machine shown here contains to Duplex Boiler Feeders, shown below, so that condensation 
72 dryers, temperature of which is just as hot as the steam is returned directly into the boiler. No charge made for pre- 
will make them. With no water in the dryers the load on the liminary report on your Plant. 
engine is reduced. System can be installed on Paper Machines 


Farnsworth Closed Loop Boiler Feeding System 
| FARNSWORTH DUPLEX BDILER FEEDERS 
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Your Engineer Knows 
if It's Genuine Rainbow 


He knows from long experience that there may be 
other red sheet packings but only one Rainbow. 


He has learned to look for the diamond trade mark 
and the word ‘‘ Rainbow”’ on every roll for in no other 
way can he obtain Rainbow dependability. 


A car builder in the Middle West, for example, once 
changed from Rainbow to a cheap red sheet. The 
failure of one gasket of this inferior packing on his 
main steam line caused a shut-down of his entire plant 
for 45 minutes. This experience cost his company 
more money than their entire packing purchases for 
over five years. 


In most instances one failure out of 200 gaskets will 
cost you more money than the difference in price 
between cheaper sheet packing and Rainbow. 


United States Rubber Company 


Specify genuine Rainbow— 1790 Broadway New York City 


“the right packing in the The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
right place’’. Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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A Standard Container Board 


By CHARLES E. RANEY 
Mid-West Box Company 


Presented at the Convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association 
on November 13, 1920, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago « 


or solid fibre containers is a very broad sub- 

ject to deal with. This is especially true on 
account of these liners being made from fibrous ma- 
terials gathered from all parts of the country. These 
materials are disintegrated and reformed into a sheet 
of paper to withstand so many pounds pressure to 
the square inch before bursting. I do not believe 
there is a superintendent present who has made test 
liners who has not experienced trouble in securing 
a uniform pop test, which is the most exacting 
standard for liners. I have so far failed to find any 
two mills using exactly the same furnish or formula 
for making test liners, and do not believe any two 
mills can, for the reason stated above. The bulk of 
material used in making liners is gathered together 
by paper stock dealers all over the country; there- 
fore, how is it possible for the mills to make a stand- 
ard test liner? You will most likely find each mill 
has a standard of its own. I have often heard it 
said of mills with their own box factories: “Oh, 
well, they can run anything and get away with it, 
because they use the board themselves.” I will have 
to take issue with this remark. In the majority of 
cases you will find that mills with box factories are 
more exacting in their standards than those without. 

One bug-a-boo to the mill making test liners is the 
paper stock, or so-called manilas or fibre papers. 
There is no standard paper stock source to draw 
from, and some of these fibre papers have been con- 
verted into paper several times previous. 

Neither is there a standard Kraft pulp, although 
there are a number of good pulps produced from 
pine, fir, hemlock, spruce, etc., that are more or less 
uniform. Because of being made from one grade of 
wood, pulp. is the most standard material used in 
making test liners and is the material upon which 
the ‘superintendent pins most of his faith to secure 
the proper bursting strength. Most of you gentle- 
men get reports now and then from your foremen 
that the test is going down, and if, upon examina- 
tion, you find the stock (fibers) of insufficient length, 
you will probably tell the foreman to have Bill add a 
few hundred pounds more of Kraft in the next beater 
down and have Jim slow the machine down until the 
Kraft gets arqund. 

As to the stock used in the balance of the sheet, 
each superintendent usually has his own ideas. 
Mixed papers, box factory waste, old Kraft papers, 


TT: manufacture of test liners for corrugated 


Kraft screenings and news are used in the liner - 


beaters, according to the individual idea of the super- 
intendent of the mill. 

In our Mid-West box factories we have never 
found that a sheet containing Kraft screenings was 
satisfactory after having been made into boxes, on 
account of the large unrefined particles of wood left 
in the sheet. These particles are not resilient and 
when seasoned in the combined board, cause the liner 
to break on the scores of the boxes and the finish to 
rough up easily if the box is stored where it can 
absorb moisture. 

I believe I have covered the principal grades of 
materials used in the making of test liners and will 
now try to outline how we in the Mid-West endeavor 
to secure standard test liners in our own mills. Please | 
bear in mind that I am dealing with .016 85-lb. and 
100-lb. test waterproofed liners, as we run these 
grades exclusively. 


Quality Dependent on Character of Stock 


The quality of the finished product is wholly de- 
pendent on the character of the stock used and the 
manner in which it is manipulated in the beaters, 
jordans and on the paper machine, and the liner 
can be no better than the quality of fibers put into 
it. We use but three grades of materials in making 
our liners; namely, manila papers, Kraft pulp and 
our own box factory waste. 

On the manila papers we have an arrangement 
with a paper stock company whereby endeavors are 
made to obtain an extra good grade of manilas. 
Notwithstanding the extra care used in the sorting 
of these manilas, it is still impossible to secure an 
absolutely uniform grading and some bales will con- 
tain stronger fibre papers than others, for reasons 
stated before. 

As to the Kraft pulp, we have used but one par- 
ticular kind for the past several years, and this only 
after a long series of experiments with different 
pulps. 

We find box factory waste to be an excellent ma- 
terial to use in the filler of the sheet because it is 
sorted before it is baled in our own plants; the test 
stock being shipped to our own mills and the straw 
to the straw mills. In this way we secure a uniform 
grading, and this box factory waste, having been 
disintegrated before, beats up very quickly into short 
fibers, which help materially in closing up the pores 
of the sheet. 

(Continued on page 1256) 
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High Grade Machine Finish and 
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Canadian Bleached Sulphite 
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Maine Coated Paper Co. 
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Activity of Forest Products Laboratory 


By D. CLARK EVEREST 


Presented at the Executive Committee Meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Association, on 
November 10, 1920, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago 


AM presenting herewith a statement of the 
{ activity of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
and why, in my mind, the American Paper and 
Pulp Association ought to endorse and support, both 
morally and financially, the work of the laboratory. 
First, I wish to present briefly the various subjects 
which have been studied at the laboratory, which I 
believe you will recognize as of benefit to us. The 
first work of general interest was the experimental 
work on all classes of wood in the grinding process 
and the preparation of paper samples made from 
these various woods, together with the data relative 
to grinding and the comments as to the suitability 
of same for commercial purposes. This publication 
is only one of its kind, and has been quoted and 
used by practically every practical and technical man 
in dealing with ground wood problems since its pub- 
lication. 


The study of uniform cooking methods and sul- 
phite process has been of great value. The utiliza- 
tion of cotton linters for the manufacture of pulp has 
been demonstrated successfully. 

Studies of the use of grasses, straw and other 
crop plants have been made, and while no particular 
gain has been made by the addition of new paper 
making materials, it has demonstrated that some of 
them are not suited to the work and has shut off 
work on certain materials which only meant waste 
of time on the part of many individuals. 


The reworking of old papers which have been 
previously treated with asphalt, paraffin and other 
materials has been studied and some progress made 
in the recovery of the saturating or coating materials. 

The recovery of by-products from soda and sul- 
phate process is being studied and promises good 
results, particularly on Southern woods. The deter- 
mination of proper refractory materials for the lining 
of smelters in sulphate mills has been of great benefit 
to that branch of the industry. 

The study of aluminum sulphate substitute is of 
-interest to every manufacturer. 

The study of fiber losses is also of interest to the 
entire industry. The substitution of niter-cake and 
salt-cake in the sulphates industry promises some 
relief for the craft manufacturer. Sulphite liquor 
utilization for various purposes and the use of hem- 
lock bark for tanning are of utmost importance and 
good progress has been made in that work. 

Bleaching of sulphite and sulphate pulps and the 
proper preparation of both classes of pulp for bleach- 
ing are subjeets under consideration and on the 


bleaching of sulphate particularly have yielded good 
results and benefit to the trade. 

The laboratory personnel have continually urged 
the adoption of uniform pulp wood pure specifica- 
tions and methods of measurement, and while this 
work is being carried on, I believe, by this Associa- 
tion, the laboratory is anxious to help in any way 
possible. 


Lumber mill waste utilization is also a thing which 
has been studied and one which, as time goes on, will 
be of increasing importance. 

These are but some of the problems attacked by 
the laboratory and there are many others which 
have proven of great benefit to those of us who have 
made use of the laboratory. 


Deterioration of Pulp Wood 


The problem which has been most interesting to 
me has been the study of the deterioration of pulp 
wood and wood pulp, and this is in my mind the 
greatest problem we have to face today. The study 
of this subject was begun on infected wood pulp, but 
it soon became evident that the cause of the trouble 
was infected pulp wood, and this led us back to a- 
condition which every one of us knew existed and 
which no one took much pains to check. For the 
amount of loss involved, I believe, less expenditure 
of gray matter and money has been made to correct 
the deterioration in pulp wood than any other item 
connected with the paper industry. This has been 
the case in the pulp industry; wood was stacked in 
short lengths in large piles, other wood piled on top 
of it before the old wood was exhausted; wood piled 
in wet places or in yards filled with decayed wood and 
bark. The yard foreman in most instances was the 
boss as to the handling and location of wood. There 
may have been exceptions, but the general condition 
in the industry was and is today as stated. I will 
guarantee that if the same conditions existed in any 
other part of the plant or yard as existed in the wood- 
yard that every manufacturer would move heaven 
and earth to correct it, but as it is they go blissfully 
on in ignorance of the actual loss they sustain daily 
through the improper handling of pulp wood. 

When I realized what this thing meant, I took up 
with the laboratory the subject of an investigation 
of the causes of wood pulp decay and learned that 
their government appropriation was practically ex- 
hausted and for lack of funds they were unable to 
secure the services of the necessary pathologists and 

(Continued on page 1248) 
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“MICHIGAN” 


Combination Steel and Wood Pipe 








LONG DISTANCE CONVEYOR OF WATER AND PAPER 
STOCK IN PAPER AND PULP MILLS 
Specially Adapted to Carry Sulphite, 
Ground Wood and “White Water” 








Eighteen reasons why you should use 


“Michigan” combination steel and wood pipe 


= 1—Durability of Wood Shell. 2—Sanitary. 3—20% more capacity thar 
= Cast Iron Pipe. 4—Simplicity in handling. 5—Light in weight. 6—Speed 
= in laying. 7—Protects against freezing. 8—Not affected by Electrolysis. 
= 9—Rigid inspection of materials. 10—Efficient construction of stave. 11— 
= Strength of steel banding. 12—Protection of banding with asphalt coating. 
= 13—Cannot burst under pressure. 14—Can be laid in a wet trench. 15— 
= Short curves without specials. 16—Low installation and maintenance cost. 
= 17—Responsibility of company. 18—Not affected by sulphur or chemical ! 
= solutions. 
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THE MICHIGAN PIPE COMPANY 
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Reclaiming of Acid 


By O. L. BERGER 


Paper Read Before the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association Meeting at 
Portland, Maine, November 10, 1920, and Chicago, November 13, 1920 


“System Acids,” I am now going to say a 
few words about “Reclaiming.” 

First, it ought to be of interest to get a few figures 
along statistical lines on the sulphite industry. 

Today there are about 130 sulphite mills either in 
operation or under construction on this continent, 
and when they all are running to full capacity, there 
will be produced about 9,000 tons of sulphite each 
day—6,000 in the U. S. A., and 3,000 in Canada. 
These sulphite mills will then consume-some 5,500,- 
000 cords of wood, 350,000 tons of sulphur, 300,000 
tons of limestone, and 80,000 tons of lime, annually. 
Seventy per cent of this sulphite is made with acid 
from tower systems, and 30 per cent by milk of lime 
systems, and nearly half of all this acid is made by 
Jenssen towers. 

The definition of the word “Reclaim” is “to call 
back from error,” and how very true this definition 
is in our business is known by all. What is generally 
understood by “reclaiming” in a sulphite mill is the 
art of cooling the relief from the digesters’and caus- 
ing it to be absorbed by the system acid, thereby 
building up the strength of the cooking acid and at 
the same time causing a tremendous saving of chem- 
icals. 

The first manufacturers of sulphite pulp did not 
understand the secret of reclaiming and relieved the 
digester into the atmosphere, killing all vegetation 
around the mills and making the work anything but 
pleasant for the operators. 


\ S I have before taken up the manufacture of 


The Drewsen Separator 


One of the first attempts to carry out a systematic 
reclaiming was done by Dr. Drewsen in Norway, and 
as I have mentioned in a previous paper, was intro- 
duced by him in this country about thirty years ago. 
I am told that previous to the installation of the 
Drewsen Separator it was customary to use 500 to 
600 pounds of sulphur per ton of sulphite, and when 
we know that today many mills are as low as 200 
pounds per ton, and some in Europe as low as 190 
pounds, it can easily be calculated what economic 
value this invention has had for the sulphite industry. 

There are no two mills relieving their digesters 
the same way, but all have, of course, a period of 
wet and dry relief. The original Drewsen patent 
utilized a separator. This consists of a brick-lined 
steel tank in which the liquor is taken and forced 
to give off its free SO.,, which is piped from the top 
of the separator back to system acid, while the re- 


maining liquor is taken off at the bottom either to 
the acid storage tank or the sewer. Many mills still 
use the separator, especially those making high 
grade easy bleaching pulp, while the average quick 
cook mills have discontinued the separator and blow 
back all liquor to the tanks where it is mixed with 
the fresh acid. If the separator is used, a nearly 
clear cooking acid is obtained, while in the other way 
a somewhat darker acid is the result. It is generally 
found that less sulphur is used if all liquor is re- 
claimed, but on account of the retarding effect of the 
dark liquor somewhat more bleach will be needed in 
case the separator is not used. 


The Counter-Current Cooler 


The most common relief cooler is the counter- 
current type using horizontal lead pipes submerged 
in the cooling water. There also are other coolers 
used, namely, the Thorne Beehive, the Wolf and the 
Pelley, all of which take less room and are more 
efficient in water consumption. The counter-current 
cooler is generally figured at 20 square feet per ton 
sulphite, while the others probably do not use more 
than 10 to 15. The relief cooler should be built of 
as small pipes as practical, so as to get the relief in 
close contact with the cooling surface. If very small 
pipes are used, however, there is always a possibility 
of plugging by chips in case the strainers should hap- 
pen to break. The relief must be cooled as well as 
possible so as to be easily absorbed by the fresh acid 
and not heat the same. 

In case only one relief cooler is used for several 
digesters, it has been found that back pressure will 
occur in the relief lines, which tends to hold back 
the relief of certain digesters, thereby delaying the 
cooks. For this reason it seems advisable to use a 
separate cooler for each digester, and many mills 
which had adopted this scheme report great im- 
provement in their cooking conditions, as the cooking 
time can be accurately predetermined and uniform 
results obtained in the grade of pulp. 


Absorbing the Relief 

There are two methods generally used for absorb- 
ing the relief in the fresh acid; namely, by the use 
of the reclaiming or recovery tower, and by blowing 
directly into the tanks. Where a very high acid is 
wanted it is advisable to use the tower, which with 
dry wood and if a sufficient depth of acid is assured, 
an acid of 5-4 and 1 can easily be maintained by the 
latter method. In either case the excess gas which 

(Continued on page 1252) 
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Paper Convocation Week 


Meetings of the American Paper and Pulp Association and Affiliated Asso- 
ciations, Held in Chicago, November 9th to 13th, 1920 


Paper and Pulp Association, held November 9 to 13, 

1920, at the Congress, Blackstone and La Salle Hotels 
in Chicago has been acknowledged as one of the greatest 
epochs in the history of this parent body and its number of 
affiliated associations which held their meetings during the 
same week. 

Coming as it did, at a time when all the world is on the 
doorstep of a great readjustment period, there was consider- 
able anxiety felt on the part of the paper manufacturers and 
distributers as to just how much these changing conditions 
were going to affect the paper industry. 

Through the efforts of the Committee on Arrangements of 
which Mr. Arthur H. Nevius, of Miami Paper Co., West Car- 
rollton, Ohio, was a chairman, an excellent and informing 
program was prepared. 

Registration headquarters were opened on Tuesday morning, 
November 9, with Secretary Hugh P. Baker in charge. He 
was assisted by Mr. Porter, Asst. Secretary; Miss Cassidy, 
one of the Association’s office staff, and Warren Bullock, Di- 
rector in Charge of the State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
New York. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held on Wednes- 
day, November 10, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Addresses 
were made by Secretary Baker; Dr. Julius Steglitz, of the 
National Research Council; D. Clark Everest and Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, President of the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia. 


Action was taken at this meeting to provide a publicity and 
educational bureau for the purpose of disseminating facts 
about the industry through the daily press and trade papers. 


On Wednesday, November 10, the Cover Paper Manufactur- 
ers held a meeting at Ypsilanti, Michigan, after which they 
came to Chicago to attend the Fall Conference. 

The Waxed Paper Manufacturers, and the Wrapping Paper 
Manufacturers held their meetings at the Congress Hotel on 
Wednesday, and an organization meeting of the Paper Board 
Manufacturers was called by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association on the same day. 

On Thursday, November 11, the Fall Business Conference 
of the parent body was held. 

It being the anniversary of Armistice Day, due reverence 
was shown at the hour of eleven A. M. by the President calling 
a halt in the proceedings and asking everybody present to rise 
and face the East. 

The National Paper Trade Association held their meetings 
on the same day and joined with the American Paper and 
Pulp Association in a joint luncheon and afternoon meetireg. 

On Friday, the Woodlands Section was organized by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and was one of the 
most constructive steps ever taken by that body. 

Meetings were held on Friday of the Book Paper Manufac- 
turers at the Blackstone Hotel, Vegetable Parchment Manu- 
facturers at the La Salle Hotel, Gummed Paper Manufac- 
turers and Pulp Manufacturers at the Congress Hotel and the 
Binders’ Board Manufacturers at Monroe, Michigan. 

Reports from most of the meetings of these affiliated asso- 
ciations indicated that the chief topic was the discussion re- 
garding the source and availability of raw materials. As the 
result of a general analysis of the financial and market situa- 
tion, confidence was expressed in the soundness of American 
financial conditions. 

The Superintendents’ Convention 

The biggest meeting aside from that of the parent body was 
that held by the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association on November 12 and 13. 

All of Friday morning was given over to the transaction of 
business and the reading of papers. 

After a buffet luncheon was served, optional trips were made 
to W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chicago Belting Co., Manz Engrav- 
ing Co., United States Rubber Co., and a drive around the 
Boulevard Link. 

The evening was given over to a banquet at which the 
ladies were present. Mr. Wilbur Nesbit, Vice-President of 
the Wm. H. Rankin Advertising Agency acted as toastmaster 
and in a most eloquent and fitting manner called on Dr. Hugh 
P. Baker, Secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation to make an address. Dr. Baker talked very impres- 


"Tes Second Fall Business Conference of the American 


sively about the forests and particularly their human side and 
the moral advantages in cultivating a love for them. 

E. J. McCarthy, of Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Co., and 
President of the International Trade Composition Association, 
gave an inspiring address on organization. He submitted some 
interesting figures among which was shown that of the mer- 
chandise purchases of printers in fifteen of our largest cities, 
paper amounted to seventy per cent. 

Informal talks were made by President Boyce, J. H. O’Con- 
nell and Dr. Otto Kress. 

The Oxford Quartette and two lady singers entertained the 
guests with a number of good selections. 

At 9:30 A. M., on Saturday, the business meeting was again 
called to order and a number of interesting papers were read. 

In the afternoon, the printers were invited to be present to 
discuss their problems with the superintendents. This proved 
to be a very interesting meeting and was attended by a large 
number of employing printers. 

N. A. Altmann, Butler Paper Corp., spoke on the “Relation 
of Air Volume in Paper to the Half Tone Dot.” 

F. A. Barmeir, American Printing Ink Co., gave an address 
on “Standardization of Paper and Printing Ink.” 

Christen Olson, Manz Engraving Co., talked about “The 
Service Expected by the Buyer of Printing.” 

Symposiums on the Manufacture of Container and Chip 
Board and Manufacture of Chemical Pulp were held during 
the afternoon. 

The Convention closed with a “grand dinner and $1,00€.00 
entertainment,” starting at 6:30 P. M. 

The usual spirit of good fellowship held sway and the affair 
was a huge success. 

Following is a copy of the proceedings of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association Conference and the Organization 
Meeting of the Woodlands Section. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
November 11, 1920 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 a. m. by President 
George W. Sisson, Jr. 

The President: Gentlemen of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, I welcome you here to the second fall con- 
ference of this industry and I want to express my gratifica- 
tion that so early in the morning in far Chicago we have so 
splendid a representation at the business meeting. I have 
seen occasions in New York City at the Waldorf so near home 
to more of you than is Chicago, where there was a much 
smaller representation at the business meeting than we have 
here this morning. 

We will begin this session by the presentation of what 
few remarks I have to make on this situation. 

President's Address 
President Sisson’s address will be found on another page. 


I feel moved gentlemen, in your behalf, to thank the com- 
mittee on arrangements who have made such admirable 
preparation for us and for the success of this conference, and 
they do have our thanks and my personal appreciation of 
their work. 

President Sisson announced a meeting for the organization 
of a Woodland Section of the association. 

It may be best that we have a Resolutions Committee, at 
least so that we may be prepared, should things come up that 
require action on our part, to have some place to which those 
matters can be referred and I will appoint as such a com- 
mittee, Mr. W. J. Raybold, chairman; Mr. Clark Everest; Mr. 
Alex. Gilman; Mr. L. C. Anderson; Mr. M. E. Marcuse. Those 
gentlemen may consider themselves a Committee on 
Resolutions. 

In pursuance of our regular program, we will now listen 
to a report of the Tax Committee by Mr. Milton E. Marcuse 
of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company. 

Report of Tax Committee 

Mr. M. E. Marcuse (Bedford Pulp and Paper Company) : 
Mr. President and gentlemen: As has been stated in the 
program, the chairman was unavoidably absent in Europe 
and could not attend the final meeting of the committee. 
Therefore you will have to bear with me while I attempt to 
give you a feeble report of the great work that is trying to be 
accomplished by that great body. 
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Universal dissatisfaction with the existing tax laws com- 
pelled the thought of all thinking citizens of the United States 
towards suggestions as to proper revision. The first meeting 
that was held on this subject of national scope, was held here 
on April 20th of last year at which about a hundred organiza- 
tions of business interests were represented. It was called 
by the American Petroleum Institute and the American Min- 
ing Congress under the auspices of the National Industrial 
Conference Board and in order to give you some idea of the 
force of any: recommendations that might come from a com- 
mittee organized by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
just let me remind you of the national importance of that 
body. It combines in its membership thirty-nine national busi- 
ness organizations representative of 50,000 manufacturers in 
the United States, employing between eight and ten million 
men and women so that when it gives serious thought and 
study to any subject sufficient to suggest remedial legislation, 
the force that is behind any suggestion made must be felt. 

In approaching the tax problem, they realized that it was 
too large a subject for the regular tax committee to give the 
proper report on. Therefore, they were empowered to enlarge 
the committee from any source that they decided upon. They 
did not make the increase to the committee from any terri- 
torial or business subdivisions primarily, but to bring into the 
committee a thought that would be composite of the entire 
business world and while working out a suggestion of the tax 
solution to bring into force not only equity in revenue but 
also simplicity to ordinarily paradoxical elements. 

The Need for Revenue 

Now they have approached only the revenue end of this 
proposition. They recognized the principle of retrenchment as 
one that is a paramount question for consideration, but it is 
so large a subject that this committee could not give to it the 
proper study, and it is a subject that should be given the 
undivided attention of a very competent committee, but they 
took into consideration a point that has rarely been presented 
to Congress in the form in which they proposed to present it. 
It is entirely unselfish, it isn’t on the principle that iron 
and steel can stand taxation better than paper. They have 
gone at the proposition with the idea that the government 
needs so much revenue, and they have suggested a method that 
up to the present moment seems best to them. I have said 
up to the present moment advisedly because the findings are 
not complete. The subject is liable to changes from different 
angles, but they will recommend action that will provide ample 
legislation not only to meet the needs of the government for 
the next few years, but will take into consideration the floating 
and maturing obligations. 

We have raised $5,400,000,000 and the committee has ap- 
proached the subject with the idea of continuing that amount 
of revenue from the people. If any retrenchment would re- 
duce the amount necessary, that would be met by the same 
spirit. Now you have read the report of the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury where he says that the expenses of the 
government will be approximately a hundred billion dollars 
for the next few years. Therefore, it is a heroic task to raise 
the $5,400,000,000, and it is that spirit of patriotism that 
—— the American ea since the great war that will 

elp accomplish this task. 

In June, 1919, we had a debt ef approximately $26,500,000,- 
000, which has been reduced about two billion and a half 
dollars to September 20th. In June, 1919, it reached its peak. 
Of that amount, $3,700,000,000 approximately, was in floating 
debts in the shape of taxes and treasury certificates. That has 
been reduced by income and conversion of supplies about a 
billion and a half and the general debt of the country as rep- 
resented by bonds of $24,000,000,000 has been reduced about 
a billion dollars. That leaves a floating debt of two billion 
and a half, and that floating debt has frequent renewals and 
incidental annoyances that come up and affect the money 
markets and affect the financial ends of every business enter- 
prise at every period of renewal. Therefore it is to avoid the 
frequent occurrence of renewals that an attempt is made to 
raise as much revenue as the committee has deemed fit to 
advise. 

On January 1, 1923, we have maturing six hundred million 
in war savings stamps, and May, 1923, four billion seven hun- 
dred millions in victory notes. It is a herculean task to under- 
take to refund these amounts, and it would be very much 
simplified if the floating debt by that time would be removed. 
That is the task they set out to accomplish. How they ap- 
proached it is very clearly explained in the tentative report 
they made. They had a meeting the 22nd of October at 
which they had a very large attendance and which was ad- 
dressed by the men who had given the subject the most pro- 
found thought and whose opinions are most highly valued on 
the subject of economics. After this meeting the tentative 
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report was submitted to the committee and they are now 
filing what may be a final report, but which may not be. 
They are in a meeting this week in New York for that 
purpose. Therefore, there will be no wide-spread circulation 
of the tentative report as there will be of the more completed 
report. They attacked the subject first to correct the ill- 
advised, hastily constructed war time taxation and to bring 
into our laws such measures as would more justly and evenly 
spread the burden of the maintenance of the government 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. First of all, 
there was a crying demand from every section of the country 
for the reasons set forth so well by the president, for the 
repeal of the excess profits tax. That seems to be so uni- 
versally recommended by almost everyone and by both great 
parties in Congress, that it is forcing the conclusion that that 
tax should be changed. 
A Profit Tax 

Now, the excess profits tax produced one billion three hun- 
dred million dollars, and they have to find a way of providing 
for that loss of revenue. They have recommended first, repeal 
of the excess profits tax which they have estimated as com- 
pared with the previous years as producing nine hundred 
millions this year. They recommend a limit of surtax on 
saved incomes to 20 per cent so as to encourage the use of 
savings in enterprise which will call for a reduction in the 
present revenue of two hundred and thirty millions. 

They also make a recommendation that the net losses of 
previous or succeeding years could be and should be used to 
offset the profits reported which would affect the revenue 
to the extent of fifty million dollars, making a total net loss 
estimated at one billion eighty million dollars. 

There are forty-eight millions from the taxes on transpor- 
tation that will come to the government, due to the increased 
rates recently, so that reduces the net amount to one billion, 
thirty-four millions. 

I am going to try to get over this as rapidly as possible. 

Now, they have made several suggestions as to administra- 
tive changes, among others is the one I incidentally mentioned 
there, that losses of a previous or immediately succeeding year 
should be used in compiling the profits of the year reported. 

Other changes that are suggested are that if you sell your 
property in exchange for other securities that should not be 
accessible to taxation, that the capital stock tax should not be 
the result of two investigations on the part of the Com- 
missioner of Revenue’s department that would assess the capi- 
tal stock tax at the same time they assessed the income tax or 
profit tax. It is also suggested that any investigations, in- 
quisitorial investigations at least, be reduced to one. 

Now, to provide for this decreased income, they are sug- 
gesting that in lieu of an excess profit tax there should be a 
profit tax, a flat profit tax on all profits without any excep- 
tions, not even the two thousand dollars exemption now offered 
to relieve lesser institutions, and that recommendation of 
16 per cent would provide five hundred and fifty millions. 

They suggest the quadrupling of the stamp taxes, the 
present documentary taxes which would yield a hundred and 
thirty-four million dollars. They suggest the increase to three 
cents of the first class postage stamp, the increase to 10 per 
cent on cigarettes and an increase on tobacco that would yield 
eight millions, an increase on musical instruments to yield 
seventy millions and on cosmetics, etc., six millions and a half. 

Here is an entirely new tax, automobiles and trucks, special 
annual excise tax equivalent to 50 per cent for each horse- 
power, one hundred million dollars. Now these following four 
are also new suggestions, entirely new forms: Gasoline, one 
cent on a gallon, which would yield forty-five million; two 
cents on a pound of sugar, two hundred million; coffee, two 
cents; tea, ten cents, which would yield ten millions, making 
a total of twelve hundred and ninety-three millions, and they 
have an alternative by increasing the normal tax on incomes, 
and sur tax on incomes from forty to fifty millions. 

Objection to the Sales Tax 

In these recommendations they have not included the tax 
that has appealed to every man who has given cursory thought 
to the subject. Every man that was on that committee went 
hopefully into that meeting thinking that an entirely new tax 
could be assessed that would simplify everything and take the 
burden of taxation entirely off the shoulders of every one, 
per se, by the recommendation of a tax on sales and turnovers. 
I can say confidently that the committee were practically 
unanimous in their individual views that that was the proper 
subject for taxation. They left the subject, after many meet- 
ings, devoting hours and days of their time to the study, 
recommending that no sales tax be levied. 

Now, they were not entirely unanimous on it. I say not en- 
tirely unanimous because there were one or two voices in the 
whole organization that were unwilling to surrender some 
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form of sales tax, but those who had reached their conviction 
reached it most firmly, and they brought into the discussion of 
the subject such men as Professor Adams of Yale, whom you 
all know, Professor Seligman and Professor Haig of Columbia 
and Professor Kemmerer of Princeton, Mr. Otto Kahn and 
others, who are authorities on the subject of taxation. All of 
them had good and substantial reasons for not levying such 
a tax. 

The tax on sales is being imposed in Canada and in Ger- 
many and France. We ourselves are using it in the Philip- 
pines. It has been used in Mexico for a long time. It is not 
a new form of taxation. It has been used as the dernier resort 
in every country that ever used it. It has been tried in the 
various countries of the world from the time of the Egyp- 
tians when we first started to assess taxes. It was used 
freely in the time of the Romans and brought up to date 
through all the countries of the world, even in America after 
1776 when we were confronted by the necessity of adequate 
revenue for war indebtedness. It was given serious considera- 
tion and abandoned as unsound and economically unwise. The 
fact was brought out that no country ever adopted it that it 
didn’t afterwards abandon it, and no country, with the excep- 
tion of Germany in 1919 and France in 1920, ever used it 
again when they had once tried it and then abandoned it. It 
has only been used again in France and Germany because all 
other methods of taxation have exhausted themselves. 

Now Mr. Guyon of Canada recently made a speech wherein 
he stated that that tax was not only not burdensome but it was 
welcomed by the people and certainly by the government, be- 
cause it was yielding twenty per cent more revenue than the 
government experts had figured on. 

The experience of Germany and France is entirely too recent 
for them to express any opinion on the subject, at least with 
reference to France, and that of Germany is too little known. 

The Canadian law has a list of exemptions that will reach 
to the ceiling already and with the authority to add to the list 
of exemptions whomever they see fit. One of the difficulties of 
the sales tax is its equality of distribution. Mr. Otto Kahn 
reached finally the conclusion that he favored some form of 
sales tax such as on the final distribution, in other words, as 
the product passed to the manufacturer or consumer or to the 
final consumer from the retailer. To tax the living wage, 
which it would practically accomplish, is socially unsound for 
the reasons that it would reduce the standard of living by in- 
creasing the cost of living among those people who spend sub- 
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stantially all they earn for their daily requirements and 
comforts. 

Therefore, that principle was the basic principle on which 
it was rejected by the committee. The fact that it could or 
could not be passed along was another subject, that it would 
change our methods of business in a seller’s market. You can 
pass anything along, but when it comes to a buyer’s market, 
would not the burden of it have to be borne by a very small 
class or part of our population? 

Here was another problem of its inequality of application. 
The man who made his own materials, had his own pig iron 
and so on down to the finished product, had but one tax in his 
continuous manufacture from the ore bed to the finished 
product, whereas the man who bought the ore or pig iron or 
steel and the different things that went into the manufacture 
of his product would have a series of taxes. 

Another objectionable feature was the inequalities that 
would arise in competition with foreign business. 


Some Opposition 


So the committee, for these and several other reasons which 
will be presented to you in full in that final report, abandoned 
the thought of the sales tax as a proper medium of securing 
revenue. In opposition to them were great organizations like 
the National Association of Business Men that was repre- 
sented by Mr. Rothschild. They had a great meeting in Salt 
Lake City in the early part of October and they give good and 
substantial reasons why they should have such a tax. You 
know a questionnaire was sent by Winthrop and Company to 
all parts of the country. They received 4,300 answers, 70 per 
cent of which were favorable to a turnover tax. You know 
that one of the big insurance companies also sent a question- 
naire throughout the whole country to the business men and 
to the men who have given profound thought to the subject, 
and they were overwhelmingly in favor of the sales tax. The* 
National Association of Business Men want to raise every 
dollar of our taxation in that way. The business men’s 
national tax committee is a very large organization. 

The other side of the question was voiced by such men as the 
president of the Delaware and Hudson, who took the principle 
that taxing the ability to pay was economically wrong, that 
the burden of taxation ought to be spread to every citizen of 
the country, that we should not penalize savings, but expenses, 
and that enterprise needed to save capital and save earnings 
of the larger income. They gave some very good reasons. 
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I am just trying to give you both sides as they were pre- 
sented but I am very certain that the report that will come to 
you from the industrial conference board will be a recommen- 
dation that is bound to have itself felt. 

The President: I am sure we are obliged to Mr. Marcuse 
for this illuminating analysis of what has been accomplished 
up to date on this question. We had planned to have some 
discussion of this matter and I am going to ask Mr. Edward 
E. Gore, chairman of the Tax Committee of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, to touch on this matter, not to exceed 
ten or fifteen minutes under the circumstances. 

Mr. Edward E. Gore (Chicago Association of Commerce) : 
Gentlemen, the Chicago Association of Commerce about a year 
ago appointed a federal committee to give attention to this 
subject and to make a study of it, and to finally arrive at a 
program which that organization could get behind and push 
with whatever vision and influence it possesses. 

We are still in the midst of that study. We were repre- 
sented by Mr. Whitlock and another delegate in New York at 
this conference and absorbed there what has just been out- 
lined to you as the results of that conference and the work 
of its committee. 

The association that I represent is not yet committed either 
to the sales tax or against it or to any of the other methods 
that have been proposed. We have a meeting tomorrow of our 
executive committee which is to be given over to this subject. 
That being the case, as a representative of the Chicago Asso- 
cation of Commerce, I could not offer any plan or advocate 
any of the plans that have been suggested for the reason that 
I have no right unless it has come to a conclusion. 


Board of Tax Appeals 

There is one feature that I am sure our organization will 
favor since I know that at one time it expressed itself favor- 
ably on any revenue law which is to be enacted that includes 
a provision for a Board of Tax Appeals to be appointed outside 
of the Treasury Department by the president, which will be 
a real court where you and I can go and take up our tax griev- 
ances, and be met at the bar by representatives of the internal 
revenue department, and both will be obliged to present their 
arguments before this impartial and unattached tribunal, and 
try to be contented with the result whatever it may be. 

A great deal of irritation and dissatisfaction has resulted 
from the method of determining tax questions within the de- 
partment. The tax payer has felt that he was in the presence 
of not only his judge but his executioner when he presented 
his case before the department. As I understand it, the pres- 
ent tribunal which is supposed to pass on disputed questions 
is made up of various heads of departments, and they are 
necessarily called upon to pass on matters on which they have 
already expressed themselves. They are called upon to ex- 
amine into rulings made by one of their own number and 
naturally whether it prevails or not, the conclusion of the tax 
payer is that he is being tried by the other party to the law- 
suit, and that he hasn’t gotten the kind of a fair deal he 
ought to have. 

I am very strongly in favor of this impartial board, and I 
hope you gentlemen will give it thought, because there remains 
yet to be adjusted a very large proportion of the returns for 
1917, practically all for 1918, and practically all for 1919 and 
1920, I assume, will go in with the rest in the course of a few 
months. 

I do not mean to criticize the revenue department, because I 
have an idea that they have done all they could, considering 
the quality of help they could get on the intricate problems, 
but this provision I suggest is a long step, I believe, in the 
direction of clearing up all of the mystery and all of the 
unsettled tangles that characterize the administration of the 
internal revenue law. We are for this provision strongly. 
We hope you will be. 

When I was invited to address this meeting, arrangement 
was made so that I might present Mr. R. G. Elliott from the 
committee of the National Association of Credit Men and the 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
who has given this subject some very careful thought, and 
who will present here as he did in New York at the meeting 
of the Industrial Conference Board, his conclusions which 
are the conclusions of the committees he has been working 
with. Mr. Elliott will make that presentation, and it will 
win for him here as it did there, the very great admiration 
of those who listened to him. 

The President: We will be very glad to hear from Mr. 
Elliott. 

Address by Mr. Elliott 


Mr. R. G. Elliott: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Conference: I have a few papers here. I thought when I 
was asked to make this talk that I might bring along some of 
my files, particularly the files with reference to the sales 
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tax, because I wanted to show you, gentlemen, what good 
customers of yours the tax bugs of the country are, but I 
didn’t have the truck available this morning so I decided to 
put what few I could into my pocket. 

I was very much interested in listening to the chairman 
of your committee who reported on the Industrial Conference 
Board. He covered the subject in the way I should like to 
have covered it, had it been my function to do so. 

It has been very pleasant during the last year to meet 
with the Committee of the Conference Board, and they have 
given the subject profound thought. I agree thoroughly with 
the majority of the conclusions they have reached. 

I see it isn’t necessary to discuss here any of the objec- 
tions to the Excess Profits Tax. It seems that you, in common 
with other business organizations, have come to the con- 
clusion that it should go. It seems to me in passing, that it 
has been tried before the grand jury, has been indicted on a 
number of very serious counts, and just as soon as it can be 
brought to trial, it will be convicted and executed and I think 
we will all say, “Amen.” 

The Excess Profits Tax, in a measure, although in a very 
crude and rough way, has served the purpose of equalizing 
between the tax borne by the corporate share holders and 
the sur tax borne by the individual and partner in business. 
Now, when we remove the Excess Profits Tax, we have taken 
away what little measure of equalization was accomplished in 
this respect, and seems necessary that we have something 
which will equalize as between the individual conducting 
business in corporate form, the share holders, and the indi- 
vidual conducting business as sole proprietor or member of 
partnership. As you are all familiar, individuals pay as in- 
dividuals on all earnings of the business, but the corporate 
share holder pays only on dividends he receives; therefore, 
we have inequality existing, and that inequality exists on the 
earnings of corporate business which are not distributed in 
dividends to the stock holders or made subject to the in- 
dividual sur taxes. 


Taxes Based on Ability to Pay 


The committees which I have been associated with have 
had one principal thing in mind—the = wr of distribution. 
We believe thoroughly in the principle of taxes based on 
ability to pay. Now, when we say, “ability to pay,” we mean 
the ability of the individual to pay because the individual is 
the only unit that is really able to pay and therefore, any 
taxation which uses the individual as the unit is a system of 
taxation whereby this can be recognized and taxes assessed 
on that basis. 

There is one other point along the lines of that, and it is 
the Corporation Income Tax. Under the Corporation Income 
Tax we have with_us the old principle discarded in 1916 with 
respect to all other incomes of withholding at the source. Cor- 
porations pay the normal tax in behalf of their stockholders. 
Now that causes the small stockholder particularly, to lose the 
benefit of his exemption. The law entitles him to the benefit 
of the first preferential rate, but in effect requires him to pay 
the full normal rate on all of the earnings of his investment. 

I believe that the corporate income tax should be done away 
with, and, instead, individual shareholders should be per- 
mitted to pay a normal tax. Dividends are not exempt from 
the normal tax. Let them pay their own tax. 

Now the inequalities between the shareholders and the 
partners and individuals can be solved in three ways: A total 
exemption for all savings, and much could be said in favor 
of that and it has been said on numerous occasions. The 
exemption from sur taxes on savings encourages thrift. That, 
however, will cause a very serious loss in revenue and it is 
not felt that the revenue requirements of the government will 
permit the exemption of so large a portion of the country. 

The second way is to go around the other side and tax all the 
saved incomes on the same basis that we are now taxing 
the saved incomes of a partner and the individual. If you go 
on and tax the saved incomes of the corporate share holder on 
the same basis you will have substantially equalized it. 
age mond the outcome of the matter will be a combination of 
the two. 

The Industrial Conference Board recommends limitation 
on sur tax. If you do that, there will not be a necessity for 
such very high rates on corporate undistributed earnings for 
equalizing purposes. I might suggest something along these 
lines. That the Corporate Income Tax as such should cease, 
and dividends in the hands of share holders should be subject 
to the normal income tax as well as sur taxes, and a graduated 
tax, at rates comparable with the sur tax rates paid by in- 
dividuals and partners on the earnings of their business which 
are re-invested or remain undistributed, should be paid by 
corporations on the current net income not distributed in divi- 
dends or made subject, in the hands of the share holders to 
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ILLUSTRATING THREE TYPES OF FLANGED PIPE AND FITTINGS 
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FIGURE 240 
ACID-PROOF GROUND AND GROOVED BOLT HOLE FLANGED PIPE 
Showing “P” trap, straight “T” and sanitary “T” fittings. This style of pipe is bolted together with 
asbestos wicking placed in grooves. Made in any bore up to 6 inches and in all kinds of fittings. Used for 
waste lines in buildings, and other purposes 
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FIGURE 2xu 
ACID-PROOF CONICAL FLANGED PIPE LINE AND FITTINGS 


Used on pump or pulsometer lines, and for other purposes; showing straight length, stopcock, 90° elbow 
and return. bend. 
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FIGURE, 281 
ACID-PROOF FLANGED SOCKET PIPE 


Showing straight length, 45° and 90° elbows and “Y” fitting. This style of pipe is drawn together 
with iron flange collars as shown. Made in any bore up to 8 inches and in most any length or style fittings. 
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the individual income tax. In connection with that, there 
should be option permitted which would let corporations elect 
to pay as partners, corporate shareholders, so that would 
take care of all that mass of corporations, and if they elected 
to pay as partners, absolute equity would be maintained be- 
tween those shareholders and partners conducting similar 
enterprises. 

To summarize this, and I want to drive these points home, 
the individual is the unit to which income taxation should 
be applied when you recognize ability to pay as the basis of 
taxation. Just as far as possible let that individual pay his 
own tax instead of having somebody else take it out before he 
gets it. What is the necessity for using the corporation as 
a collection agent? That is what you are doing and that 
principle was discarded in 1916 with respect to all other forms 
of income—wages, rents and salaries. The tax all used to 
be withheld at the source and that has been discarded. 

Now this tax on the saved incomes of the corporation could 
be made to yield substantial equality. It might be based on 
the percentage of the total current net incomes remaining un- 
distributed, and consequently that would do away entirely 
with the determination of invested capital. There is merit to 
that basis of determination and it would be very simple in- 
deed to compute the tax. Absolute equity would be accom- 
plished and in all cases substantial equality for the share- 
holder, the idea being underlying these plans, to tax all the 
incomes once and only once. After paying this undistributed 
earnings tax, those earnings if later distributed should go to 
the individual as tax free incomes, because they have already 
borne their proper amount of tax. Of course, provision 
should surround that requiring that dividends be considered 
as declared from the most recent earnings, to protect the plan 
from evasion. 

Gentlemen, you have been very kind to me in permitting me 
to present these few remarks to you and I thank you. 

The President: I feel we have received a very scholarly 
and explicit talk on these matters from Mr. Elliott, and I am 
sure you will be very glad to learn that these remarks will be 
available for the industry from the stenographic notes. 

We will now listen to the report of our Income Tax Com- 
mittee by Mr. Frank H. MacPherson of Detroit. 


Report of Income Tax Questionnaire Committee 


A copy of this Report will be published in a later issue. 
ok ok * 

The President: In passing and in thanking Mr. Mac- 
Pherson and his committee for the very splendid work they 
have done, I also want to thank the industry at large for the 
support they gave this work, not only the members of this 
American association but many of those not affiliated with us, 
recognizing the value of this work, contributed liberally to 
the work of this Income Tax Committee. 

We have present with us Mr. Weaver, comptroller of ac- 
counts of the International Paper Company, who is an active 
member of the committee and also Mr. Stevens of the revenue 
department, who can clarify any situation that comes to the 
minds of the gentlemen present if that is the desire. Other- 
wise, I feel that with the lateness of the hour, the necessity 
for going on should be made a motion and I shall ask someone 
to give us a motion to receive and adopt this final report of 
the committee and discharge them with our thanks for the 
work they have done. 

It was voted on motion of Mr. Frank L. Moore, duly 
seconded, to adopt the final report of the Income Tax Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Weaver: Even though I appreciate that the time is 
growing short, I want to ask that Mr. Stevens just give us a 
brief deposition explaining how the department is going to act 
on the questionnaires submitted, in order that we may plan 
our immediate future action in connection with the question- 
naires that have been submitted. It will only take a few 
minutes and I am sure there are enough present who would 
like to hear Mr. Stevens. 

The President: I am very glad to have you make that 

suggestion and will ask if Mr. Stevens will please come 
forward? 
_ Mr. Carl B. Stevens (Federal Income Tax Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C.): I shall be very brief because I realize the 
demands upon the time of the meeting. First, I want to state 
that I represent Major Mason who has charge of this work 
and unfortunately is not in a position to be here. 

With respect to the status of the questionnaire work in the 
Internal Revenue Department, some nine hundred question- 
naires were originally sent out to the pulp and paper indus- 
try and some three hundred have been returned to the de- 
partment completed, and, as Mr. MacPherson has indicated, 
we have taken a very liberal attitude with respect to ex- 
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tensions largely because of our own position in being able 
to take care of them. 

The list of box board manufacturers was comparatively 
small, about sixty altogether. Some of the box board manu- 
facturers, I am referring now to the protest at the hearing 
in Washington in July, have in spite of the protest gone ahead 
with the original questionnaire and have found that it an- 
swered their purpose very well. They have completed the 
papers. 

Beyond the conference in July, no steps have been taken 
because the department has just recently come to a point 
where it can co-operate with the box board manufacturers in 
carrying on the work. With respect to Mr. Weaver’s sugges- 
tions about the plan for the use of the questionnaires in the 
department, I have a very interesting development from an 
internal standpoint to bring to your attention. It was orig- 
inally planned that these questionnaires should be a help to 
the tax payer rather than a hindrance, and it was advanced 
that the questions which are dealt with by the questionnaire 
would be considered by men who are qualified to consider 
that sort of question. 

A man came to me the other day from another department 
with a rather complicated case. As it happened, the engineer 
who had originally reported this case was in the field. After 
discussing it a long time, he finally got up, slapped his papers 
together and said, “I have come to the conclusion that the 
only way to handle these complicated technical income ques- 
tions is for the auditor to come up here and get in touch with 
you engineers and stay here until it is settled.” That is what 
we are going to do, and you will agree with me that when we 
have come to the point where we can work that way, the 
results are far more satisfactory. 

There is another important thing which we wanted particu- 
larly to bring to your attention. After Mr. Service’s death, 
which has been referred to, and from which we suffered frem 
a departmental and personal standpoint, we felt that the 
industry has suffered both directly and indirectly. It was 
necessaray to take some step not only to replace him in the 
department, but to try and take care of his work. It has been 
a hard and trying task to find a man qualified to go on with the 
work with the limitations which are forced upon us by the 
government from a financial standpoint. We have finally se- 
cured a man, but months have elapsed. 

The 1917 income tax returns must be audited and an assess- 
ment made by March 15th of next year, and it was patent 
months ago that the timber section of the bureau would not 
be in a position to audit the pulp and paper questionnaires 
and to give the auditors the advice necessary for a complete 
and final audit from that information. An agreement was 
reached with the manufacturing section who normally will 
take care of all returns of that kind by which they will proceed 
with the auditing of the returns just as though no question- 
naire had been filed. The net result of that is that some of 
you men, and perhaps in the end, many of you, will have 
received assessment which disregards information which is 
already on file with the bureau in the questionnaire. Some 
of these cases have already come up and we anticipate more. 
We want you to appreciate that we were forced to that posi- 
tion because we were unable to take care of the work. 

When that assessment is made, if it is, we also have an 
agreement with the manufacturing section that upon plea 
from the tax payer, the case will be held, referred to us and 
then held there until we are in a position to take care of it. 
The net result of that is this: If an assessment is made, dis- 
regarding information which is in the questionnaire and 
which will be cleaned up by the questionnaire, the company 
simply files a claim and insists upon consideration of this 
data. That will have the effect of holding a case open and 
will give us an opportunity for mature consideration. 

The replacement of Mr. Service by Mr. Robertson has been 
referred to, and I will take just another moment of your 
time to express for the bureau the thanks which are due to 
the Association, to the men in the industry who are not Asso- 
ciation members and particularly to the Tax Questionnaire 
Committee of the Association which worked so industriously 
to such good os in cooperation with the bureau repre- 
sentative. Mr. Newton, the deputy commissioner in charge 
of this work, is taking a particular interest in it and I feel 
that I am doing what he would do in expressing our sincere 
and heartfelt thanks. 

The President: Gentlemen, all of these topics have been 
important, but the one great pressing feature that is before 
us now in the industry is our raw material supply, and our 
next report will be that of the Committee on Forest Con- 
servation by Mr. Frank L. Moore, ex-President of this Asso- 
ciation and President of the Newton Falls Paper Company, 
Watertown, New York. 
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National and State Forest Policies 

Mr. Frank L. Moore( Newton Falls Paper Company): To 
the Members of the American Paper and Pulp Association: 

Since the presentation of its report entitled “The Next oe 
in the Forestry Program” at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association, April 15, 1920, your 
Committee has been busily engaged in carrying out the au- 
thorization given it, to do all it could upon its own initiative 
and in cooperation with other agencies to secure the legisla- 
tion outlined in that report, as being fundamental to a Na- 
tional Forest Policy, which shall eventually provide an ade- 
quate timber supply for the people of the United States. 

Your Committee is very giad to report that its efforts have 
resulted in a highly gratifying measure of success, and that 
on October 15th it met in joint conference with representa- 
tives of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Wood-Using Industries, the American Forestry 
Association, the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce, at which time 
the entire matter was discussed at length. 


A National Forest Policy 

Unanimous agreement was reached on all essentials of a 
federal legislative program, in accord with our previous re- 
ports and also substantially in accord with the recommenda- 
tions made last June to the United States Senate by Chief 
Forester Wm. B. Greeley. Col. Greeley was at the conference 
by invitation and gave its conclusions his full approval on 
behalf of the United States Forest Service. It is expected 
that this preliminary agreement, through its full considera- 
tion of the public welfare, will receive the ratification of all 
the public and private agencies represented at the conference 
and also be acceptable to the majority of others interested, 
including the forestry departments of the several states. 

The primary provisions are two-fold—for a considerable 
extension of direct federal activity in forest ownership and 
production, and for the development with federal aid and en- 
couragement of such systematic policies in the several for- 
ested states as, being consistent with local conditions, will 
bring about adequate forest protection and reproduction in 
the interest of these states and of the public at large. 

Much of the responsibility for forest production lies with 
the states and private owners. To define that which lies with 
the Government and hence is properly for the consideration 
of Congress, the following legislation is proposed: 

1. Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture, after con- 
sulting appropriate local agencies, to approve an adequate 
policy for each state, covering the essentials of fire protection 
on timbered and restocking lands, reforestation of denuded 
lands, and, where and to the extent necessary, the cutting and 
removing of timber crops so as to promote continuous produc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor, and author- 
izing his cooperation in the work required, provided there is 
also satisfactory local compliance in state legislation or ad- 
ministrative practice. Chief, although not entire emphasis 
for the time being, is placed on fire prevention, as the most 
important single step, and not less than a million dollars 
should be annually available for such cooperation with the 
states. 

2. A survey to obtain necessary information as to forest 
resources, forest production and forest requirements of the 
nation. 

3. Provision for studies and experiments in forest repro- 
duction methods, wood utilization, timber tests, wood preser- 
vation, development of by-products and other steps to bring 
about the most effective use of the nation’s forest resources. 

4. Provision for a study of forest taxation, to assist states 
in devising tax laws which will encourage the conservation 
and growing of timber. Investigation also of methods of in- 
suring against forest losses by fire. 

5. Provision for more rapid replanting of the vast areas of 
denuded lands within the National Forests. 

6. Appropriation of ten million dollars a year for five 
years for the purchase of lands which should be added to the 
National Forest system, whether or not on the headwaters of 
navigable streams as such purchases are now limited. 

Authorizing acquisition of similar lands by exchange of 
land or timber when clearly in the public interest. 

8. Authorizing the addition to National Forests of lands 
now in other forms of government ownership but found chiefly 
suitable for permanent forest production. 

Some of these features of a complete Federal program will 
doubtless be covered in whole or in part by recommendation 
to Congress by the Secretary of Agriculture in connection with 
the agricultural appropriation bill. It was felt by the con- 
ference, however, that they should be presented to Congress 
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in a comprehensive measure, clearly setting forth the picture 
of an adequate national forest policy and proper Federal par- 
ticipation therein. By this means, with other efforts, the 
necessary private and state participation can best be shown 
and obtained. 

State Forest Policies 

The responsibility for the carrying out of a National Forest 
Policy, aside from the administration of government-owned 
lands, rests upon the State authorities and private owners, 
since under our form of government the control of corporate 
and private activities is retained primarily by the States, and 
is not delegated to the Federal Government. 

In order, therefore, to link up National, State and private 
activities in an effective program, it is necessary that the 
States in which forest land constitutes any considerable factor 
shall establish essential requirements in protecting timbered 
and cut over land from fire, in reforesting denuded lands, and, 
where and to the extent necessary, in the cutting and remov- 
ing of timber crops by such methods as will promote continu- 
ous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 


With due regard for all interests concerned, based upon its 
own experience and study of the question, together with sug- 
gestions received from many prominent foresters, your Com- 
mittee believes that an adequate and effective State Forest 
Policy should include the following principles and provisions: 

1. That all soil shall be made productive of the crop to 
which it is best adapted or for which there is the greatest 
public need. 

2. That while agriculture and forestry are based upon soil 
production, the methods necessary in forestry and the time 
involved are so different from those of agriculture that for- 
estry demands an entirely different form of administration. 

3. That State Forest Policies shall be initiated and carried 
out in cooperation with the National Government and with 
private owners wherever and to the fullest extent possible. 

4. That State Forest Legislation shall establish general 
principles and procedure only and vest in a properly consti- 
tuted and non-political body, acting through technically quali- 
fied representatives, the responsibility for the fixing of regu- 
lations and enforcing them. 

5. That the paramount and immediate consideration in any 
Forest Policy is the creation and maintenance of effective 
means for the prevention and control of fire on all forest lands 
of whatever ownership, and that every owner of forest land 
shall be required to conduct operations thereon in such a 
manner as to avoid creating a fire menace to adjacent prop- 
erty. 

6. That forest surveys, land classification, forest research 
and forest education shall be provided for. 

7. That there shall be such changes and adjustments in 
prevailing systems of taxation as will enable all forest lands 
to be equitably taxed thereunder, yet will not discourage the 
holding of private forest land for future crops without im- 
pairing local revenues. 

8. That the state, upon request, shall assist the private 
owner of forest lands to make them continuously productive 
through the preparation of working plans, supplying of plant- 
ing material and supervision of silvicultural operations free 
of charge or at cost. 

9. That the state be empowered to take over at a fair valu- 
ation and administer as part of the system of public forests 
any land, which, after competent examination, is classified as 
suitable only for timber growth, in case the owner refuses to 
avail himself of the opportunities and assistance provided by 
the public to encourage forestry upon private lands. 

10. That the acquisition of forest land by the State is 
essential to a sound forest policy. 

11. That all State-owned forests shall be utilized for con- 
tinuous production, both for direct returns in forest products 
and indirect returns in soil protection, game and recreation. 

12. That all state-owned forest property shall be capital- 
ized upon the records of the administrative body so that all 
expenses in connection with the development thereof and re- 
turns therefrom may be accounted for on a business basis to 
the people of the state who furnish the funds for the under- 
taking and enjoy its results. 

In Conclusion 

Your Committee submits the foregoing as the result of its 
work during the past six months and recommends that if the 
views here set forth meet with the approval of the members 
of the American Paper & Pulp Association the Committee be 
authorized to proceed further in its efforts to bring about the 
enactment of National and State Legislation of the character 
suggested. 

Respectfully submitted: D. A. Crocker, W. E. Haskell, 
R. S. Kellogg, C. H. Worcester and Frank L. Moore, Chairman, 
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Committee on Forest Conservation of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

The President: You have heard the report of the Commit- 
tee with its recommendations and we are going to have a 
discussion of this report led by Mr. R. S. Kellogg, Secretary 
of the Committee. 

Talk by R. S. Kellogg 

Mr. R. S. Kellogg (Committee on Forest Conservation) : 
Mr. President and Members of the Association: It is the 
unanimous feeling of the Committee that the time for discus- 
sion is past and the time for action is here, and that continuous 
pressure to secure that action should be exerted by every 
member of this Association and by every good citizen of 
the United States from this time on. 

At our meeting a year ago, you adopted a charter on this 
subject which gave your Committee authority to proceed in 
the endeavor to crystallize opinion throughout the United 
States on the subject of a forest policy both national and 
state, and that sums up what your committee has been doing 
for the past twelve months. Our April meeting simply put 
into slightly more definite form the principles expressed in 
our November 15th meeting last year. 

“Our meeting today carries that program one step further. 
At the conference we had in New York on October 15th, with 
representatives of the great industries of the United States, 
we took the principles adopted at the time of the April 15th 
meeting and worked them into the text of a bill that is going 
into Congress early in December. The text of that bill is 
completed today. It cannot be made public of course, until it 
goes into Congress with the proper sponsor, and so you have 
been given here today a broad outline of the principles that 
will be carried in that bill. 

Of the great organizations that participated in that con- 
ference on October 15th, two of them already have ratified 
the conclusions reached on that day through their Board of 
Directors at properly called meetings. Those organizations 
are the American Forestry Association and the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. I take it that this meet- 
ing today will ratify these same principles, and authorize 
the progress of carrying out this program. I am very sure 
that the other bodies participating in that October 15th con- 
ference will do the-same by a month from today. 

The Committee proposes to ask each of the organizations 
that participated in that conference to delegate one man for 
a working committee to follow this up. 

The atmosphere has been cleared until there are only two 
policies before the United States. One is the ultra radical 
one, calling for the direct control of all forest land, the tim- 
ber-producing land, from Washington. The other is the policy 
that is approved by all these organizations, founded on sane 
and sensible lines that have been carried out in other lines of 
endeavor, starting with the appropriations for the college 
land grants and coming down to the present vocational edu- 
eation which is being done throughout the United States 
today. The program we are setting up is founded on that 
well-tested and well-tried constitutional plan. That is the 
basis on which I predict that we are going to win the fight. 

The text, as I say, of the bill that is going into Congress 
is drawn, and you will get it shortly after December Ist. 
Our Committee today has carried the matter one step further 
by outlining a more concise plan as to what the principles 
should be that govern a sound state forest policy that is 
going to carry out the national policy. When this charter 
for state legislation is approved, as I hope it will be, we 
will then proceed to do all that we can through the various 
states to help secure legislation that will link up with the 
national forest policy that we have previously announced. 

There are two or three things in connection with this that 
I want to call special attention to. I think they are the corner- 
stones of the whole thing. The first is that all soil in the state 
shall be properly classified and put to work producing the 
crops to which it is best adapted. That is all any forester, 
any sane forester, would ask for anywhere. We put that 
down as a fundamental feature. Second, we provide spetially 
that state legislation on the question of forests shall deal only 
with general principles which can be of universal application 
and that details of fixing the regulations for the application 
of those principles and methods of carrying them out shall 
be vested in a properly constituted non-political body, and 
that we regard as absolutely fundamental. We are prepared 
to go to the last ditch for that. 

Following those principles, the first thing that must be con- 
sidered is proper and adequate fire prevention or forest pro- 
tection. It is utterly useless to talk about systems of sylvi- 


culture until we do away with fires. 
We say finally that the acquisition of forest land is a sound 
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licy in every state that has any considerable acreage of 
fand suitable only to production of timber, and that in all 
cases where the states either now own, or acquire in the 
future, forest lands for the purpose of continuous forest pro- 
duction, that all expenses entering into the acquiring and 
administration of that property should be properly capital- 
ized upon the records of the administrative Coty and carried 
out like any other business undertaking, so that the share- 
holders, the citizens of the state, can be shown what the in- 
vestment is. That one idea has been contributed distinctly by 
the Chairman of the Committee ‘and it is one of the best 
things in the state program. 

Those are the main features in the state forest policy that 
we expect to fight for. Just one word in conclusion. The 
slogan of the opposing party, if there is one, I don’t know 
yet how big it is, I do not think it is very big, is prevention 
of forest devastation. There is no forest devastation in this 
program. Our slogan is continuous forest production on lands 
chiefly suited for timber. The program on this side is posi- 
tive and constructive, and it is on this basis we are going to 
win this fight for an adequate forest policy. 

The President: I will ask that you add to that that the 
Secretary of the Committee be authorized to co-operate with 
special committees to be made up with other bodies to carry 
out recommendations to their final and successful conclusion. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

The President: It is a vote, and I am sure, in the hands 
of the gentlemen who have it in charge, it will come to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

We are so near adjournment time that we shall carry over 
until this afternoon the other feature we were to have had 
this morning. (Adjournment.) 

Joint Luncheon 

Members and guests of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion joined those of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
for the afternoon session, which began at 1 o’clock with a 
luncheon where more than 500 were seated. The following 
were those who were seated at the speakers’ table: Lewis C. 
Anderson, Vice Pres., W. G. Oglesby Paper Co.; George W. 
Olmsted, Butler Paper Co.; Louis Bloch, Vice Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr., Crown Willamette Paper Co., Member at Large 
of Executive Committee, A. P. & P. A.; C. N. Bicknell, Union 
Paper & Twine Co., Vice Pres., National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation; W. J. Raybold, Vice Pres. and Treas., B. D. Rising 
Paper Co.; Executive Committee, American Paper and Pulp 
Association; S. M. Felton, Pres., Chicago Great Western 
Railroad; A. H. Nevius, Vice Pres. and Gen Mgr., Miami 
Paper Co.; Western Vice Pres., American Paper and Pulp 
Association; David R. Forgan, Pres., National City Bank of 
Chicago; Geo. W. Sisson, Jr., Pres., Racquette River Paper 
Co.; Pres., American Paper and Pulp Association; Ross P. 
Andrews, Pres. and Gen. Mgr., R. P. Andrews Paper Co.; 
Pres., National Paper Trade Association; Henry W. Stokes, 
Pres., York Haven Paper Co.; A. B. Daniels, Pres., L. L. 
Brown Paper Co., Ex-Pres., American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation; Ed. F. Herrlinger, Herrlinger & Co., Vice Pres., 
National Paper Trade Association; Frank L. Moore, Pres., 
Newton Falls Paper Co., Ex-Pres., American Paper and Pulp 
Association; A. O. Miller, Pres., Central Paper Co., Ex-Pres., 
National Paper Trade Association; L. M. Alexander, Pres., 
Nekoosa Edward Paper Co.; F. L. Stevens, Pres., Stevens & 
Thompson Paper Co., Eastern Vice Pres., American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The meeting convened at 2:50 p. m., President Geo. W. 
Sisson presiding. 

The President: Gentlemen of the Paper Industry, Friends, 
and Guests: I count this a most auspicious occasion. I have 
felt elated heretofore on certain occasions in gatherings of 
this kind in the paper industry, but never in my recollection, 
and I think not in the recollection of that honored, oldest 
member of our body, Mr. Whiting, have we seen in the forty- 
three years of the existence of this Association such an 
occasion as this, where, without the usual paraphernalia of 
a social banquet we can see 500 earnest, thoughtful men from 
all branches of the industry gathered together to consider 
carefully, calmly and sanely the conditions in their own busi- 
ness as well as those in the country and world at large. So 
I want to congratulate our industry that we have arrived in 
our organization, that we have arrived in our attitude of 
mind to that point where we can see the necessity, the advisa- 
bility and the real effect in our service to the country of 
getting together and comparing notes as we are doing here 
on this occasion today. 

We are meeting upon a memorable day, a day which has 
recollections to us of joy as well as sadness, a day which 
inspires us to attempt in our readjustment problems in times 
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of peace an attitude that we think perhaps was not fully 
taken advantage of when that first armistice day occurred 
two years ago. 

We are facing readjustment problems in this industry and 
in all industries, but we are facing those problems with open 
eyes and unafraid. Unafraid why? Because we are meeting 
those problems with full knowledge of the conditions in our 
own industry as well as conditions in the country at large. 
We are going to reap in this readjustment the benefit of the 
knowledge we have gained by the work we have been doing 
in the various branches of the paper industry, both in the 
manufacturing and in the merchandising end, and I want to 
congratulate the American Paper and Pulp Association, and 
I want to congratulate, Mr. President, the National Paper 
Trade Association for the fact that they are all working on 
sound economic lines and intend to so guide their business 
as those lines and their findings recommend to do. 

We must challenge our emotions with our intellect, gen- 
tlemen, in any problem that comes before us. That will bear 
repetition: We must challenge our fears with definite knowl- 
edge of the situations that come before us, and any one who 
in his attitude toward national affairs or in his attitude 
toward his own business is actuated by mere impulse or emo- 
tion has not arrived at that position where I believe the paper 
industry has arrived in America. 

We are in a sound position; we are not overextended in 
this industry financially; we are not overextended so far as 
inventories of stocks are concerned. We have escaped some 
of the detrimental influences that have affected other indus- 
tries, and I can see nothing, with wise action on our part, to 
halt or to hinder the onward march of success and prosperity 
in this industry. 

That is my thought and my message to you today, and it 
is based on the sound study of economics which has been your 
work during the past, particularly three or four years. 

In considering these things, our thoughts go at once to the 
financial necessities of all business. We must turn to the 
banker from time to time, and he has his proper place in all 
those things that have to do with modern business. We are 
interested to know what the leading bankers of this country 
think of the present situation, not only domestic but interna- 
tional, and it is indeed fortunate that we have with us today a 
man who, by his standing in the banking community, by his 
experience and knowledge, is well fitted to address us on the 
matter of “Business Conditions and the Paper Manufacturer,” 
and I have great pleasure in presenting to you Mr. David R. 
Forgan, President of the National City Bank of Chicago. 

Business Conditions and the Paper Manufacturer 

Mr. David R. Forgan: Mr. President, and Gentlemen of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association: It is a great 
pleasure always to me to meet men of business, particularly 
in a line of business that I know nothing of. I suppose I 
know as little about the paper business as anyone could well 
know, and I also suppose that the man who knows most about 
the paper business among you, whoever he may be, feels that 
he has a whole lot to learn yet before he dies. 

I am glad that you gentlemen come to Chicago as you 
do and stay for a while. If you only came for a few hours 
or a day, you might get some wrong impression of Chicago. 
You might, for example, think, if you only read the newspa- 
pers, that the most important event in Chicago each day was 
our daily murder, or, again, if you only read the newspapers, 
you might think that our chief industry in Chicago these days 
was holding up bank messengers, instead of being, as it is, 
holding up bankers. 

The address by Mr. Forgan followed, and will be found 
on another page of this magazine. 

* * * 


The President: Gentlemen, after listening to this inspir- 
ing address—practical, keen, and closing with that appeal 
to which our hearts respond—I believe I have never responded 
to a similar thing before. What a picture he drew of that 
to which we can all aspire and hope to attain, and now there 
is another factor in successful business absolutely indis- 
pensable, the condition of which has meant much in the re- 
tarding of business these past few years, and that is the 
condition of our transportation system. It is very proper 
that we should consider that one big problem as it can be 
presented to us by Mr. Felton, the President of the Great 
Western Railroad. 


Manufacturers and Transportation 
Mr. Felton’s address will be published in a later issue. 


* co * 
The President: Gentlemen, there were two items of business 
omitted this morning that we can take up here at this time. 
We want to thank the gentlemen who have spoken to us 
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this afternoon. I know you have all enjoyed it, and I want 
to express for you our personal thanks to Mr. Felton and 
to Mr. Forgan. 

We were to have listened this morning to an address en- 
titled “A Worthwhile Industrial Activity,” by a gentleman 
whose position in the industrial life of the East entitles him 
to a hearing. Mr. Harold A. Ley, President of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, also President of the Fred T. Ley Company, a 
great contracting corporation of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
doing a tremendous business, with a pay roll around seven or 
eight million dollars a year, has a message to which he believes 
industrialists can listen with profit. 

A Worth-While Industrial Activity 
Mr. Ley’s address will be published in a later issue. 
me * * 

The President: Mr. Ley’s idea will be put in shape so 
that all the industries will know about it and can look into it. 

There came before your Executive Committee yesterday 
afternoon a gentleman whose standing is so well known and 
whose message that he has to bring is so inspiring and so 
helpful to industry that we felt he should be given an oppor- 
tunity, if time permitted, to speak to our members today. Dr. 
Hollis Godfrey is President of the Drexel Institute of Phila- 
delphia, and was during the war commissioner of the Council 
on Educational Defense, in charge of the relations of the col- 
leges of this country and practically the colleges in the coun- 
tries of our allies in serving our war necessities, and who 
since the war has taken over the entire thing in endeavoring 
to relate the college work to industry so we can use that 
splendid material for the benefit of the industries that was 
used during the war for the benefit of winning the war. 

Dr. Godfrey comes here with a recommendation of our 
friend Franklin of the Strathmore Company. 


Training the Men for Industry . 

Dr. Godfrey: I am speaking on this thing day in and day 
out, because I absolutely believe that that is the fundamental 
underlying thing of every single thing we are doing in in- 
dustry today, that is the giving our men the training that they 
need for industry—the men of the colleges. 

Gentlemen, you haven’t any idea what an absolutely grave, 
important and immediate thing the men who are coming out 
of the colleges are to you. You were talking this morning 
about the raw material and supplies, but you can’t get one 
particle of that raw material unless you have trained men to 
get it out for you and use it after you get it in your plants. 
There is no discretion, it is the fundamental thing underlying 
every single problem. 

Now, for two and a quarter years we had that in the gov- 
ernment. When the war was over, we had the greatest mass 
of material that has ever been brought together in the world 
as regards what the colleges had that they could use for pro- 
duction just as much as for war, because the war, as you 
know, is a great production problem just as much as a great 
military problem and so we took over, two years, that problem 
of how we could simply replace government on this side with 
industry. 

The colleges have never had from industry the tools with 
which to build their courses, and that is what we started in 
to do, to get from industry the tools with which the colleges 
could work. On the other hand, industry has never had from 
the colleges the men they must have to build a sound founda- 
tion. It is a grave necessity. Why, gentlemen, you have 
got a great shortage, a tremendous shortage. The war cut 
out a great many reserves, and one of the biggest reserves it 
cut out was the reserve of management men. That reserve 
from abroad was almost swept out of existence. Our col- 
leges only graduated for three years about sixty per cent 
normal. While the colleges are full, it is the freshman group 
who will come out three years from now as the first big group, 
so we took that over and we started our two-year plan two 
years ago. We took the whole east of the United States and 
went right into 220 plants and talked to the executives, the 
foremen and all the way down to find out what the conditions 
were. We owe a great deal to that little group in Holyoke 
and around there who backed the situation for the study in 
the paper trade. Mr. Franklin has been of the utmost value 
not only for the paper trade but for all problems of industry, 
so out of it we finally got the information that we needed 
from industry and we were able to unite that with our war 
experience, all that great mass of records, and go on and 
build a practical plan, so we could bring the resources of 
college to industry and the tools of industry to college. Gen- 
tlemen, that is a fact, we are doing it day after day. We are 
getting in a great mass of letters from the colleges asking, 
“Where can I find this from industry?” and a great mass from 
industry saying, “Where can I find this in the college?” and 
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we are putting college and industry together day in and day 
out, and the Council of Management on Education is actually 
solving that problem for the first time. We have tried out 
one experiment after another and know what we can do. 
We know now it can be done, and we know there is no prob- 
lem insoluble with what we have, because every one we have 
had to meet we have been able to solve, and now we are facing 
the next situation; we want to go on for the next three years. 
The financing has been done in three or four different ways. 
It has been done by great companies such as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, the Henry L. Doherty Company, as indi- 
vidual companies, and the Cotton Finishings Association, the 
United States Boot and Shoe, as associations, who took it 
through a central group, getting individual subscriptions from 
their members. 
£15,000 Needed 

What we need is $5,000 a year for three years—$15,000 in 
all—to go on with that work, to take that group of men who 
did this thing, who have been together for four years, trained 
and experienced in it, and that great mass of material and 
really go on to solve that problem again and again in the 
only way that I know that it can be solved. 

We are meeting three specific needs: In the first place, we 
are meeting the need of the individual students, your boy and 
my boy. If, when they come out of college, they are going 
into industry, we want to give them the chance of knowing 
how they are needed and what they need to get there. 

Second, we are meeting the need of the colleges and giving 
them the tools with which to build their courses. 

Third, we are meeting the employer’s needs by giving him 
what he needs from management policy and where he can 
get his men, men trained in the way they ought to be trained. 

I believe that is one of the most fundamental problems un- 
derneath the life, success and future of every one of you; it 
isn’t an outside thing. It is a real, vital, stirring thing. 

I came over here at Mr. Franklin’s request today to tell you 
what we were doing and to put the situation before you, and 
I am very glad to have had this chance. 

The President: Mr. Crocker will just say a word on this 
thing before we close. 

Mr. Crocker: Mr. Franklin, being unable to be present 
here, asked me if I would not say just a word as his repre- 
sentative. 

This matter first came to our attention through Dr. God- 
frey, appearing before the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, which is an organization including all industrial 
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managers in our state. Dr. Godfrey came with the sug- 
gestion that he wanted to form the specifications of the 
necessary curriculum in colleges for certain representative 
New England industries of which he selected finally five— 
leather, rubber, finishing, metals and paper. 

Mr. Franklin became a member of the Council to which the 
Doctor has referred and also took the matter up with paper 
manufacturers in New England, but more particularly in 
Massachusetts. We then had a meeting in Springfield of 
paper manufacturers and we agreed to stake the Doctor for 
his preliminary work on the educational specifications. We 
raised, as I recollect, something like $2,500, mostly in Holyoke 
and its immediate vicinity, Western Massachusetts, for this 
work. Mr. Franklin has followed it very closely and is very 
enthusiastically in favor of it, and believes that the paper in- 
dustry as an industry ought to lend its co-operation to this 
service. 

The Doctor said he wanted $5,000 for three years. What 
he meant was he wanted $5,000 from our industry for three 
years, and I know Mr. Franklin sincerely hopes, and I also 
personally sincerely hope, that the industry will be ready to 
respond to that plea. Unfortunately, the organization of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association is such that it cannot 
appropriate money for purposes of that kind. I think we 
ought to have an association so well supported that we should 
have an income large enough so that certain matters, like this 
for instance, might be handled by the association as an asso- 
ciation. I hope to live long enough to see that wonderful 
accomplishment, but as it stands today, if we propose to do 
this thing, we must do it more or less individually, and I 
imagine that the organization has some plan to bring the 
matter before us as manufacturers. I commend it to your 
careful consideration. 

The President: Gentlemen, I want to personally thank you 
who have been patient and faithful to the finish, and now we 
will consider ourselves adjourned. (Adjournment.) 


WOODLANDS SECTION 
Friday Morning 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 a. m. by Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, Secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

Dr. Baker: I will ask Mr. Porter, who is with me, to act 
as temporary secretary. 

To those of us who have been interested in or engaged in 
forestry for the last fifteen years, it is very pleasing that a 
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great industry dependent upon a forest should be developing 
a Woodlands Section, a section that will be concerned with 
the application of forestry to woodlands owned by manufac- 
turers of paper. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association is an old trade 
organization, probably one of the oldest in the United States. 
It has its ups and downs; trade organizations generally have 
problems. Sometimes we don’t know whether we have a right 
to exist or not, and still we go ahead, and in going ahead with 
the American Paper and Pulp Association we have felt that 
a very distinct service will be given not only to the members 
of the Association but to the entire industry, and we believe 
to the entire country, in developing interest in the application 
of forestry to our forest lands. 

When I came into the Association last spring, I found a 
Committee on Forest Conservation of which Mr. Frank Moore, 
of Watertown, is chairman and Mr. R. S. Kellogg, of the 
News Print Service Bureau. This Committee has been doin~ 
splendid work; it is one of our most aggressive committees. 
They have been doing work that I believe has placed the 
American Paper and Pulp Association of the paper industry 
in the leadership in the way of bringing about a national 
forest policy; and it is the power in bringing you men 
together and possibly effecting an organization of a Wood- 
lands Section to carry forward the work of this Committee on 
Forest Conservation. 

I see so many men here who have been concerned with 
forestry that I hesitate to speak of our woodland situation 
or forestry situation in this country. Possibly the attitude 
of people generally can be illustrated very nicely by an expe- 
rience I had three months ago in New York. The editor of 
one of the large dailies asked me to come over to his office. 
I went over to his office and to put me in my right position, 
I being a much younger man, he started out by saying, “You 
fellows have been interested in forestry in this country for 
the last fifteen years. You have been crying ‘Wolf’ and there 
is no wolf here.” I didn’t say anything because I expected 
he had something to say. He opened up on the newsprint 
situation; of course, he was vitaly concerned and he got very 
much warmed up at the newsprint situation and he finally 
came to the point where he said, “I’ll tell you, the house is on 
fire and we haven’t got a fireman.” I was very much tempted 
to say, “The wolf is here.” I wasn’t quite impolite enough 
to do it, so he went on and explained why the newspapers of 
the country had come to the time where they are deeply 
concerned with this question of the future supply of the 
products of our forest. 

Yesterday in talking to a group of one section of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade, I told them I was going to talk on the 
wood pile, because not only the manufacturer must go right 
back to the wood pile, but the user of paper in each concern. 

We are interesting such organizations as the United 
Tvpothetae and the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in this matter of the wood pile, because the printer, the 
advertiser and the user of paper generally are concerned very 
deeply with this question of a permanent supply of good and 
fairly cheap paper. 

The program which our Forestry Committee has worked 
out, and which will be described this morning somewhat, will 
he introduced in Congress this winter, and I believe that with 
help of such a group as have come together here today and 
with the help of organizations generally, we are going to 
bring greater influence to bear, greater pressure to bear in 
getting legislation through than has ever been focused on 
any piece of forestry legislation in the United States. 

We welcome you to the meetings of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. We are glad to have representatives 
here from Canada. Our interests are common. The fact that 
the line divides us shouldn’t divide our interest in this ques- 
tion of the future supply of wood. and I believe that we 
can approach a problem in which there has been some dis- 
cussion in the past, and solve that problem in a way that 
will be satisfactory to both sides of the line. And after all, 
in problems like that of wood on both sides of the line, it is 
a give and take proposition and the English speaking people 
have a way of knowing how to give and take. 

We should* have a temporary Chairman this morning, so 
will someone make a suggestion? 

Mr. D. A. Crocker (Eastern Manufacturing Co.) : 
nate Mr. Kellogg for temporary Chairman. 

The nomination was seconded, voted upon and carried. 

Dr. Baker: Mr. Kellogg, will you take the Chair? 

I am going to ask you to excuse me, because I have to open 
a meeting of the Gum Manufacturers. 

Mr. Kellogg took the Chair. 

The Chairman: I am not going to make any talk to you, 


I nomi- 


because we are here to hear other people talk today. 
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I hope that those who have come long distances to this meet- 
ing will not be disappointed because there are so few seats 
occupied just now. There will be more later. What we are 
primarily here for today is to make a record that can be used 
everywhere throughout our territory and to establish an or- 
ganization that will be of permanent service to the industry, 
and so I am going to ask every man who participates in this 
meeting in any way to feel that he is speaking to a very much 
larger audience than he sees in front of him, because that 
will be absolutely the fact, and what he says will carry a long 
ways. 

T think I am justified in making the assumption that this 
little nucleus we have here today is going to be the basis of 
an organization that eventually should be of as great if not 
greater service to the paper and pulp industry of the United 
States as any other branch of it. : 

We are using nowadays in the pulp and paper mills of 
North America a minimum of 8,000,000 cords <7 wood a 
year. The providing of that quantity of pulp w is no small 
task, and the providing of even greater quantities year after 
year in the future is going to be an even greater task, and 
that thing alone is sufficient basis for the assumption that 
we are going to have a permanent Woodlands Section of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association that will be of exceed- 
ingly great service to this fundamental industry. 

Before we begin with the speakers this morning, I would 
like to entertain a motion for the appointment of a Committee 
on Permanent Organization. Will anybody make such a 
motion? 

Mr. Frank L. Moore (Newton Falls Paper Co.): I move 
that the Chairman appoint a Committee on Permanent Organ- 
ization, the number to be left to the judgment of the Chair. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Chairman: I will announce the Committee a little 
later. 

The first number on our program this morning is very 
properly under the title of “Development of Interest in For- 
estry by Manufacturers of Paper,” and the one man of all 
the industry from the United States who, by reason of expe- 
rience and present activities, I believe is qualified to speak 
on that subject is Mr. Frank L. Moore, the President of the 
Newton Falls Paper Company, and the Chairman of the 
Forestry Conservation Committee of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

Mr. Moore, we would like to hear from you. 

Developments of Interest in Forestry by Manufacturers 
of Paper 

The address by Mr. Moore will appear in a later issue. 

cS 


The Chairman: We are very much indebted to Mr. Moore 
for stating so fully the reasons why we should have a Wood- 
lands Section. 

I have here telegrams from two gentlemen that we de- 
pended upon to help out in our program today, explaining 
why they cannot be here, which I would like to read. 

The first is from Mr. J. E. Rothery, a forester whom I think 
all of you know: 

“Montreal, Quebec, November 11, 1920. 

“Extremely sorry that unavoidable business has delayed me 
here. Cannot make Chicago.” 

The second is from Mr. C. W. Hurtubis, of the Hammermill 
Paper Company, whom we had hoped very much to have here 
today because of very extensive timber land purchased by 
that organization: 

“Erie, Pennsylvania, November 11, 1920. 

“I regret exceedingly to advise that very important matters 
here will prevent my being with you at the Association meet- 
ing on the thirteenth. I am very much interested in the 
formation of a Woodlands Section and think a very great 
deal of good will come from it. Will be very willing to serve 
on any committees or assist in developing the Section in any 
way you may desire. Have written.” 

I would like to announce at this time the Committee on 
Permanent Organization: Mr. Frank L. Moore, as Chairman; 
Mr. R. J. Patrick, Supt. of Forests and Timber, Dells Pul 
& Paper Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Mr. H. L. Churchill, 
Forester, Finch-Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, New York; Mr. 
Wm. F. Bromley, Assistant Treasurer, Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania; Dr. Hugh Baker, Secretary, 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 

We would like to have your report either just before or 
just after luncheon, as ‘you think best. 

Now, before taking up the set features on the program, I 
would like to ask Mr. Porter, the Assistant Secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, to give us about a five 
minutes’ report of a canvass he recently made of the pulp 
and paper manufacturers of the United States in regard to 
their timber and pulp wood supplies. 
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Mr. Porter’s Report 

Mr. Porter: We were interested in finding the status of 
the situation of the pulp wood supply. Mr. Moore has men- 
tioned statistics as one service of this Woodlands Section, and 
I am very much in the same belief that Mr. Forgan was yes- 
terday, I believe in advertising. Here are some of our adver- 
tisements put right out to you. 

We sent out a questionnaire to the pulp and paper manu- 
facturers of Canada, requesting certain data on their pulp 
wood supply and got back very interesting replies. For ex- 
ample, 105 usable returns were received. By that I mean 
that the information on these returns was so complete that 
we could use them to advantage. Of those 105 companies, 
57 per cent are totally dependent on outside purchases for 
their pulpwood. Now, that means that practically 60 per 
cent of these paper companies are absolutely and totally de- 
pendent on outside sources for their pulp wood. Twenty-four 
per cent are partially dependent and 19 per cent only are 
independent. Of those 19 per cent the gentlemen from Canada 
will be glad to know that nine of them are Canadian oper- 
ations; so not more than 10 per cent of the 105 replies which 
we got, representing many of the largest paper manufac- 
turers in this country, are independent as far as their own 
supply of pulp wood is concerned. 

The next question that we asked was whether or not they 
were receiving at the present time (This was dated about 
October) an adequate supply of pulp wood. You gentlemen 
who are connected with this end of the game probably can 
anticipate the replies to this question. Three per cent said 
they were, but seven per cent said they were not receiving 
an adequate supply of pulp wood for their present operations. 

Then we asked them what the prospects for the coming year 
were, and 75 per cent of these replies stated the prospects 
were good; 15 per cent said they were fair and 6 per cent only 
said they were poor, and of those 6 pér cent, three were in 
Ohio, so there is some justification for the return of 6 per cent 
poor prospects, because they are a long way from the avail- 
able supply of pulp wood. 

Then we got some interesting figures on prices. We divided 
up our questions into three classes of wood—-rough, peeled and 
rossed. The average price for spruce pulp wood, as obtained 
from 54 companies, was $19.50. That was on the first of 
October. With 50 companies the average price for peeled 
wood was $28.80, and rossed wood was $36.65. Then for 
hemlock and balsam the average price for the rough was 
$14.50 and the average price for the peeled was $18.50. 


Few Have Independent Wood Supply 

The fact that I would like to impress on you if I can is 
that not more than 10 per cent of the paper companies of the 
United States that made replies to our questionnaires are 
independent or control their own supply of pulp wood, and 
that seems to me to show the significance of the recent pur- 
chases by the Hammermill Company and the International 
Paper Company, which companies some day are going to be 
on the velvet, you might say, while the rest of the paper 
companies are going to do some tall scratching for pulp wood. 

I’ll tell you what I did in compiling these figures. I threw 
out from the compilation of these figures such mills as were 
located in the West; for example, where their price is much 
less than the prices that our Eastern mills are paying, and 
where the conditions of supply are not at all the same. I also 
threw out the mills in Ohio where their transportation is so 


poor. 

Mr. Ellwood Wilson (Laurentide Company, Quebec): f 
would like to ask Mr. Porter if he put in his questionnaire 
any reference as to the length of time they would have wood? 

Mr. Porter: No, I did not, Mr. Wilson. Through this 
questionnaire we wanted to get a list of companies who were 
sufficiently interested in making replies to a questionnaire of 
that nature, that we might have that list as a working basis 
through which we could collect and disseminate work in our 
Woodlands Section when it was formed. 

Mr. A. B. Recknagel (Forester and Secretary, Empire State 
Forest Products Association, Albany, N. Y.): Corroborat- 
ing Mr. Porter’s figures, we made a census during the war, 
as you will recall, of the timber land movings of the larger 
operators in New York state. At that time 60 per cent were 
without timber lands of their own. 

The Chairman: As Mr. Porter has mentioned, these 105 
usable replies that have come back are simply the starter in 
what we hope will be developed very much more in the future, 
in the way of information upon the exact situation that con- 


fronts the pulp and paper industry. The replies that we have 
now are capable of considerable further study, classification 
and analysis than has been brought out in this preliminary 
report, and that can be given to them, and I am sure they 
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will be followed up with further investigations and reports 
that will be of exceedingly great interest. 

I say very frankly that I believe that this Section is going 
to fail of reaching its position of great usefulness unless it 
puts itself into position to make to the industry regularly 
very complete and authoritative reports the pulp wood 
situation throughout North America. That is one of the 
things I think this Section should set up before itself, and it 
can be done if we can get the co-operation, and the indica- 
tions are that we can get the co-operation. 

I have had a good many years of more or less varied and 
sometimes sad experiences with statistical matters, but the 
pulp and paper industry has always been the bright and 
shining light in that direction. There is no other industry 
in North America that I am acquainted with that has such a 
good record in the reporting of essential facts, and I am goinz 
to hazard the prediction that this Section eventually will put 
itself in shape to give us regular reports upon the essential 
features of the pulp wood situation. 

I hope all who are here that haven’t registered will please 
register, as we want a complete registration. 

Mr. Porter wants to make an announcement. 

Mr. Porter made an announcement with reference to the 
luncheon to be held in the Pompeiian Room of the Congress. 


The Chairman: I will have to disarrange slightly the 
logical order of this program today, because one of our 
speakers has a very important engagement tomorrow, and 
he has to get the 12:40 train out of town, so I want, at this 
time, to call upon Mr. D. A. Crocker, one of our old time 
foresters, who occupies a very important position with the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, to talk to us on “Costs in 
Woods Operation.” 

Costs in Woods Operation 

Mr. Crocker’s address followed and will be published in 
a later issue. 

* a oo 

The Chairman: Well, I think we already have sufficient 
justification for the formation of a Woodlands Section when 
we can get a paper of this character presented. 

Right in this connection I would like to make an announce- 
ment about a committee meeting that we had down in New 
York last Monday that is doing some work that I am sure 
will be of interest and help to the members of this Section. 

It has been a very common statement among paper manu- 
facturers of recent years that with many of them their in- 
vestment in the wood lands end of their business has been 
as great as that in the manufacturing end. They have gone 
into a very large amount of careful, detailed and accurate 
cost accounting, down to the last count of raw material that 
has gone into the plant. In the woods end they have almost 
no system of cost accounting, nowithstanding the fact that 
their investment was as great in that part of the busines; 
as in the other. 

For a long time the newsprint manufacturers have been 
working upon the question of uniform cost accounting. They 
have got that worked out far enough now so that a consider- 
able number of companies are exchanging information 
monthly upon conversion costs. They are putting company 
after company down on the same sheet in parallel column: 
with operating costs based upon the same uniform systems 
and that is showing up some very interesting things. 

The next step which we gave a good deal of consideration t» 
last Monday is to begin in the development of a uniform 
system of woods accounting, and we have prepared, and will 
send to all members of the organization within a short time, 
a chart which is the first tangible step toward uniform ac- 
counting for logging onerations. 

Mr. Crocker’s paper here this morning has been a splendid 
contribution on this subject, and for my part I am going to 
offer this new Section that is coming to be any assistance 
that we can give in this direction of establishing costs in 
woods operations. I think we can help one another tremen- 
dously. 

Is there any discussion on Mr. Crocker’s paper? 

Mr. R. J. Patrick (Dells Pulp & Paper Co.): Basing your 
oy on the cost of operation, are they on the piece work 
asis? 

Mr. Crocker: We get them to work on piece whenever and 
wherever possible, but a great many of them prefer to work 
by the month. 

Mr. Patrick: Is the piece work basis cord or piece? 

Mr. Crocker: Cord ordinarily, although this summer in 
one operation we had, we tried a scheme of paying the men 
who were felling by the tree, and we arrived at our price on 
that by sending the inspector of the operation, who is a for- 
ester, and the superintendent or foreman out together. They 
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would lay out a small area for two or more men who were 
going to cut it, and then they would put their heads together 
in the field, make an estimate of the number of trees per 
cord in that particular lot, and from that would arrive at a 
price. We found that a number of the men preferred to work 


on that basis rather than on the per cord basis. That, I think, 
is principally because of the fact that they don’t stay as a 
rule nowadays until they have the wood sawed up after it 


is led, and the scale which we use on the log does not give 
as ae a scale as the cord scale after it is sawed up. 

The Chairman: Is there any other discussion of Mr. 
Crocker’s paper? 

Mr. Moore: What is that chart you spoke of? Is that for 
your Bureau, or would you share it? 

The Chairman: I am willing to share it with this new 
Section. 

Mr. Porter: It is something we have got to have. 

The Chairman: This is a very difficult thing to work out, 
because we can’t get and maintain the character of men 
qualified to help out in the woods that we can in our office, 
so in a great many ways we shall rot be able to work in the 
details, but we are confident we can make improvement and 
we are going to keep after it until we get something out of it. 

Mr. Crocker: I would like to add one remark to my paper, 
and that is that we have found, like every other woods oper- 
ator, great difficulty in getting efficient clerical labor in the 
woods, and I personally feel that a great many of the failures 
in woods.cost accounting system which have been made in the 
past have been because of the poor wages paid the men doing 
that work. I think we are paying higher wages for that class 
of+labor than almost any other operator in our vicinity, and 
we feel that is the only way in which we can get our results. 

The Chairman: Are there any other questions on this 
subject? 

Before you go away, Mr. Crocker, I am going to ask you 
to sign one of these membership cards. They will be passed 
out to the rest of you at lunch time. 

Now, we want to get back to the real order of the program. 

A great many times we have had to turn to our friends 
on the other side of the boundary line within the last year 
for suggestions and good examples of methods to follow in 
forestry and in timber land matters, and we are going to do 
so again today. We are going to draw very heavily upon 
our Canadian friends for advice and suggestions in forming 
this new Section of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, because, after all, the paper industry in No America 
is a common industry with very largely common sources of 
supply of raw material, and very largely a common market 
in which the products are sold, and despite all talk about 
sectional interests and divisions and everything of that kind, 
it is, and I think it always is going to remain, very largely 
a common industry with common problems, and in practically 
all of these we can sit around the same table and work 
them out, and if we appl that principle to every last one of 
them I think we will tter off. 

The Canadian Paper and Pulp Association for several years 
has had an exceedingly useful Woodlands Section, and when 
we first began to talk about a Woodlands Section for the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, we thought of what 
our brothers to the North of us had done, and for that reason 
we have asked Secretary Dawe of the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association to come down here and tell us “Why a Woodlands 
Section?” and we would like to have Mr.Dawe tell us that 


now. 
Why a Woodsland Section 
Mr. Dawe’s address will appear in a later issue. 
* a cg 


The Chairman: We are under very great obligations to 
Mr. Dawe for giving us this exceedingly practical outline of 
how this work is carried on in Canada and numerous sugges- 
tions for proper subjects of consideration from such section, 
and in respect to Mr. White’s invitation, Mr. Dawe, you can 
report back to him that it is accepted, and if you will noti 
us when the next meeting of your section is to be held, I will 
greenies now that this new section will have representatives 

ere. 

Are there any questions on this topic? 

I always look upon one particular individual as more or 
less of a shining light in his endeavor not only physically but 
otherwise, and he has been a leader in private forestry opera- 
tions in North America, and we have that man with us today 
in the person of Ellwood Wilson, of the Laurentide Company, 
of Grand Mere, Quebec. Mr. Wilson is particularly qualified 
to talk to us upon “Future Developments in Pulp Wood 
Operations.” 

You may not always agree with everything Brother Wilson 
says, but you can always be sure he is going to say something 


‘Falls, Ontario) : 
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that will start something, and a Ec many times it goes 
through, and we are especially glad he is here with us. 


Future Developments in Pulp Wood Operations 
The address by Mr. Wilson will be found on another page, 
this magazine. ik Be 


The Chairman: I think you will concede that I didn’t make 
any mistake in my introduction as to the character of man who 
was to talk to us, and I am perfectly willing to back him up 
to the extent in saying that a let of these things that he 
has been predicting we are going to live to see come true. 

To those of you who do not happen to know something about 
the company with which he is connected, I might say that 
when I was up there about a month ago I discovered that they 
had a wood pile piled up in front of their mill that represented 
an investment just in that wood pile. The wood laid down at 
that mill at this time is worth about a million and a half dollars 
and they are also putting an addition to their mill costing 
about a million and a half dollars, so you can see there is some 
reason why, with investments like that, and those are a very 
small fraction of their investments, they should be giving 
very serious thought to this question of timber supply along 
the lines that Mr. Wilson points out, and it is a policy of this 
same company to purchase as advantageously and as rapidly 
as it can land lying within ten or fifteen miles of its mill and 
to plant timber on it for use fifty years hence. It is not a mat- 
ter of sentiment, it is a matter of plain hard business, and it is 
a matter that the pulp and paper industry in many other 
sections of the country is being rapidly forced to consider. 

I want to call attention especially to Mr. Wilson’s exceed- 
ingly valuable preachment on the question of the open mind, 
because the only way this section is going to fill its function 
is to approach these things with an open mind and try them 
out, and the foresters and the paper industry of North 
America are greatly indebted to companies like Mr. Wilson’s 
and to leaders like Mr. Wilson who go at it with an open mind 
and are ready to spend thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in trying out these things, because they are going 
to prove some things that will be of inestimable value to the 
future of the industry. 

Now, I am sure that there are some questions that you 
would like to ask Mr. Wilson and we have about five or ten 
minutes in which that can be done. Who is first? 

Mr. Geo. H. Anson (Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Iroquois 
I am really a very unique character at this 
meeting; I am a mechanical engineer, and following out the 
remarks that Mr. Wilson made in connection with the develo 
ment of these mechanical tools for forest work, the Abitibi 
company feel the work is so important that they are willing 
to appropriate large sums of money for the mechanical de- 
velopment of a new saw, we will say, for cutting trees, new 
methods of stacking logs, new methods of swamping and 
hauling, and this year we are going to enter extensively on the 
hauling basis. Other things come eg gee | and with 
time undoubtedly can be developed. e way the forests 
grow now, it is a difficult thing to get in and cut the trees, but 
as Mr. Wilson pictured future forests, planted in rows, that 
sort of thing will make an ideal proposition. 

I might say that I may some time hold the unique position of 
being the first mechanical engineer to come into this proposi- 
tion with the idea of becoming a woodsman. 

The Chairman: I am sure his company is going to develo 
something in this line that will be of bog Y aay value. 
think the thing that has helped Brother Wilson more than 
anything else ig that engineering point of view, because he was 
an engineer ore he was a forester, so there is hope for 
you, Mr. Anson. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Wilson: I would like to say that we all know the value 
to the industry of the Forest Products Laboratory, and I have 
always felt that we ought to have a woods experiment station 
where all these things could be tried out co-operatively rather 
than having separate individuals working along different 
lines and at their own expense. If we could get together as an 
industry and have an experiment station where, under trained 
mechanical engineers and foresters, various new methods and 
new machines could be tried out, it wouid be of benefit. We 
have such an experiment station at Laurentide, but we have 
only our own experiments going on there and we have always 
made the proposition that if anybody had any new ideas and 
didn’t have the means to carry them out, that if they gave us 
their problems we would be very glad to work on them to the 
fullest extent of our power. 

I think we should all get together on this and try out new 
methods. For instance, when a new mechanical saw comes, 
out—there are a good many on the market now—instead of 
everybody buying one and trying it out, it could be sent to this 
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central station and tested and the results of the test published 
to the whole industry. 

The Chairman: I am sure that is a valuable suggestion, 
and it is one which this new section, in co-operating with the 
Canadian section, should try to work out in the future, and I 
am going to ask that it be referred to our forthcoming execu- 
tive committee as one of the things to plan for. There is no 
question but what it is very important. 

I don’t know whether to throw another bombshell in this 
meeting or not. I am simply mentioning this so you can be 
thinking about it. There are some of us in the industry who, 
after considerable work has been done this summer in co- 
operation with forest products laboratory, are prepared to 
make the recommendation to our manufacturers that in taking 
our raw material into the mills we forget entirely the cord and 
the thousand board feet. Our recommendation is that wood 
after this be taken in on the basis of weight. 

Mr. Anson: That is the only solution. 

The Chairman: I am glad you feel that way. It is the only 
possible way by which you can get an exact knowledge of 
the raw material that goes into your manufacturing plant, the 
exact knowledge of the ways and process of manufacturing 
and resulting yield from that raw material. There is no other 
way it can be done. Now, it is just a question whether it is 
going to be worth while to do that. our cord and your 
thousand feet mean nothing; it is just as definite to speak 
about length of a piece of string as a cord or a thousand feet 
of wood, so I say it is a radical proposition that I am perfectly 
willing to defend and fight for, along with some of the other 
radical propositions that Brother Wilson sets up, and some 
of these days they are going to happen. 

Mr. Anson: The Fairbanks Scale people claim that they 
can weigh anything in the world. This thing of course would 
be impractical and it couldn’t be done commercially, but they 
claim they can and they are working on a problem at the 
present time. Of course, the element of the different degrees 
of moisture would have to be taken on an average, but they 
claim they can weigh what you have actually got and it is up 
to you to analyze the percentage of moisture and other things 
that enter into that fact. 

The Chairman: I believe they can do it and by a method 
we have worked out it can be tested for moisture quickly and 
accurately. 

We have one more short talk by Dr. Otto Kress and then 
we will come back right away after lunch and hear the report 
of the Committee on Permanent Organization which completes 
the formal program. 

Dr. Kress of the Forest Products Laboratory of Madison, 
Wisconsin, is going to tell us how the laboratory is going to 
be of help to the Woodlands Section. 


What the Forest Products Laboratory Can Do for the Paper 
Manufacturers 

Dr. Otto Kress: Mr. Winslow was to have given this talk 
but Mr. Winslow was sidetracked out in Wyoming. The last 
I heard of him he wired me that he was 120 miles away from 
the railroad, snowed in, and I was to do the trick. 

We have a laboratory that employs close to 200 men up 
there, and our main troubles are securing appropriations. We 
know what the work ought to be and the way it ought to be 
done, but it is another thing to carry it through. We have 
been very fortunate in getting help from the outside recently. 

Wood decay is an enormous thing to the industry. To me 
it is absolutely staggering as to what this means in dollars 
and cents. 

Upon getting this wire from Mr. Winslow to come here, I 
wrote a few things out as to the way in which we can be of 
assistance to you. 

Dr. Kress’ address will be published in a later issue. 

* ok * 


Dr. Kress: We are up against it now; our appropriations 
are almost exhausted. You are not going to get money now 
by just talking about it. There are always a lot of papers 
and enthusiasm at conventions, but that doesn’t get appropria- 
tions nor the work done. . 

We have gotten results that are absolutely wonderful and 
this thing ought not to be drop I would like to have the 
problems pushed further than simply fakin | a lot of commit- 
tees formed and getting a lot of enthusiasm for the time being. 

I am sorry Mr. Winslow wasn’t here; he could have told 
you more, but he is snowed up way out in Wyoming and I 
had to be the substitute. 

The Chairman: We haven’t any fault to find with the sub- 


stitute and I think you will agree that is the most solid meat 
wees into a supposed 
r. 


five minutes’ talk you ever heard. 


oore: As a matter of information, the Association 
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has agreed to finance in some way to the extent of $10,000 
which was asked for so as to keep this work up until next June. 

Dr. Kress: I am certainly delighted to hear that news. 
Now, in return for your $10,000, I would like to tell you what 
the possibilities are that we can get. We can possibly get a 
relation between pulp and cellulose from a chemical stand- 
point. I am quite sure we can find out something about wood 
pulp decay. For thirteen months we have been able to prevent 
decay under the worst conditions. I believe that we are 
going to get good results out of this. If the game is worth 
while, I would like to see it supported far enough that we 
shall push through. I am not at Madison for the money that 
is in it. I am there because I like the work. 

I certainly appreciate the support we are getting out of 
the industry. 

The Chairman: Now we are going to adjourn for luncheon 
and we will meet again promptly at two o’clock and wind up 
this program and start the Woodlands Section to turning over. 
(Adjournment. ) 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The meeting was called to order at 2:00 p. m. Chairman 
Kellogg presiding. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, will you please come to order 
and we will wind up this program as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Recknagel has something highly important which he 
says he can present in two minutes. 

Mr. Recknagel: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Twenty 
years ago Norway spruce plantations were established which 
are the oldest Norway spruce plantations in the United 
States. Those have been remeasured, plots carefully laid out 
and we know now as we never have been able to say before 
with any definiteness that Norway spruce plantations in the 
United States will yield as much timber, as much pulp wood 
at a given age as any of the ee plantations. Hereto-- 
fore, that has been guess work. e were assured by experts 
that we had just as good soil, could grow the crop just as well 
as in Europe, but now we know. I have the figures before me. 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON NORWAY SPRUCE. (Picea excelsa) 


Based on Cornell Plantations near Axton, N. Y. 
Remeasured in 1920 


ALL FIGURES REDUCED TO PER ACRE BASIS 
Aver. Aver. Site Qual. Cubic 


Plot Area Age D. B. H. Height Scale Feet Yield 
No. Acre Years Inches Feet of 5 European Table 
202 .25 18 2.73 18 1430 15.89 
219 -50 16 1.8 14 I 958 10.63 
2160 .30 20 3.1 14 II 1173 13.03 
201 .30 18 1.5 14.5 II 1173 13.03 
203 50 18 2.3 14 II 1173 13.03 
212 25 20 2.3 13.5 II 1173 13.03 
207 25 20 1.4 9.5 Ill 915 10.16 
215 .275 20 1.7 9 Ill 915 10.16 
208 50 20 1.3 9.2 III 915 10.16 
214 50 20 1.3 9.8 Ill 915 10.16 
2090 25 20 1.25 6.9 IV 658 7.31 


Plots 201, 202, 203—-Waste pasture land planted by students. 

Plots 207, 208, 2090—Planted on land burned after logging 
in 1894 and under cover of aspen and paper birch. 

Plots 212, 214, 215, 216—Planted on old burn under cover of 
birch and popple. 

Plot 219—Planted on area cut clear and brush burned after 
ogging. 

On the basis of the above figures and presuming that the 
growth in the coming decades will be comparable with that 
in the past two decades, the expected yield (as in European 
yield tables for spruce) at the age of 80 years will be 130 
cords per acre on the best sites; 100 cords per acre on medium 
sites and 72 cords per acre on the poor sites. 

The Chairman: I don’t believe we will ever get 72 cords per 
acre in 80 years. 

It is good stuff, something more to think about, and I expect 
we will have to go after it open mindedly. I hope it is true. 

Mr. Recknagel: Joking aside, the figures ought to be dis- 
counted to about eighty per cent of the values given in the 
yield tables, so I think we can expect around fifty cords per 
acre. 

The Chairman: If you get that you have got something. 

Mr. Recknagel: Based on actual figures during the first 
twenty years, we are not safe in assuming in the future they 
will not grow as well as they have in the past two decades. 

Dr. Baker: As I remember in the Black Forests, the aver- 
age would be in the neighborhood of thirty to forty cords at 
maturity—seventy to eighty years. 

The Chairman: That is good. Are there any other sug- 
gestions or contributions on this subject? 

We have with us today Professor Craig, of that school that 
has pretty nearly trained more good foresters than any other 
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school in the United States up at Ann Arbor, and we would 
like very much to have a word from him. 

Professor Craig: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I did 
not come down here to make a speech. I am sure we are all 
glade this sort of movement has taken final form and you can 
depend that the University of Michigan is only too glad to 
give every possible aid to a movement of this kind. I am very 
sorry that Prof. Wolf is not here in person to tell you more 
about this sort of an operation. I am sure you are missing 
the pleasure of hearing a very delightful man, one of the best 
foresters we have in the United States, and besides one of the 
finest teachers that you possibly can find in the United States. 

Please remember that the University of Michigan is more 
than willing to _— any paper or pulp company in this vicinity 
or any other to solve any problems along a special line. 

The Chairman: Carry back the word in the name of this 
new organization, Mr. Craig, that it is going to call upon all 
its friends wherever they are located in North America or 
elsewhere for assistance in carrying forward this work, and 
we know we are going to get the right kind of help so far as 
Ann Arbor is concerned. 

Is the Committee on Permanent Organization ready to re- 
port? 

Mr. Moore: Your committee met at lunch and begs leave 
to make the following report: . 

Chairman, Mr. D. A. Crocker; vice-chairman, Mr. C. W. 
Hurtubis; secretary, Mr. Porter; executive committee: Mr. 
D. A. Crocker, Mr. C. W. Hurtubis, Mr. Porter, Mr. R. S. Kel- 
logg, Mr. R. J. Patrick. 

The memorandum here, “Articles of Organization,” that 
was prepared and presented to the committee, your committee 
thinks it wise to refer this to the Executive Committee to go 
over and make such suggestions and changes in it as it sees fit. 

I will move you that the report of the Committee as read 
be accepted and I would like the privilege of casting one 
ballot for the names as read. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Moore: The ballot is cast. 

The Chairman: You understand then that the organization 
that you have endorsed at this time consists of an Executive 
Committee who are apparently given full authority to fix up 
the articles of organization in any way they see fit and call 
the next meeting any time they see fit. 

Mr. Moore: Yes, that is my understanding. 

The Chairman: I take it that the Executive Committee 
= get together and definitely adopt articles in the near 

uture. 

Mr. Moore: The principal suggestion here was the matter 
of dues which was put in this memorandum as $25 a year, 


and it was the opinion of the Committee that this should not 


be over $5 a year. 

The Chairman: That is really the recommendation to the 
Committee then, that the dues not be over $5 a year. 

Mr. Moore: That was their thought, but we would refer 
it back to them for consideration because all the companies 
supporting various branches of the Association have dues to 
pay, and we don’t want to get the dues so high it will prohibit 
men coming in that you want in. 

The Chairman: Has the Committee on Organization any- 
= Fea in regard to these articles that we should con- 
sider ? 

Mr. Moore: Nothing else. 

The Chairman: In general then they meet your approval 
aside from the question of dues. The Executive Committee 
will be guided then by that opinion as far as practical in 
working out the final eee. 

Mr. Porter: I would like to bring up the question at this 
time as to the advisability of having two classes of member- 
ship as the Canadian Association has. 

e Chairman: The matter is open for discussion. 

Mr. Dawe, have you found it helpful in having two classes? 

Mr. Dawe: Yes, we have. 

The Chairman: Has anybody else any suggestions in re- 

ard to these articles of organization? These were made up 
just simply as a kind of frame work. We want to have it free 
from —— tape and yet have an organization. 

We urge upon every one of you here to get a copy of these 
articles and write to Secretary Baker about them pro or con 
or any other way so that the Executive Committee can con- 
sider these when they adopt the final articles. 

Now that completes the a of the day as arranged 
for. Before we adjourn is there anything else for the g of 
the organization that ought to be brought up? 


Mr. Alexander, I regret very much that you were not here 
this morning, and I think we ought to have a word from you 
before we depart in the way of a benediction or something 
of that sort. 

Mr. L. M. Alexander (NeKoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port 
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Edwards, Wis.): I don’t know that I could say much. I was 
attending a meeting of another group this morning in another 
part of the building. I rather anticipate from a very fine 
talk that I had with Mr. Bullock at that splendid luncheon 
which was served down stairs that you are trying to add an- 
other graft on the American Association (I mean that in the 
sense of growth) and that you are trying to interest all of us 
in doing something for the future. 

For a number of years, having lived on the Pacific Coast 
and taking some interest even to the extent of loaning a 
man some money on a logging y ee and having to hel 
operate it myself on account of it, and having gone Gaeverk 
the sugar and pine forest there and seeing all the great timber 
to the north, going out up in the clear water district and seeing 
timber by the millions of feet still standing and yet knowing 
at the same time what a sad looking country it is where I 
logged 286,000,000 feet myself, that is, under my direction 
up in Wood County, Wisconsin, cut it into lumber, I know 
how easy it is to get rid of timber. 

We tried vp in that state to get some reforestation started 
a few years ago, but agriculturists and the people who are 
quite interested in selling cut-over land for supposed agri- 
cultural purposes, defeated the effort. 

Last summer I visited a hillside on Star Lake and I was 
greatly surprised to see what a beautiful growth of young 
timber was coming along there in the shape of white pine. 
Located next to Grand Rapids, now called Wisconsin Rapids, 
was one of the most beautiful pieces of second growth white 
= I have ever seen. I am sorry to say that it is being 

utchered up at the present time, long before its maturity, 
but still that was grown almost since I have been there, thirty 
years ago, from little scrubs up to saw timber, so we have 
the possibilities in our state, and I am satisfied it is true in 
every state. 

I am looking with pride on a grove of spruce growing an 
a few forty acres of land I own near our mill; it is very thrifty 
and growing very rapidly. 

I don’t know of any other thing that would be nearer a 
benediction than to say that I shall be glad to become a mem- 
ber and contribute my part. I know you are all ready to say 
“Amen,” when anybody says that. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman: I think we have had the proper windup 
to call it a successful meeting. I know that what we have 
been able to bring out here today and plans for the future have 
gone a good ways beyond what I anticipated when the subject 
was first mentioned to me, and in closing the meeting I want 
to thank everybody most sincerely who has been here and 
helped out and particularly our brothers from the Northern 
side of the International boundary. We have been exceedingly 
grateful that they came down here and gave us this help today, 
and I hope that one of the first things that we will have when 
this new organization gets to going is a joint meeting of this 
Section and the Canadian Woodlands Section at some place 
where Canadian hospitality will be available and other incen- 
tives to a good meeting. That is probably suggestion enough 
as to a meeting place, and I say, we are exceedingly grateful 
to all of you who turned out y. 


You have left everything in the future to the hands of the 
Executive Committee, and under those circumstances you 
will get word from them:as soon as possible as to the form of 
organization decided upon and the meeting place, and I imag- 
ine that before the time comes for another meeting of this 
organization you will already have begun to receive very ma- 
terial results from the work of this organization in the way 
of information upon pulp wood and woodlands operation and 
things of that sort. 

If there is nothing further to bring up, a motion to adjourn 
is in order. 

Mr. Recknagel: 
time limit. 

It seems to me that great credit and praise is due to the 
men who brought about this meeting. I am sure that our 
Chairman is one of them and Dr. Baker is another and I 
rather suspect Mr. Frank’ Moore had a finger in the pie, as 
he has in almost all good pastry. Nevertheless, it would be 
ungrateful and ungracious to close this meeting without 
adopting a vote of thanks to the men who cones us here and 
who have set on foot a movement which we all hope will not 
only place us in the same category with the Woodland Sec- 
tion of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, but ma 
eventually enable us to overtake the three years’ start whic 
they have and put us abreast of their capable organization, 
a move you, Mr. Chairman, that we adopt this resolution, 
that 


I would like to bring up one thing without 


Whereas, The American Paper and Pulp Association has 
brought about an initial meeting of those interested in form- 
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ing a Woodlands Section, it be the consensus of opinion of 
those present today that we enthusiastically support such a 
movement and urge all who are interested to join with us in 
the forming of a Woodlands Section, and that we thank those 
who brought about this original meeting. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Chairman: If there is nothing else, a motion to ad- 
journ is in order. 

Mr. Moore: I move that we adjourn. 

The motion was seconded and carried. (Adjournment.) 

Among those present at the fall business conference of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association were the following: 


ae a ue J. B. Thayer; Harry Rosensen; Edward 

Gansky; F. C. Farnsworth; J. B. Rieg; E. Pp. Strong; 
Fred P. Whitely; Charles G. Oberly; Wm. L. Hall; R. J. 
Parham; A. F. Richter ; J. H. Hollingsworth; Willis Horner; 
C. R. Andrews; O. A. Miller; Robt. B. Harbison; G. A. Manz; 
R. F. McElwaines « John C. ’ Boland; James J. "Hood; Ww. S. 
fea ig ners We Freas B. Snyder; M. A. Welling- 
ton; H. E Facer: R. Mershon; W. E. Shoemaker; R. 
Parker; P. J. Massey; A. E. Cofrin; E. J. Hansen; J. L. 
Taylor; A. S. Wilcox; Edw. S. Munroe; Edw. J. Schmidt; 
W. H. Burns; George Webster; M. H. —s Geo. G. 
Taylor; F. E. — Jr.; Cyrus E. Frye; Chas. A. Alpurs; 
C. S. Boyd; A. N. Waring; S. A. U ham; W. M. ‘Benzing: 
C. W. Collins; C. A. Crocker; Louis Bloch; "Arthur D. Coffin ; 
Grellet Collins; Fred A. Leahy; Wm. C. Win ; A. C. Gilbert; 
I. S. Reynolds; Freas B. Snyder; A. H. Dwi: t; J. H. Curtin: 
Joseph L. Fearing; James T. Robinson; J. ’Kindelberger ; 
Willis H. Howes; A E. Frye; D. C. Everest; A. H. Nevius; 
= D. Bertschy; G. W. Gilkey; H. A. Rowley; T. D. Earle; 

H. L. ey Ww. Powell; M. O. Bradley; GeGo. W. Sisson; 
Dr. Hugh Baker; John Strange; E. B. Fritz; Max Zim- 
merman; Harry Prosser; Walter Gre F. H. MacPherson; 
John C. Schmidt; O. B. Towne; a . Titus; H. - Waite; 
C. C. _ Walsey; Wm. C. Wing; M . A. Wellington; Bache- 
Wiig; H. R. Weaver; A. N. Waring; Frank L. vaio 
A. D. Schmidt; C. Anderson; H. A. Wingate; Chas. A. Lambie; 
J. Taylor; W. C. Gouldman E. C. Troll; J. E. Rhodes; W. 
Ranck; Mr. Eliason; M. Stevens; Robert B. Harbison; 
Chas. McKernon; Mr. Strobhart, Mr. Burger; H. W. Bing- 
ham; E. A. Hall, Jr.; S. J. Hodgins; Walter Langtry; John 
Cc. Burke; D. Fred Sanders, Jr.; Alfred Ps; Srere; Harry 
Ballou; W. N. oot J. D. Goldberg; H. McCormick ; 
Robert R. a 5 Chas. W. Knode; R. ‘ele Ree L. 
Dreyfuss; W . 0. Hawkins; D. H. Wright; W. E. Swa 
Pp. A. Beckjord; P. A. Howard; Stewart Waring; we: E 
Taylor; Jas. J. Forsythe; R. F. McElwain; Arthur H. Hill; 
A. L. Hamilton; Bert Ca ter; Herbert A. Wingate; Forest 
Hopkins; B. S. Stewart; D. A. Crocker; Cc. N. Bicknell; H. F. 
Leahy; Fritz Lindenmeyr; C. L. Winter; “3 C. Walsey; 
H. I. Prankard; Victor F. Lawson; Chas. Taft; C. 
Remboldt; John H. Harrison; Henry M. Pindell; Roscoe S. 
Chapman; George Webster; Henry W. Stokes; A. E. Taylor; 
W. Lloyd Heath; Chas. Kinnerman; Wee McQuiller; W. B. 
Stevenson; A. H. Hill; Roy A. Swain; Daniel A. Stock; J. A. 
Lemmon; A eS Lutz; A. L. Hamilton; A. M. Koenig; 
H. N. Schillinger ; J. W. am Joe Pirie; Paul de 
Guehery; Frederick Klappreth; W. J. Sullivan; A. Hafsen; 
Walter D. Randall; M. B Dimeted: B.C. Sharpley' Theodore 
W. Dunn; J. F. Dunifer; William J. Eisner; M Glessner ; 
W. A. Stuart; Cc. W. "Collins; ~— A. Davidson; L. M. 
Alexander; James Meikle; Jas. W. C. Meikle; R. Ww. Millie: 


Among those present at the Convention of the American 
rh and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association were the 
ollowing: 

Mesdames J. Bursdorfer, South Bend, Ind.; L. Lunson, Kala- 
mazoo; Chas. Noble, Kalamazoo; P. T. Turner, amazoo; 
G. H. ’ Pountain, Kalamazoo; C. W. Ulrich, Otsego; E. G. 
ae ay my E. J. ey Chicago; P. S. Nesbit, 
Buffalo; J. L. Brown, Ayre: = . Shields, Green Bay; A. T. 
McFarland. Messrs. J Oscar Matthai, Chicago; P. B. Dar- 
~~ Chicago; E. B. Tutz, Chicago; G. S. Main, Madison, as a3 

I. D. Wells, Madison, Wis.; L. D. Post, New York City; G. R. 
Busher, Chicago; W. H. Anders, New York City; S. E. Abram- 
son, em A A. G. Van Eman, Chicago; T. P. Hammon, Chi- 
cago; H. W. Reynolds, Chicago; Ben Howell Chicago; Fred 
Kranhold, » APE wh E. Mahler, Neenah; S. V. Burrows, New 
York Ci Whithiaes, New York City; Albert Emerson, 
New Yor ‘City; H. E. Harmon, Watertown; W. J. Argy, Black 
River, N. Y.; D. C. Amerine, Vincennes, Ind.; A. G. Adams, 
; H. C. Andrews, Cloquet, Minn.; G. H. Andrews, 

ids, J N. A. Altman, Chicago; H. K. Anderson, 
Rey . Braman, Alexandria, Ind.; N. E. Brokaw, 

A. Bush, Pittsfield, Mass.: By Buersdorfer, 
. Walpole, 





Dayton, O. 
Edgerton, ivi: ra 
Chicago; H. J. "Bartlett, Chicago; F. K. Becker, E 
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Mass.; Ward E. Black, Green Bay, Wis.; E. A. Bridge, Middle- 
ton, O.; J. A. Bowers, Erie, Pa.; Henry E. Balsley, Chicago; 
F. C. Boyer; C. F. Buss, Mill Roches, Ont.; C. H. Breyfogle, 
Canton, Mass.; Geo. Beimer, Oconto Falls, Wis.; M. Brewer, 
Chicago; J. L. Brown, Chicago; Wm. Brydges, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Bernard Benson, Chicago; G. C. Burton, Chicago; W. H. 
Burns, Appleton, Wis.; Benj. Bishop, Middleton, O.; Fred C. 
Cooke, Chicago; J. D. Cunningham, Chicago; E. T. A. Cough- 
lin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; H. F. Cromwell, Chicago; James S. 
Clemmons, Milwaukee; E. H. Cornell, Chicago; J. P. Coovey, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; J. M. Catekout, Middletown, Ohio; C. Croxen, 
Chicago; S. Daumen, New York City; J. Scott Dowd, Chicago; 
T. W. Dunn, Detroit, Mich.; P. T. Demmer, Kalamazoo; J. E.. 
Daley, Port Huron, Mich.; W. C. Daley, Chicago; T. E. Dial; 
Dan Daverin, Tharold, Ont.; L. K. Deturley, Norristown, Pa.; 
Nelson R. Davis, Cumberland Mills, Mo.; F. E. Dunway, New 
York rong | John Edson, E. Walpole, Mass.; R. F. Englehardt, 
Chicago; P. R. Ellsworth, Chicago; T. L. ‘Edmonds, Brokaw, 
Wis.; H. C. Evans, Alton, IilL; F. B. Eilers, Kalamazoo; F.C. 
Farnsworth, Conshohocken, Pa.; vt G. Fergus, Chicago; Dr. M. 
Friedman, Chicago; U. B. Fulton, Middletown, Ohio; J. Fox- 
grover, Kalamazoo; W. T. Fog =. Green Bay; Cirus E. True, 
Elkhart, Ind.; Paul de Guerhe assaic, N Noi: W. D. Gregor, 
Fulton, N. Y.; R. M. Gine, Phil adelphia, Pa.; W. H. Gindotte, 
Chicago; W. §. Gregg, Kansas City, Mo.; P. W. <> Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; W. R. Harris, Monroe, Mich.; K. M. Hangen, 
Wausau, Wis.; Frank H. Hoberg, Green Bay, Wis.; L. E. 
Housley, Jersey City, N. J.; J. Herscher, Menasha, Wis.; J. “fe 
Nubert, Iroquois Falls, Ont.; J. W. Harbrecht, Sandusky, O 8 
Tom Harvey, Middleton, O.; C. I Jones, Chicago; E. E. John- 
son, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; F. A. Johnson, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
M. D. Johnson, Chicago; Otto Kress, Madison, Wis.; M. Kav- 
anah, Chicago; W. A. Kelly, Green Bay, Wis.; tg F. Kern, 
Chicago; R. H. Kelly, Rothschild, Wis.; K. T. King, Chicago; 
E. Keyes, Kalamazoo, Mich.; J. Kuss, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
7 Lewis, E. Walpole, Mass.; F. R. Lovering, Chicago; 
re yr Dayton, O.; Stuart D. Lansing, Vatertown, 
N. Y: O. L. Le Roux, Port Edwards, Wis.; Herbert Lippett, 
Portland, Me.; . H. Laftman, Bogalusa, La.; F. G. Cnionea? 
Neenah, Wis.; . H. Lynch, ey & M. McGregor, — 
B. Emerson, ‘ tonne, James hy, Chicago; 
Morgan, Chicago; Alan B. Milken amazoo, > 
Meunier, Monroe, Mich.; W. F. McGrew Detroit, ‘vice: 
L. Maun, New York City; C. W. McAlpin, South Bend, Ind.; 
A. F. Meir, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. R. McLaren, Albany, N. Y¥.3 
ae Noble, Otsego, Mich. ; Ray North, Steubenvil e, Ind.; 
W. D. O’Neil, Chicago; J. i. O’Connell, Kalamazoo; C. F. 
Hagen, Pittsburgh, a; ow. &. Packard, Erie, Pa.; G. H. 
Pountain, Kalamazoo; G. L. Panushka, Chica ; C. A. Paland, 
Putney, Vt.; P. R. Philli " Rhinelander, is.; S| we Parent, 
Kalamazoo; E. J. Raney, Chicago; A. F. Rechtoz, era Re 
Herman ag 4 Chicago; M. Redmond, Kalamazoo; E. 


Rootes, Chica A. O. Rolfe, Hamilton, Ohio; W. B. Bani, 
Kalamazoo; * | Slater, Herkimer, N. Y. E. 
Nekoosa, Wis. ; Ralph M. Luren, Holyoke; W. 7 Schneider, 


Hamilton, Ohio; P. J. Sievert, Marinette, Wis.; A. J. Sigel, 
New York; Victor Lund, Chica A. G. Stone, Marinette, 


Wis.; W. Server; P. G. Smith; P. W. Sim ome Otsego, Wis.; 
E. Shields, Green Bay; J. e —— A. F. Me- 
~— Green Bay, Wis.; ‘on shy, x Mary’ s, Ohio; 


Ww. Menicle, Menasha, Wis.; . 
Wiss o$ A. Martin, Ashland, Wis: Cc. E. we Green Bay, 
Wis.; i B. McDonald, Fitchburg, Mass. ; A. M. Meinicke, 
Chicago; E. G. Milham, Kalamazoo, Mich.; A. MePhilli 
~~ “eg A. W. Nason, Chicago; T. H. Neville, Buffa 0, 
N. Y oi - Nicol, Toronto, Canada; C. C. Stewart, Frank- 
lin, O ss Spauldin , Elkhart, Ind.; E. W. 
~ ade Thy Wis.; : Homer n A 
Smith, Middleton, O0.; A. A. Tanyane, New York City; F. A. 
Tifft, Chillicothe, 0.; Ww. H. Eeecany y/o y: O.; Clinton 
K. Textod; J. A. Turner, i Tuckscherer, Chi- 
cago; C. W. Ulrich, Otsego, Mich. ata L. Anitich, Ft. Madison, 
Iowa; W. Van Order, Chicago; J. W. Van Alstyne, A — 
Wis.; LR. Verdon, Kalamazoo, Mich.; H. K. Vinton, Chicago 
H. D. Wells, Glens Falls, N. Y.; a . “Watson, Appleton, Wis. : 

B. Willson, Fiery Pa.3 o Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Wm. Whyte, Montreal, oe ree Wilson, Morris, 
Ill.; A. R. White, Menominee, "Mich.; A. F. Wilcox, Chicago; 
W. A. Yule, Albany, ee AY Me 3 Yardy, Urbana, Ohio; O. V. 
Yates, Lee, Mass.; H. Lee Treadwell, Chicago; Wm. Nash, 
Neenah, Wis.; E. P. Smith, Green Bay, Wis.; M. D. Johnson; 
E. B. Malone; R. — te Rue, Kokomo, Ind.; Martin Nolan, 
Harrisville, N. Y.; oO he ig lig Wis.; Frank F. 
Mohr, ae Be, wis: J. Jones, H. H. Wessel, 


Monogham, Mosinee, 


Chicago; R Caldweil, Achicaeo. Elbert H. Ne " Beloit, 
Wis.; Frank ‘Brower Taylorville Ill.; R. E. " Moore: H. H. 
Rich, Chicago; F. A. Elmgren, Ashland, Wis 
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By ‘W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


E have been talking and writing very glibly 
about the enormous amount of fuel wasted in 
the United States per year, but nobody seems to be 
much impressed. Tell it to a man and he says “Gosh, 
that’s a lot,” whereas a woman unthinkingly ex- 
claims, “My land sakes! Goodness Gracious!” Then 
they go on their way, everybody feeling better be- 
cause the matter has at least been discussed, but no- 
body “does anything about it.” 

In the hope that a visual quantity will have some 
effect, the writer sat down the other evening and 
“studied up” the average values, and learned that a 
short ton of bituminous coal runs about 38 cubic 
feet per ton. That being the case, it is a very simple 
matter to multiply it by 150,000,000 tons, and we get 
5,700,000,000 cubic feet. That looks like a big figure, 
but figures in themselves don’t express much unless 
we are familiar with their magnitude. So, the best 
way to understand this figure is to extract the cube 
root, and we get 1,785 feet. In other words, 150,- 
000,000 tons of coal would make a 1,785-foot cube. 

How much is 1,785 feet? The Eiffel Tower in 
Paris is 1,000 feet high. The Woolworth Building is 
750 feet high. Put one on top of the other and you 
will “nearly” attain the height of this cube of waste 
coal. And remember this wasted cube is just as wide 
and long as it is high. Isn’t it a shame that we are 
wasting so much coal? Shouldn’t we look upon it 
more seriously? Let’s “buck up against it” and re- 
duce that waste pile to zero. It “can” be done. 





A Good Rotary Knife Grinder 


HE Koegel patent universal slitter and circular 

knife grinder is a machine which is especially de- 
signed for use in paper mills and other factories 
where slitters are used, and is constructed for doing 
universal work. 

With this machine, slitters of any make, both top 
and bottom, can be sharpened and put into good shape 
in a very short time. It can also be used for sharp- 
ening circular saws and other objects, and will an- 
swer the purpose of the ordinary bench grinder. 


Ws % 


There are universal feeds on this grinder, such as 
up and down, forward and back and cross feed, also 
a swivel arrangement, in order to accommodate any 
style or shape of slitter on the spindle. It is built 
very solid and can be used severely without injury 
to any of the working parts. 

The machine, of which the accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the latest improved type, is not compli- 
cated and there is nothing to get out of order. No 
countershaft is required as there is a tight and loose 
pulley. 

The machines are furnished complete including 
emery wheel, emery wheel guard, belt idler, grinder 
posts, wrenches and all belts with the exception of 
the main driving belt. 

This knife grinder is being used in more than two 
hundred and seventy-five paper mills in the United 
States and Canada. 





Care for the Eyes 


ERIOUS injury results often from tampering with 

the eye, when some foreign matter gets lodged 
there. The Marathon Safety Bulletin brings this sub- 
ject to the attention of its employees in the following 
manner: 

“When anything gets into your eye, your first 
impulse is to rub it in an endeavor to get rid of the 
foreign matter. When rubbing fails to dislodge the 
particle, the next step is usually to allow some well- 
intentioned but inexperienced co-worker to take a 
look and see what he can do. 

“This is a bad practise and is the cause of painful 
eye injuries, infected eyes, and, in some cases, the 
loss of sight, following the use of soiled hands or 
handkerchiefs to get rid of offending matter; or the 
use of toothpicks, matches, and so forth, to pick it 
out. 

“Dust or very fine particles often are removed 
naturally by the flow of tears, caused by irritation; 
but, if the inconvenience does not subside in a 
moment or so, the one safe thing to do is to go to 
the dispensary and have the nurse remove the cause 
of the trouble. This is the only safe way to handle 
eye injuries. 

“Don’t try to remove it yourself and don’t under 
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Wit GANSCHOW G2 


CHICAGO. ILL.U.S.A. 
<I >- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORM GEAR & SPUR GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 


Let us help you figure out your Spur Gear and Worm Gear Reducer Problems. 
| WE DO IT FOR OTHERS, WHY NOT FOR YOU? 





Our Mechanical and Engineering Department is open, at all times, for your convenience. 


OUR 50 YEARS EXPERIENCE IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 





WILLIAM GANSCHOW COMPANY 
Washington Blvd. and Morgan Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN- MARSH 
Centrifugal Pumps 


BELT OR MOTOR DRIVEN 








Extra wide ring oiled bearings. Overhanging casing allowing the 
discharge to be taken at any angle desired. Removable outer 
head so that impeller may be withdrawn without disturbing the 
casing. Hydraulically balanced impeller insuring minimum end 
thrust. Impeller machined all over and turned to make a close 
running fit with the casing. 


Finished with open runner for handling paper stock. 








INVESTIGATE. ASK FOR BULLETIN No. 25. 
Furnished Promptly Upon Request. 





We Also Manufacture Power Pumps, Deep 
Well Pumps, Boiler Feed Pumps, Vacuum 
Pumps, Horizontal Power Air Compressors. 


hh 


American Steam Pump Co. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Chicago Office, 1220 Monadnock Block. 
New York Office, Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place. 
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Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 

hy carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 


wrapping paper purpose > 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Made in all 
weights from 15 pounds 
to 100 pounds basis. The 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


*‘The Wrapper that 
Delivers a Goods’’ 
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any circumstances allow well-meaning friends or 
bystanders to fool with your eye. Your eyes are a 
most valuable asset in life; you need them in your 
business. Handle them as you would a valuable 
watch. If repairs were needed you wouldn’t take the 
watch to a blacksmith—you would take it to an 
expert. Your eyes are worth infinitely more than 
the most valuable watch ever made; why allow in- 
experienced persons to fool with them and possibly 
cause the loss of your sight?” 

This is good advice and if followed would save con- 
siderable trouble, as well as pain and expense. 





Activity of Forest Products Laboratory 
(Continued from page 1211) 
losing a great many thousands of dollars annually 
and that if we were able to save six months’ time 
in the solution of the problems it would save for 
us many times over any donations we might make 
for the purpose. 


Funds Raised by Contribution’ 

It was absolutely an established fact that the 
funds were not available nor could they be provided 
for nearly a year, even if appropriated at the next 
session of Congress. There seemed to me to be but 
one thing to do, and that to appeal to some of my 
friends in the industry for a donation to help out the 
situation, and accordingly I sent letters to those 
whom I thought would be interested. I was success- 
ful in raising $10,300, which has since been increased 
by $500 from another manufacturer who was in 
Madison and became interested in the work being 
done. 

In this canvass for funds I received considerable 
commendation and likewise considerable criticism. 
I met with some sarcastic remarks relative to self- 
appointed committees by persons who seemed to be 
more interested in commenting on fhe methods em- 
ployed than in investigating the benefit of the work 
for their own individual business. Also, several 
stated the government ought to do it. There was no 
argument about that, but the government had not 
provided adequate funds and from my observation 
of the government as then conducted, the fact that it 
had failed in this one particular was not startling, 
neither was there any assurance that the govern- 
ment would ever rectify conditions, and I desired to 
get action before the organization at the laboratory 
was completely broken up, as it bid fair to be at that 
time. 

Perhaps I was at fault in not taking the matter 
up with this Association and working it out through 
official channels, but I will say frankly I never 
thought of it. The Association as such had not to 
my knowledge functioned in that way. I did have 
the matter up with Mr. Sisson, and we corresponded 
for some time relative to matters, but only in a 
personal way. 

The most gratifying thing about the whole affair 
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M dao es Manufacturers 
Slitters and Adjustable 
Rewinders Sheet 


Cutters 


Any width, to handle 
any weight paper from 
tissue to cardboard. 
for tissue, waxed and 








Rolls up to other papers. 
40 _ inches 
| in diameter Rotary or 
Bed and Platen 
Presses 
for printing all classes 


of paper, tissue to card- 
board. 


Series OM Medium Weight Slitter and Rewinder 








MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


948 Dorchester Ave., Boston 25, Mass. 
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Trimbey & Allen 


AUTH 


Manufacturers of 


The Allen & Trimbey Automatic 
Continuous Mixing System 


An automatic continuous mixing system which dis- 
places Beaters or Mixing Tanks in Newsprint, Board 
and Book Mills, or any mills using “soft stock.” 
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The Allen Automatic Cooking 
Control for Chemical Pulp 


An automatic method which takes the place of the 
present uncertain manual control. 


TAMU 


The Allen Stock- Meter 


A device for measuring the amount of “soft 
stock” made or used. 
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The Trimbey Automatic Consistency 
Regulator 








A device that automatically holds stock at any set con- 
sistency as supplied either to Beaters, Mixers, or 
Paper Machines. 








M. G. TIBBITTS, Sales Manager 
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is that we are getting results, and that I think every 
one of the contributors to that fund would be willing 
to pay a like amount again to carry on the work, 
knowing what is being accomplished. 


Mills and Converters Affected 


The loss from infected pulp is evident not only 
from the direct loss when the pulp is entirely unfit for 
use, but in the loss in quality and production from 
the use of partially infected pulp. The loss from de- 
cay of wood is not so evident, especially if it is con- 
sidered that in general wood is bought on a volume 
basis and the finished product is sold on a weight 
basis. 

A mill that runs on grinding normal spruce wood 
held in the usual storage piles for about a year and 
a half showed a loss of over 300 pounds bone-dry 
pulp per cord of rossed wood in comparison with 
sound wood. Tests by the sulphite and sulphate 
processes gave similar results. That is a mild con- 
dition, as badly infected wood showed a loss of over 
300 pounds upon dry pulp per cord. 

This condition not only affects the mills making 
pulp, but practically every converter in the industry. 

This Association has endorsed a national forest 
policy which in its preamble states, “Wood is a basic 
material in our industry,” and “We can no more con- 
ceive of a state of society in this country with wood 
totally eliminated than we can of one in which iron 
has no part.” 

Now, if this be true, and certainly it is, then is it 
not equally as important in order to prolong our wood 
supply to learn to properly handle the pulp wood 
which has been cut and in which there is an addi- 
tional investment of several times its stumpage value 
as to spend all our efforts along conservation lines in 
properly protecting the forest growth and its per- 
petuity ? 

$10,000 Needed 


The last session of Congress did not provide funds 
for the laboratory, and it is necessary, if they are to 
continue this work to a conclusion, to have an addi- 
tional $10,000. So far, the laboratory has spent an 
amount equal to that which we previously donated, 
but they cannot go further. The pulp and paper 
portion of their appropriation is exhausted. At the 
next session of Congress dealing with appropriations, 
members of the paper industry must see that ade- 
quate provision is made, but in the meantime, I appeal 
to your committee to endorse this work and to un- 
dertake through your efficient secretary the raising 
of this fund, the results of which are so important 
to the industry. 

I hope this will be done, and that it will not be nec- 
essary to go outside of this Association for the han- 
dling of any matters which should be financed by 
the industry. 














PIONEERS Three Departments Specializing for Service ORIGINATORS 





| Registered Wood Rolls | Water Power Equipment 


*“*Rodney Hunt’’ Turbine and Rim 


Leverage Water Wheels and Equip- ; 
ment for developing water power from 
large, medium and small streams. 
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; : . , Water Controlling Apparatus 
For all makes and sizes of Machines, including Wend and Beedl Penmnsiin: Shtende eas 
Textile, Paper, Laundry, Tanning, etc. Gates, Valves, Hoists, Screens, Fittings. 
. » 
===: cox: || “Rodney Hunt” Roll Blueprints Power Transmission Equipment 

=; fmilhelp you standardize your Roll Heavy ae yen oat ewe Pulleys, 
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Equipment and keep accurate 
Service Records. 
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A Book of Complete Information ‘‘Power Develop- 
Blue Prints for all types of Rolls Send for Assortment ment of Small Streams’’ 178 pages, illustrated, $3.50 


Write Department of Wood Rolls Write Department of Water Power Equipment 








Also Textile Wet Finishing Machinery for Goods in Roll or String 


Write Textile Machinery Department for circulars 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY, 45 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
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Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Designers and Builders of 


HIGH SPEED NEWS MACHINES. 


Of Modern Design and Construction. Fourdrinier and Cylinder Machines of All 
Kinds. ROTARY SCREENS (System Spangenberg) for Pulp or Paper 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


Of the Largest Sizes and Highest Efficiencies 


SPIRAL PUMPS for Medium and Low Heads. Built from I. P. Morris Designs, 
Under Arrangement with The Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Co. 
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Operating Modern Machine Shop and Iron Foundry equipped to handle 
the largest classes of 
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Get Your Copy of 
the Latest Bulletin on 
Better Belt Service 


As a practical man you know tHat no belt can 
give better service than its joint. 


To enable you to get the maximum of service 
out of your belting, we have prepared this 
booklet—“Modern Scientific Methods of Belt 
Joining.” 

It actually informs—rather than argues. 


Absolutely devoid of vague theorisms and sell- 
ing buncum, it gets right down to brass tacks 
in the “how” and “why” of making belt joints 
with Crescent Belt Fasteners that will hold for 
the life of the most durable belt; joints that 
will not weaken the belt; belt joints that will 
run the same as endless on the pulley side, with- 
out noise, clatter or thumping; belt joints that 
will insure maximum, power transmission and 
continuous production. 


Every condition of belt service is completely and ac- 
curately covered, and classified for instant reference. 


“Modern Scientific Methods of Belt Joining” in your 


Belt Room will mean dollars in your pocket. 


A copy is yours for the asking. Just tell us to send 
you Booklet Q-1. 


Crescent Belt Fasteners will be sent on 30 days’ 
free trial. Advise us the width and thickness and 
pulley diameters on any drive you would like to 
try them. No charge or obligation involved, until 
after 30 days you are entirely satisfied. 


Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Canadian Branch: 
32 Front St., West, Toronto 


England: 
32, Paradise Street, Birmingham 


CRESCENT 


Make Good Belts Give Better Service 
BELT FASTENERS 
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Reclaiming of Acid 

(Continued from page 1213) 
recovery tower more of the free SO, from the di- 
gester is retained by the fresh acid, thus building 
it up higher in total and free, while in blowing back 
directly in the tank more of this SO, is returned to 
the acid system. 

If the relief is blown into the acid tanks, it is im- 
portant to arrange an efficient distributing system 
in the tank breaking up the gas in fine bubbles and 
obtaining a high column of acid for absorption. This 
is often done by the help of an elaborate system of 
horizontal perforated pipes laid on the bottom of the 
acid tank. This is very efficient, but there is a dan- 
ger of delays in case of repairs, as the tanks often 
must be emptied before repairs can take place. For 
this reason it is advisable to go down into the tank 
or tanks with several pipes through separate man- 
holes and arrange a small distributing cross at the 
bottom of each line, taking care to make this cross 
small enough so that it can be lifted out bodily 
through the manhole. Personally, I have found this 
very efficient and a great time saver. 


Recovery Towers 

There are several types of recovery towers in 
operation, all working on the same principle, which 
is to pump the acid into the top of the towers and 
let it be broken up by checkerwork, chemical rings, 
wooden blocks or other inert material as it runs 
down, meeting the relief gas. I ask your permission 
to mention a special type of recovery tower which 
recently has come to my attention and which I am 
told has been run very successfully for years in 
certain mills. This is invented and patented by Mr. 
George E. Miller, at present sulphite superintendent 
at the Interlake Mill in Appleton, Wisconsin. This 
recovery tower has several coils of lead pipe laid on 
shelves about two feet apart, over which the acid is 
broken up. Inside these pipes cold water is circu- 
lated and a very efficient cooling is obtained at the 
same time the acid is broken up by the coils. The 
gas enters, of course, at the bottom of the tower, 
and the excess is piped back to the acid system from 
the top. This tower appears to have merits, as it 
combines cooling and reclaiming and should espe- 
cially be of interest in case a mill is low in covling 
capacity. 

I mentioned before that the gas from the top of 


‘the reclaiming tank is piped back to the acid system. 


In case of a vacuum milk of lime system being used, 
care must be taken not to get too much vacuum in 
the tank, as this would cause the reclaimed acid to 
give up its free, It is advisable to maintain a slight 
pressure on these tanks and this can easily be done 
by utilizing a Locke regulator with a large diaphragm 
working on about a 6” water pressure. When the 
gas pressure on the tank reaches 6” water the regu- 
lator opens up a valve in the line to the system, and 
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B. M. BAXTER 


Engineer 


Paper, Pulp and Box Board Mills 


We number among our clients some of the 
leading factors of the industry, and are prepared 
to render the character of service you will ap- 
preciate. 


5716 Euclid Ave, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





H. B. PRATHER 


AN Consulting Engineers TT 
CONSULTATIONS REPORTS ESTIMATES 


Complete Designs Pulp and Paper Mill: 
ere Electric Power Plants. 5 te 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








6th iis Kirby Building 











James L. Carey 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 N. Laramie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building 
309 Broadway, New York 


SPECIALTY: 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills Cable Address: 
Water Power Development “Hardistock” 
Steam Power Plants A. B. C. 5th Edition 
Plans and ifications Bedford McNeill 
Valuations, Reports Western Union 
Consultation Bentley’s 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 


Consulting Engineer 


200 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
Member Am. Soc. C. E. 
Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst. Can. 


PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS 


INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND Examinations 
COMPLETE MECHANICAL Reports 
EQUIPMEN rr Estimates of Cost 
WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT Designs 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS AND 

OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES Specifications 


STEAM PLANTS Valuations 








JOHN F. CARRIGAN 


Industrial Power Engineering 
Cunard Building, Chicago 





ESTIMATES REPORTS DETAIL PLANS 
Construction of New and Remodeling Old Plants 
MODERN STEAM INSTALLATIONS 
Electrifying and Motorizing Complete Plants 
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STEBBINS ENGINEERING & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WATERTOWN, - NEW YORK 
Special Sulphite Mill Equipping 


Agents for the Heiskanen 
Pulp Bleaching Apparatus. 




















WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 
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PRESSURE PIPE THAT NEVER BURSTS. 
Built in sizes 1 inch to 4 inches. 


The Pipe of Service 


DURABLE—-ECONOMICAL—EASY TO INSTALL 


Built of selected Canadian White Pine, Nay Ww 
steel bands whose tensile strength is 58,000 to 
experienced engineer selects a pire of proven 

Pipe, during the past 65 years, 

competition. It has been, during this time, the 
in the world. We also manufacture a high grade 


Pipe is wound » with 


The 
Wyckoff Wood 
oe tp the keenest 
largest pipe users 
steam pipe casing. 







as built a 


Write today for catalog and prices 


sands of feet of this Pipe and they find it to be A. Wyckoff & Son Company 


the best conveyance for Paper Stock and Acids 
that can be obtained. 


Elmira, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Send the Clipping for 
New Catalogue 


—A thirty-page book on boiler settings. True, 
it is about “Steel Mixture” boiler settings but 
you probably know about the usual small-brick 
settings and you certainly want to know about 
the modern method—everybody keeps in step 
with the times. 


is a large-block construction for the Front Lin- 
ing, Fire Box, Combustion Chamber Arch, 
Blow-Off Pipe Covering and Furnace Arches. 


IT IS CORRECTLY DESIGNED; Front Arch to 
permit easy and quick firing; Fire Box Linings to be 
air-tight and save coal; Back Arch to be strong and 
gas-tight, and leave work-room underneath. 


IT SAVES MONEY on repairs and replacements; 
Gives continuous service and outwears at least two 


IT IS SHIPPED PROMPTLY from stock; Fitted 
up to the measurements of each individual setting. 
For all styles and sizes-of boilers. 


Send for this catalogue today. 


McLEOD & HENRY CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 

Ee a ak New York 
~~ Boston 

a — ra Detroi 

Mcleod &@ ~~~ ~~~ 19 
Henry Co. ° ae - ne 

Troy, N. Y. ee 
Gentlemen :— ~ 


Mixture” boiler settings. 








small-brick settings. e 


Please send the new catalogue on “Steel ~~ ~ “% 
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as soon as the pressure is relieved the valve is again 
closed. For this same reason, some mills using tower 
systems pipe the gas from their tanks to the pressure 
side of the fan rather than the suction side, thus in- 
suring a slight pressure on the tanks. Another 
reason for keeping the acid tanks under a slight 
pressure is to insure against atmospheric air leaking 
in and making sulphuric acid and gypsum. With a 
pressure on the tanks, a slight leak is easily detected 
and generally repaired at once. 

It is, of course, necessary to have an air seal on 
the tanks which releases when the acid is pumped to 
the digester. This seal should be piped up to the 
burner gas if possible, so as to omit atmospheric 
oxygen getting into the tanks for reasons mentioned 
above. 


Good Acid Tanks Essential 


The necessity of having good acid tanks is prob- 
ably recognized by all, but still it is a pity to see 
some mills running with leaky tanks causing all kinds 
of losses, while a few thousand dollars expended for 
new tanks would do away with these losses and more 
than repay for the installation of the new tanks 
within a very short time. I prefer an acid tank made 
of Southern pine, with 6” staves and 8” top and 
bottom. If care is taken such tanks are good for 
many years and are absolutely reliable. In the sum- 
mer time the tank tops should be covered with water 
so as to avoid shrinkage from the sun. 

In conclusion, I want to say that the matter of 
high or low sulphur consumption is mainly dependent 
on proper reclaiming. So is also, to a large extent, 
the matter of sulphuric acid and gypsum in the 
cooking acid. Today most every mill takes good 
care of its acid system and burner gas, but forget 
that a grave danger can lurk in faulty operation of 
their reclaiming system. The reclaiming system is 
depending on the operation of the digesters and the 
maintenance of a uniform cooking acid has a decided 
influence on the digester operation. So when every- 
thing comes down to facts it is really up to the cook 
to make his own cooking acid. Once in awhile we 
run across a sulphite man who does not believe in a 
low sulphur consumption and claims that the cry 
about low sulphur can be overdone. Maybe this is 
right, but when we realize that it only takes about 
180 pounds of sulphur per ton to dissolve the lignin 
in the wood, it does not seem reasonable to use 50 
per cent more. I will leave this to the judgment of 
the individual superintendent. 

In giving these remarks on “Reclaiming” I am, as 
you notice, not trying to expound any new theories 
or reveal any epoch-making secrets, but just relating 
my own experiences and observations, and I trust 
that it will help to bring home to you the importance 
of this branch of our work, and if possible bring out 
the experiences of some others. 
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from Factory Stock 


10x6x12 DUPLEX PUMPS 
Piston Packed Type 


These pumps were designed and built for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and each has passed government inspection and test 


















fait. 200 lbs. Water Pressure 291 Gallon per minute 100 Feet Piston Speed 

43 SONS : : 

aos Steam cylinders and heads lagged; steam valves piston type; bronze piston rods in water end, steel 
Bask in steam end; malleable iron valve rod heads; rocker arms and links; forged levers; brass lined 
‘ ae water cylinders; brass valves, seat, bolts and springs. 

Bens 

Apes bas . 

ene The Price Is Right 


None of these pumps have ever been used. They are not 
second hand, and we have them in stock for immediate 
shipment. 


Write for Bulletin 913 
Dept. 27 


Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Seamless Welded 
DIGESTERS 
and TANKS 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 








We make them of any 
thickness, diameter or 
| length for paper and 
pulp mill uses. 


ITH your mill running 

24 hours per day and 

still unable to meet all 
the demands of your custom- 
ers, a leak in your digesters 
or tanks means a big loss to 
you. You will avoid all this 
trouble if you install Kel- 
logg’s Seamless Digesters 
and Tanks, welded by the * Fi me oe a 
Forge “and: Hammer Process, é 
the strongest weld of any Testing Seamless Hamner Forged Welded Sulphate Digester for Brown Corporation, La 
process in existence. Tuque Mill, Quebec. 





To the man that is willing to be “shown,” just ask us to prove their economy and effi- 
ciency. A letter will start the ball-a-rolling. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG CO. 140 Cedar Street, New York 
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Chinook Heaters 


are constructed on principles that insure great- 
est heating efficiency at a minimum of invest- 
ment and space requirement. They are abso- 
lutely free from return bends, elbows and nip- 
ples, being built on the “Tube-within-a-tube” principle 
as shown by the illustration. This makes repairs and 

_ replacements easy and enables us to ship them K. D. 
thus saving transportation charges. 


is built on perfectly balanced centers with blades 
riveted to rims mounted on wire spokes, like a bicycle 
wheel. This insures perfect balante and easy running 


at all times. 
Bayley Engineers 


have made a special study of paper mill requirements 
and will give you the benefit of this experience without 
placing you under any obligation. Let them consult 
with your staff. 


Bayley Mfg. Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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A Standard Container Board 
(Continued from page 1209) 


The Mechanical Processes 


This covers the grades of stock we use, and after 
the formula is established, it is given to the beater 
engineer and weigher on each tour. The weigher 
allots the exact weight of each grade to the indi- 
vidual beaters and the beaters are filled as quickly as 
possible, the Kraft being furnished first and the 
manilas last in the liner beaters, and the Kraft, ma- 
nilas and box factory waste are furnished in the 
filler beaters in the order named. The beater roll is 
then lowered to within a half-inch of the bed plate, 
allowing the fibers to be drawn out and not injured 
in the early beating stage. Size, starch, color and 
alum are then added in the order mentioned, suffi- 
cient time being allowed to lapse between the fur- 
nishing of these ingredients to allow them to become 
thoroughly saturated in the stock. The beater of 
stock is then tested with litmus paper to make sure 
that enough alum has been furnished to get the 
stock on the acid side. The roll has been left running 
in the position mentioned above until ten minutes 
before the beater is dumped, when it is lowered onto 
the plate. 

This process accomplished, the stock passes 
through the jordans on a very hard brush and on 
to the screens which must be kept in first-class con- 
dition on this grade of board to eliminate particles 
of any foreign matter which may have gotten into 
the stock. If these particles were to get into the 
finished sheet they would cause weak spots in the 
sheet and a low Mullen test. 

I will not attempt further to describe the opera- 
tions of our paper machine other than we try to get a 
close formed sheet and use a rather open bottom felt 
to allow for quick drainage and a medium close top 
felt, running the sheet straight through the second 
and third press to help improve the finish on the 
liner side. On the dryers we use a temperature 
control to regulate the drying, also the moisture 
content of the sheet, Mid-West corrugators making 
the best board frém a sheet averaging seven per 
cent moisture. This is a vital point with liner board 
mills, for if you are buying pulp on a dry basis, it 
will contain approximately ten per cent moisture, 
and you will have an unaccounted for shrinkage of 
three per cent, in addition to any shrinkage you may 
have from other causes. 


The Human Element 

You will all agree that the human element has a 
great deal to do with the manipulating of the stock 
from the time it is placed in the beaters until it is 
wound on the reels, and even the Mullen tester can 
be manipulated to suit the operator. For these 
reasons we have in the Mid-West plants a traveling 
corps of inspectors, who have been schooled in the 
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You Can Rely on 
La Boiteaux Service 











RVUs 


Our direct mill con- 





nections enable us 
to give yu ANY 
grade of PAPER 
BOX BOARD 


ever manufactured. 
























































































The C. L. LaBoiteaux Company 


Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago New York 
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7 The | 
JOHN W. HIGMAN 
COMPANY 


29 Broadway New York City 


QUALITY 


CLAYS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
English and American 








ize org 
System ! 


sary to prove its economy? 





Do you require a “Sizing System”? Or would you prefer to use ROSIN 
SIZE so carefully adapted to your needs that no expensive system is neces- 


OVER 300 PAPER MILL OWNERS 


regular users of “Superior” Rosin Size—pay tribute to the thorough knowledge 
of paper-making chemistry possessed by our experts. 


Let us confer with you on this 
very important subject. Our chem- 
ists will advise you—freely, any- 
time, anywhere. 
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Satisfaction 
That Grows 


Most any machine of passable construc- 
tion, if reasonably well fitted to its job, 
will give a degree of satisfaction—at first. 


But the real test comes later. There's 
nothing like long service for establishing 
beyond question whether a machine has 
or has not the ability to handle its work 
satisfactorily. 


With the Langston slitter, the longer 
you use it, the better the results will please 
you. 


In the beginning, you are certain to be 
satisfied with the way the Langston slitter 
turns out the work. 


And this initial satisfaction mounts 
steadily as you see how the Langston 
slitter keeps on operating smoothly, con- 
tinuously, day in, day out. You'll appre- 
ciate the way it has of stacking up the 
work—and the dollars, too. 


Two generations of hard, every-day 
experience are built into the Langston 
slitter. We will be glad to show you, 
without your incurring the slightest obli- 
gation, how well this experience has 
adapted the Langston slitter to solve the 
problems you're up against. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


oa mgslon - jor 
" Taper Morking Machinery 
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various standards of both test liners and box making. 
These inspectors stay at one plant for two weeks 
and are then moved on to another plant. In the 
mills we have one inspector on each tour, and it is 
their duty to make a graph chart. This chart covers 
twelve operating hours and shows the Mullen test, 
weight per thousand square feet, caliper, tensile 
strength with the grain, tensile strength across the 
grain, moisture content, waterproofing, number, 
width, weight, grade and the number of lineal feet 
in each roll. There are three graph legends used, 
the red denoting front side of the sheet, black the 
center and blue the back. 

The inspector is the only person allowed to tear 
samples from the winding rolls, and samples are 
tested every fifteen minutes, getting the Mullen test, 
caliper and tensile strength, the weight per thousand 
square feet, moisture content and waterproofing 
being obtained from the end of each roll change. 

The Mullen Test 

There is a large variation in strength between the 
grain with the sheet and crosswise. In most all box 
tests you will find the cross grain score has been 
the weakest part of the box, and in my opinion this 
is one thing the mills should work upon; that is, to 
get a more even distribution of fibers crosswise of 
the sheet. 

There is also a variation in Mullen tests which 
seems to be impossible to overcome. In running 
100-lb. test the inspector’s dead line is set at 100 and 
a record made on tests for the front, center and 
back every fifteen minutes until the roll is wound 
to correct diameter. This might include six tests 
for each part of the machine, depending upon the 
speed of the machine. These tests are then averaged 
and if any of the three averages are under 100 lb., 
the sheet is graded into 85-lb. liner, and if the aver- 
age is under 85 lb., it is graded as plain chip. A 
sample sheet 12x12 is kept from each roll, and the 
record on each sample sheet with the inspector’s 
grading is sent to the office of the chief inspector, 
where they are filed for reference against any com- 
plaint. A roll label is also made out and placed on 
every roll, giving the order, number, size, weight, 
lineal feet and weight per thousand square feet and 
a rubber stamp approval with the date, grade and 
inspector’s name. 

You might think that once in a while a sheet test- 
ing 99 Ibs. could be safely passed as 100-Ib. test with- 
out reducing the test of the combined board. No 
doubt you are right, but you affect your standard 
just that much, and the moral effect upon your em- 
ployes in your broken standards will in the end 
have a bad effect and may ruin a reputation for 
quality which it may have taken years to build up. 





A man recently shot at a chicken and hit his 
mother-in-law. The old lady refused to prosecyte, 
stating that she considered the act a compliment. 
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THE “FAMOUS OHIO” BALING PRESS 


** Judged by the Companies it Serves’”’ 








This is the kind of bales 
the Famous Ohio makes 
—tight, firm and neat. 
They are easily handled 
without falling apart and 
take up the least pos- 
sible espace. Cars and 
trucks can be loaded 
to full-weight capacity 
when you use a Famous 


Ohio. 





This view of a Famous Ohio baling press in action was 
taken at the plant of Ball Brothers Glass Manufacturing 
Co. Ball Bros. say this about the Famous Ohio: 


“We are pleased to report that we have received excellent 
service from the two baling machines which we purchased 
from your company. We find the installations of these 
machines quite a saving both in labor and in the paper, 
by having it put in shape which can be readily handled.” 


j AMWOUS The Famous Ohio Baling Press is the leading machine for 
the salvage of cardboard, paper, rags, light sheet metal, 
excelsior, shavings and all other compressible materials. 
Write now for a copy of our new Baling Press catalog. 

a s 
The Ohio Cultivator Co. 


BALING PRESS Bellevue, Ohio 


SIMONDS 
KNIVES 


LL the essential qualities that go to make up an 
efficient cutting service are found in Simonds 
celebrated knives. for Paper Mills, Pulp Mills ara 
Printers. The steel, the temper and the cutting 
edge of all Simonds Knives are uniform, and the 
knife is backed by expert workmanship. 
Barker, Chipper, Paper Cutting Knives and Cir- 
cular Cutters are a few of the edge-holding products 
. . which are produced in Simonds Factories. 


Write for Prices and Catalog 


e > 
Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
a “The Saw Makers” 
Fitchburg, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
5 Factories 12 Branches 
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WHEELER 


Centrifugal Pumps 
are rigidly tested 





EFORE shipment every Wheeler 
B centrifugal pump receives a thor- 

ough running test under actual 
service conditions in the company’s 
hydraulic laboratory. The pump is 
completely assembled, working parts 
are properly adjusted, and the clear- 
ances checked. Then, it is tested as to 
head, capacity, efficiency and correct 
mechanical operation. In this way, we 
know and can guarantee to you what 
the pump will do as soon as it is placed 
in operation. 


We have built Wheeler centrifugal 
pumps along conservative lines for 
many years, using only high grade ma- 
terials and careful methods of manu- 
facture. 


Estimates and suggestions gladly fur- 
nished for any pumping problems. Send 
for Bulletin 108-B. 


Wheeler Condenser 
& Engineering Co. 


CARTERET NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Salt Lake City 
Denver 

Seattle 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Atlanta 

New Orleans 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


One of Wheeler 48-Inch Centrifugal 
Pumps PB ret Motor Drive. Capacity 75,000 
gallons per minute. 
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The Transportation Situation 
(Continued from page 1203) 
daily, and the amount of service rendered with each 
car was less than in 1917. 

You will recall it was charged that under private 
operation there was a great deal of traffic routed 
around Robin Hood’s barn, and one way they were 
going to increase efficiency was sending it by shorter 
routes. The actual result was that in the year 1918, 
the government handled fewer tons of freight than in 
1917, and handled each ton a greater average dis- 
tance. The average haul in 1917 was 175 miles, and 
in 1918 177 miles. 

Now, I hadn’t intended to go into this matter of 
efficiency under private and government operation, 
but the suggestion, I believe, was made that the rail- 
roads could probably make very much better use of 
their equipment. I call your attention to the fact 
that with all the power the government possessed, 
the power to absolutely abolish all competition, to 
pool all the freight equipment, to disregard all ex- 
penses, there was no increase in the amount of freight 
handled. 

There was another claim made, and that was that 
under government operation it would be possible to 
raise more capital and more adequately develop the 
facilities. During the five years preceding govern- 
ment operation, the number of freight cars annually 
scrapped by the railroads was a little in excess of a 
hundred thousand a year. The government, in the 
two years it was on the job, bought only one hundred 
thousand cars, or only one-half as many as actually 
had been scrapped by the railroads before. The con- 
sequence was that when the railroads were returned 
by the government to the owners, a very much 
greater number of cars was in bad shape than when 
the railroads were turned over to the government. 


Greater Car Movement Than Ever Before 


It is significant that recently we have been making 
much of the fact that in the month of August slightly 
more freight was moved than ever before in that 
month in the history of the country. We used to 
think nothing of increasing the amount of freight 
handled in a month fifteen or twenty per cent when 
business was good. The fact that we rejoice now 
when there is a small increase in business handled 
illustrates the tremendous difficulty which is being 
met in increasing the amount of business handled 
with the existing facilities. 

The transportation situation was very unsatisfac- 
tory when the railroads were returned to private 
ownership. Then came the “outlaw” strikes. You 
know what happened. Almost three hundred thou- 
sand loaded cars were tied up in the large terminals 
of the country. The financial stability of the country 
was threatened because the railroad couldn’t handle 
the business. The improvement in the labor situa- 
tion has helped to remedy that condition. The rail- 
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The LINDSAY 
Wire Weaving Co. 


Manufacturers 


of 
DEPENDABLE 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES | 











Cylinder Covers and Other 
Paper Machine 
Wire Cloth 





All Well Made at 


Collinwood CLEVELAND 
Station OHIO 





EKASTWOOD 
Wire Mig. Co. 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder and Washer 
Wires 


Belleville, New Jersey 
U. S. A. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Valves, Unions, Cocks, Fittings, Digester 
Parts, Castings, etc., for Sulphite Mills from 


Our Perfection Bronze 
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Dandy Rolls 
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Brass, Copper and Iron Cloth 
Bank and Office Railings 
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Cylinder Molds 





Established 1842 
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Cheney Bigelow Wire Works 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Co the Paper Mills 


We have facilities for handling 
the distribution of all grades of 
paper and cardboard in New 
York and vicinity. 


We are endeavoring to add to 
our present list of mill connec- 
tions, and offer a reliable sales 
outlet to meet not only present 
requirements, but also those of 
the future. 


Our organization are experienced 
paper men and are in a position 
to dispose of large tonnage at 
short notice. 


“Ask Caldwell, He Knows” 


Caldwell Paper Co. 


489 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





The Stickle Automatic 
Steam Control for 
Paper Machines 


E wish to emphasize the word 
W “automatic.” This with us 

means that the steam follows 
changes that come to the sheet from 
free to hard drying stock or any ordi- 
nary changes in weights. A control 
that does not do this in itself is not 
automatic. This makes a better sheet 
of paper. We guarantee to hold the 
moisture at any point you wish with 
Y% of 1% change. Furnished on 60 
days’ approval. 


OPEN COIL 
HEATER & PURIFIER CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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way executives got together and adopted a program 
for increasing the average miles per car per day, in- 
creasing the average load, and causing the different 
railroads to work together better ; and the number of 
carloads of freight handled weekly was increased 
from something oyer 700,000 in June, to about 985,- 
000 in August. In the week ending August 28, they 
not only moved more carloads of freight than ever 
before in August, but more than in any week of any 
month except in two weeks last fall, so it may be 


' gafely said that the amount of business being moved 


today is the greatest éver moved. 


Thompson Statistics Misleading 


I believe allusions have been made to certain sta- 
tistics which have been made public by Mr. D. O. 
Thompson, Secretary of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. They purported to show that his repre- 
sentatives had observed over nine thousand cars in 
the state of Illinois and had found that over nine 
hundred of those cars, or about ten per cent, were 
not moved by the railways for seven days or more, 
and upon that basis he drew the conclusion that there 
was no car shortage. As soon as they were pub- 
lished, three railroads, the New York Central, the 
Burlington and the Illinois Central, sent their repre- 
sentatives to Mr. Thompson and asked to see his 
records regarding the handling of cars on their lines. 

Here is what the Illinois Central found. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s record showed that 66 cars on the Illinois Cen- 
tral had not been moved for seven days. The Illinois 
Central ascertained that nineteen of those cars were 
not on its lines at all at the time the report was made, 
Eighteen of them were in their shops at two different 
places undergoing heavy repairs and could not be 
moved. Two were duplicated in the reports, and two 
were not delayed at all. There were actually twelve 
that were not moved for seven days. Six of those 
had been held by the shippers or consignees and de- 
layed by them. Two of them had been held along 
the railroad for the loading of live stock. The rail- 
roads have to do that, because they never know when 
live stock shipments are going to come in, and they 
have to hold cars in the neighborhood for them, for 
live stock shipments cannot be delayed. There were 
two cars out of the sixty-six which actually had been 
detained by the railroad and which the railroad itself 
was responsible for. The Burlington’s and the New 
York Central’s investigators showed the same thing. 
In other words, Mr. Thompson’s report in regard to 
the handling of those cars wasn’t worth anything. 
It was utterly misleading. It proved nothing as to 
car shortage. 


Transportation Facilities Inadequate 
Is there a shortage of transportation facilities? I 
call your attention to the fact that it required all 
the ability of the private managers in 1917 to move 
the business. The government did its best to in- 
crease the business handled, and all the increase it 
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MUTUAL 


MUKA We 
Variable Speed Engine : 
: 


The engine illustrated above is especially designed to drive 
paper machines, giving continuous and reliable service. A 
patented safety device protects your employees and plant. 


THE BROWNELL CO., Dayton, Ohio 


SEND FOR BULLETIN E-4 
AM LUULEQNANN NALLY TT 
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THE BALL VARIABLE 
SPEED ENGINE 


solves the problem of your variable speed 
drive. Its reliability results in maximum 
production. That’s why one in every 
three of these engines is a repeat order. 


Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
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Variable and Constant 
SPEED ENGINES 


Paper Mill Economy is assisted 
very materially by the installation 
of High Grade Variable Speed 


and Constant Speed Engines. 





memes Send for List of Installations and Catalog. 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
TITIES b 














We Specialize Repairing 





An Old Gauge Made New 


SEND US G AUGES 


YOUR OLD 
We can make them better than sew—prompt delivery 
guaranteed — uniform quality at a satisfactory cost 

We Pay Express Charges Both Ways 


The men employed by us are experts in this line. We have 
the capacity and equipment to handle a large 
amount of this work. Give us a trial. 


Write for particulars of Our New Hydraulic Gauge. 
Eliminates spring troubles and stops Vibration. 
THE MANNING GAUGE CO., 
77 Traverse Street Boston, 
inquirers Please Mention Tue Parer Inpustry 


Inc. 
Mass. 
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CUTTER KNIVES 
PATENT TOP SLITTERS 


Hamblet Machine Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


PAPER CUTTERS | 


Single, Duplex, and Diagonal 




































60 Jenssen 


Tower 
Installations 


GREAT ECONOMY 


has been effected 
in mills where the 


JENSSEN 


Two- Tower 
Acid Systems 


has been installed 


Sixty Installations now in 
operation or building 


U. S. A., Canadian and European 
Patents 


G. D. Jenssen Co. 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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made was one and eight-tenths per cent. The rail- 
road managements today are moving heaven and 
earth to increase the business moved and they are 
barely succeeding in handling more business than 
in 1918. It seems to me, with those facts before you, 
it is only fair to conclude that there is a real shortage 
of transportation facilities. If there is, it means a 
great deal to business people, because increased pro- 
duction is dependent upon increased transportation, 
and increased profits in business are dependent upon 
increased production. 

Every possible effort ought to be made to increase 
car mileage and loading, but I don’t think we will 
solve the transportation problem until we have an in- 
crease in facilities. Now, increase in facilities means 
an increase of capital investment. You can’t get an 
increase of capital until you can earn a return on it, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, to which 
that situation was presented, has recently attempted 
to deal with it by making very large advances in rates. 
Those advances in rates amount to about a billion 
five hundred million dollars a year. 


Advance in Rates 


When the railroads went before the commission 
originally the asked for advances at the rate of only 
a billion dollars a year, but that was before this latest 
advance in wages of $625,000,000. After that ad- 
vance in wages, the railroads asked for further in- 
creases in rates of something over six hundred million 
dollars, and they asked that a very substantial part 
of the increases should be made in passenger rates. 
The commission granted advances in freight rates 
of about $1,250,000,000 and in passenger rates of 
about $300,000,000. 

Why was so large an advance in rates necessary? 
Before this last advance in wages was made, the 
railways of the country were earning less than the 
amount required to pay their operating expenses and 
taxes. When that advance in wages was made, it 
made their expenses and taxes around $500,000,000 
a year more than their total earnings. The advances 
in rates had to be made partly to meet expenses and 
taxes, and partly to give the railways net operating 
income with which to pay their interest and divi- 
dends. In the year 1916 the railways earned $1,100,- 
000,000 net operating income. The advance in rates 
merely restores the operating income of these rail- 
roads to what it was four years ago. It makes it, 
on the commission’s estimate, about six per cent on 
the valuation thé commission has placed upon the 
railroads. I think, on the whole, that the commis- 
sion’s estimate of the value of the railroads was low, 
but I think it did as much as it could for the railroads 
without exposing itself to a great deal of criticism. 

Will the railroads be able, with this increase in 
rates, to increase their facilities? The New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, and other railroads recently 
have had to pay over seven per cent on new bonds, 
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YALE Mave is YALE Marxeo 


Detachable Shackle Gives 
Safety and Economy 


HE YALE Safety 

Hook on the steel load 
chain of a YALE Spur- 
Geared Chain Block is not 
welded on. It has a de- 
tachable shackle. 


This eliminates the 
danger of a hand-welded 
shackle link, and more— 

















The large steel shackle pin is 
quickly removable, and the hook 
may be changed or the chain 
lengthened without removing 
the chain from the block. 









“From hook to hook a line of 
steel,”” YALE Chain Blocks 
are safe and save labor. 








The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the Yale Locks 











MAKE MONEY by SAVING IT 


In most paper mills manufacturing 
costs have been cut to the bone. 
e only remaining factor present- 
ing possibilities for further econ- 
omy is operating costs. Foremost 
among operating costs are power 
costs, and it is in this end of the 
paper mill that Davis Valve Spe- 
cialties effect a substantial saving 
—a saving in steam which means 
money saved, or to put it another 
way, money made, 
Write for a complete description 
of Davis Specialties. 


G. M. Davis Regulator Co 
414 Milwaukee Ave. Chicag: 


2 
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YOUR LINE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 


Should combine highest efficiency with de- 
pendability and low cost of upkeep. 


Our complete line of 


Power Transmission Machinery 
is designed to combine strength and efficiency 


FRICTION CLUTCHES 
H I L COLLAR OILING BEARINGS 
ROPE DRIVES 


Send for Catalog 


THE HILL CLUTCH CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Office: 5@ Church Street 











POWELL VALVES | 


MORE THAN THREE 
WISE MEN AND 
NUMEROUS OTHERS 
HAVE USED THE 
POWELL WHITE 
STAR VALVES. OUR 
REPUTATION FOR 
QUALITY IS ALWAYS 
MAINTAINED BY OUR 
SUPERIOR MANUFAC- 
TURING FACILITIES 
WHICH ENABLE US 
TO FILL EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT. 








Ask your dealer for 
“Powell” Valoes— 
or write us. 





M. POWELL Co 


DABLE ENGINEERING SpeciaLnes. 
“oe CINCINNATI,O. 
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MAKE SURE NO STEAM IS WASTED 


BAILEY FLUID METERS 


offer a simple dependable means of determin- 
ing the true steam distribution in your plant. 








Bailey Fluid Meter—Type C2, Class 24 


Three kinds of correlated information are 
shown on chart. 


1—The rate of steam flow 





2—The steam pressure 
3—The steam temperature 








among BAILEY FLUID METER users are 
American Writing Paper Co. 
Great Northern Paper Co. 
International Paper Co. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Laurentide Co., Ltd. 
St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd. 
The Riorden Co., Ltd. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 
Lake Superior Pulp & Paper Co. 


Let Our Engineers Help You 


The BAILEY METER COMPANY 
2023 East 46th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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so that from that point of view it might be assumed 
that the railroads wouldn’t be able to issue much 
new capital. 

But the railroads have outstanding very large 
amounts of bonds issued at rates of only four and a 
half or five per cent and, of course, the difference be- 
tween the rates they have to pay on these outstand- 
ing bonds and the average of six per cent which they 
are allowed to earn, leaves them a large margin with 
which to pay a return exceeding six per cent on a 
considerable volume of securities. So I think that 
we are going to find that they will be able to raise 
very substantial amounts of new capital, and that if 
everything goes well we shall see a larger develop- 
ment of railroad facilities within the next year than 
we have seen for a long time. 


State Commissions Holding Back 


There is one feature of the situation to which not 
much attention has been called, but which is getting 
to be very important. We talk about the Interstate 
Commerce Commission having advanced the rates. 
But, under the law, all the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can grant is an advance in the interstate 
rates, so when the Interstate Commission began 
its hearings it asked the Association of Rail- 
way and Utilities Commissioners, which is composed 
of members of state commissions, to appoint three of 
its members to sit and hear the evidence in this case. 
After the hearings were over, these three state com- 
missioners concurred in a report to the state commis- 
sions in which they recommended that the states 
make advances in rates corresponding with those the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had granted in in- 
terstate traffic. 

About sixteen state commissions already have re- 
fused to allow advances in rates corresponding with 
those that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made. In the State of Illinois the eastern lines were 
allowed forty per cent and the western lines thirty- 
five, but the state commission has allowed only thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. In one other state 
where the forty per cent advance was granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the state com- 
mission authorized only twenty-five per cent. 


In many states the state commissions have refused 
to allow passenger rates to be advanced at all. In 
some they have allowed the surcharge on Pullman 
fares to be made, while some states across the border 
have refused to allow it to be made. So the situation 
with respect to these advances in rates is very un- 
settled. The railroads don’t know what they have 
gotten. 


The railroads are appealing to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to bring the state commissions 
into line, but whether the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has the power to do it must be settled in 
courts. There is good reason to believe it has the 
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ESTABLISHED 1895 


Daniel M. Hick 


“ 


Incorporated 


'~ FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Rags, Bagging, Rope and Waste Paper 





PULPS, CHEMICALS, COLORS, WIRES, FELTS 
CLAY, CASEIN, ETC. 





Importers DANIEL M. HickS Dealers 


INCORPORATED 
200 FIFTH AVENUE ESTABLISHED 1895 NEW YORK CITY 
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hae ae | ] Fast Work at the Siding 


ROWDED working quarters— 
; limited storage space—a steep 
“4 climb from car to pile—all are easily 


a Sow = if, \ bridged by the flexible Auto-Crane. 
—s so oe f This handy half-circle-swing unit 


works easily and speedily between car 
and stock-pile. Runs up the pile under 
its own power—“wings back”, building 
a coal “hill” of maximum depth. Thus 
the Auto-Crane enables you to store 
hundreds of additional tons along the 
tracks—at a total handling cost of less 
than 10 cents a ton. 


An easily-made change to hook, skip, 
magnet or pile-driver—and the versa- 
tile Auto-Crane is ready for other jobs 
around your mill. Three types of 
mounting—broad-tire wheels, railroad 
trucks and apron treads; steam, “gas” 
or electricity optional. 


Each Auto-Crane that leaves our 
shops is backed by thirty-five 
years’ “brass-tack” experience. Let 
us explain what the Auto-Crane 


Alwart Brothers, Evanston, Illinois will do for you. 


AUTO-CRANE "sitesi 


BECKWITH PATENTS Sales Representatives in 25 Leading Cities 


=) 
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High Efficiency 
Vacuum Exhausters 











This exhauster is a well designed high effi- 
ciency piston displacement machine with ex- 
tremely low clearance, showing indicator cards 
closely approximating the ideal for apparatus 
of this character. 


The machine is simple in construction, of 
few parts which are easily accessible for oiling 
and adjustment, and is capable of long periods 
of continuous day and night operation without 
stopping for adjustment. 


Write for further information. 


Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


MUN YUM Mc SMM MMMM MMMM 
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power. However, the situation will remain more or 
less uncertain for some time to come. 

So far as the total business moving is concerned, 
it continues to be as large as it was last year or the 
year before, and with the vast grain crops yet re- 
maining to be handled, with the requirements of the 
country for coal largely unsatisfied and with business 
still continuing active in many lines, I think the traf- 
fic is going to continue to be very heavy and that the 
railways are going to continue to have difficulty in 
handling it. 

Nothing can do more to help the situation, to en- 
able the railroads to move the business better, noth- 
ing can do more to help them to help you, than for 
the business men or the country to be somewhat pa- 
tient in their attitude, somewhat forbearing in their 
comments, and to do all they can to get the utmost 
use of the available facilities. 





News Print Service Bureau Meeting 

The regular quarterly meeting of the News Print 
Service Bureau was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, in New York City, on Tuesday, November 9. 
In addition to routine reports and statistics upon 
news print production and consumption so far in 
1920, an interesting progress report was presented 
of a technical study that has been carried on at the 
several mills during the past six months in measur- 
ing and weighing pulpwood to determine the actual 
quantity of wood fiber per cord of pulpwood, and 
the resulting yields of ground wood and sulphite 
therefrom. The investigation has been of much 
value and technical studies along the same line will 
be continued. 

A number of very interesting addresses were made 
including one by Henry A. Wise upon legal matters, 
a statement by G. F. Steele regarding pulp and paper 
manufacturing conditions in Northern Europe, and 
a brief talk by J. A. Bothwell upon the forest and 
pulpwood operations in the same territory. Messrs. 
Steele and Bothwell have recently returned from an 
extensive trip abroad. At the noon luncheon Frank 
H. Little, vice president of the George Batten Com- 
pany, discussed advertising and particularly news- 
paper advertising in 1920 and the prospects for 1921. 

The luncheon was participated in by President T. 
R. Williams, Manager L. B. Palmer, Chairman Adler 
and the members of the Paper Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Mr. 
Williams made a number of interesting suggestions 
for co-operation by the manufacturers and users of 
newsprint paper upon common problems in which 
both are deeply interested, such as transportation, 
water power development, reforestation, standardiza- 
tion of sizes, etc., with the result that a motion was 
made and unanimously carried authorizing President 
Dodge of the Bureau to designate four other manu- 
facturers of newsprint paper to serve with himself 
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| “FY LER’ 


CORDUROY CLOTH 


| for SAVEALLS 
GROUND WOOD WET MACHINES 
WATER FILTERS 
SULPHITE WET MACHINES 


Tyler Corduroy Cloth, for use in the paper making in- 
ustry, has four distinct advantages over other types of | 

screen, namely: 

1—It eliminates the necessity of using backing wires. 

2—It gives much longer life than fine face wire. 

3—There is no chance for stock to collect between the two 
covers which occurs where a fine wire and a backing 
wire are used. 

4—Eliminating the backing wire, saves considerable time 
in applying the cloth to the machine. 

Tyler Corduroy Cloth is made from phosphor bronze, 
monel, or nickel wire, and is carried in stock in all widths 
up to and including 150 inches. 

Samples will be sent upon request. 








The “Tyler” Corduroy Cloth = 


Also Manufacture Fourdrinier Wires, Cylinder Faces, Washer 
Wires, Backing Wires 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Swenson Evaporators in the plant of the 
Mead Pulp & Paper Company 


Look at the photograph of the Swensons in the Mead Pulp 
and Paper Co. plant. One of these units has been in opera- 
tion for two years—the other for eleven. 

They are run continuously—day and night—year in and 
year out. 

They do their work well—the owners have no occasion to_ 
worry about results when Swensons are on the job. 


About 50% of our business in the Pulp Industry is from repeat orders. 
Soda pulp mill experts speak of Swensons as “America’s Standard.” 
Advance design, t the materials used in construction, the arrangement 
and fastening of the heating surfaces and other exclusive Swenson 
Features are some of the reasons for this indorsement. 

Write to Swenson Engineers when difficult evaporating problems con- 
front you. The Swenson Hand Book on Evaporators will be mailed 
free on request. Write for your copy today. 


Gwenson fivaporaror (0; 



















Main Office Works 
945 Monadnock Block, Chicago ngola, Indiana 
Eastern Offices Re ford, Indiana 
519 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia Harvey, Illinois 
30 Church St., New York Joliet, Illinois 






Cable Address, “Evaporator Chicago,” Western Union Code 
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Announcement 





@ I am severing my connection 
with Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
299 Broadway, New York City, 
for whom I have built up and 
managed the Mill Supplies De- 
partment with exceptional results. 


@ Iam open for any proposition 
in Mill Supplies, Pulp and Paper. 


i 
wf 
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ALFRED BUNGE 
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Bellair Drive Phone Dobbs Ferry 68 
DOBBS FERRY NEW YORK 
Siu MO 








The YARYAN 
EVAPORATOR 


The Ordway-Yaryan Evaporator 


have proven their quality in construc- 
tion and operation, 


One mill Superintendent says: “The 
Yaryan room is the least of my trou- 
bles.” 


Another says: We recover, year in and 
year out, 90%. 


Use the Malone Black Liquor Filter in 
connection with your evaporator. 


Write for information concerning it. 


CHARLES ORDWAY 


25 Church Street New York City 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE YARYAN COMPANY 
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as chairman of a committee to study these problems 
in co-operation with the Paper Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

There was also shown at the meeting several suits 
of paper and a considerable number of paper textiles 
recently imported from Germany that were objects 
of a great deal of interest. 





Kalamazoo Cost Meeting 

The Kalamazoo Valley Local Division of the Cost 
Association of the Paper Industry held its regular 
meeting at the Park-American Hotel, October 25th, 
1920. About fifty members were present. 

Jacob Kindleberger of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, spoke on the “Human Element 
of the Cost Accountant.” 

He said in part: “The ‘cost system in any mill is 
not worth a hooray unless accurate reports are ob- 
tained from the men out in the factory and in order 
to obtain accurate reports, it is necessary for the cost 
accountant to spend more time in the factory than he 
has been doing. 

“Tt is also necessary,” he said, “for the cost ac- 
countant to be a ‘real guy,’ and use tact and good 
judgment in getting the co-operation from the men. 
This cannot be done unless the cost accountant 
throws off his mantle of dignity and warms up to the 
men so they will co-operate with him. 

“Secondly, the cost accountant should be a real 
assistant manager. It isn’t enough to discover that 
a certain department is losing money, or a certain 
grade of paper is made at a loss. Let him use his 
head a little, and at the same time that he is obtain- 
ing this data, let him look for the remedy, and be in 
a position to tell the manager that so and so is at 
fault. 

“This also can be easily done with the proper co- 
operation with the men. Give the men in the mill 
more credit for knowing something. Take them into 
your confidence. It will surprise us all how easy it 
will be to remedy many of the errors that are now 
existing. 

“Thirdly, simplify your data before it is placed on 
the manager’s desk. In many cases, cost account- 
ants have a mass of figures on the manager’s desk, 
that takes hours to understand, when many times 
they could be simplified so that they could be read 
at a glance.” 

To illustrate his point, he told the following story: 

“When I was a boy on, the farm, it was my busi- 
ness to feed the cow. We had one of the old fashioned 
mangers which ran way up to the hayloft, and came 
down in sort of a funnel shape, with wide cracks be- 
tween the slats. The cow began to lose weight, and 
gave less milk. Finally father began to look for the 
cause, and he found that the cornfodder had got 
crosswise of the manger and wouldn’t come down. 
She eouldn’t reach the fodder; it was up too high, 
and we had to bring the fodder down to where the 
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Holyoke Machine Co. "isk" 


MAKERS OF 


Improved Machinery for Wood Pulp, Paper Mills, Paper Converters, 
Printers and Lithographers . 

































We Build Our Machinery 
to Meet 


LARGEST MAKERS OF YOUR Requirements 


CALENDERS 


FOR FINISHING ALL 
KINDS OF PAPER 
and CARDBOARD 





Cotton and ‘Paper 
Rolls 


with Patented «Fastenings 






































A Machine for 
Every Purpose 


Straight Wheel, Cup 
Wheel, Ring Wheel 
Grinders. Hand or auto- 
matic, wet or dry grind- 
ing. Traveling grinding 
wheel, stationary work, 
or stationary grinding 
wheel, traveling work. 






Full automatic, adapted for 
every variety of grinding 
service in scientifically fit- 
ting knives, saws, shear 
blades, etc. 


Get our recommendations on your re- 
quirements. General catalog free upon 
request. 


MACHINERY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BIG RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
Branch: 304 First Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 
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| ACETYLENE GENERATOR 


AKES Acetylene Gas for welding as needed, 2 
to 4 cents cheaper per cubic foot than you buy 





it. No express bills on acetylene cylinders, no 
| annoying and expensive delays. Always ready for 
use. Attachable to any welding or cutting equipment. 
Gas flow so even, no regulator is required. Four 
sizes, 15, 25, 50 and 100 pounds. 


Write for Catalog showing Complete Line of Imperial 
Welding and Cutting Equipment 


The IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1209 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 




















PERKINS 
Guaranteed Calender Rolls 


All are fitted with PERKINS PATENTED 
SPLINE, which prevents slipping or turning 
on the shaft. 














The superior finishing surface of PERKINS 
ROLLS has been a recognized fact for more 
than thirty years. 


Let us tell you more about them. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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cow could reach it. Soon the cow began to pick up 
and give us the usual flow of milk. 

“A little more horse-sense and co-operation with 
everybody in the mill—and above everything else, 
be accurate, and the cost accountant will make him- 
self a valuable asset to the management.” 

Mr. Figsby, of Ernst and Ernst, a noted accountant 
from Cleveland, gave an interesting talk on the 
budget system as applied to cost matters. An open 
discussion was held as to the best methods of apply- 
ing the budget system. 





Michigan Division Meeting 

The first fall business meeting of the Michigan Di- 
vision of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association was held on October 21, 1920, 
at the Park American Hotel, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

There were thirty-one present and after dinner and 
a short social session, an illustrated address was 
given by F. C. Farnsworth on “Increasing Production 
and Saving Fuel in a Paper Mill.” 





New Cellulose Periodicals 


The Committee on Bibliography desires to call the 
attention of the paper industry, and especially those 
interested in scientific and technical cellulose chem- 
istry, to two new German periodicals which are de- 
voted entirely to cellulose. 

Zellulose-Chemie. Wissenschaft Beiblitter zu der 
Zeitschrift “Der Papierfabrikant.” 

This periodical, which is issued as a supplement to 
“Der Papierfabrikant,” is edited by Emil Heuser of 
Darmstadt. Volume 1, number 1, appeared April 
30, 1920. It appears at monthly intervals, each num- 
ber containing from 8 to 12 pages. The scope of the 
magazine may be seen from the following contents 
of the first five numbers: 

No. 1—April 30, 1920—Advances in Cellulose 
chemistry, by Emil Heuser. 

No. 2—May 28, 1920—Methylation of cellulose, by 
Denham and Woodhouse. (Translation of articles 
appearing in the Journal of the Chemical Society 103, 
1735 (1913) ; 105, 2357 (1914).) 

No. 3—June 18, 1920—Trimethy] glucose from cel- 
lulose, by Denham and Woodhouse. (Translation 
from the Journal of the Chemical Society 111, 244 
(1917).) The estimation of cellulose in wood, by W. 
H. Dore. (Translated from Paper 26, No. 1, 10 
(1920).) 

No. 4—July 16, 1920—The enrichment of “Kraft- 
stroh” with fungus protein, by Pringsheim and 
Lichtenstein. 

No. 5—August 20, 1920—Preparation of alcohol 
from wood, by Emil Heuser. The constitution of cel- 
lulose ; an abstract of the work of Hess, appearing in 
the Z. Elektochem., 1920, p. 233. 

In addition to the major articles, each number 
contains a number of abstracts of articles from other 
journals on the subject of cellulose. 
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When buying a pump it is well worth your 
time to make a careful selection and carefully 
compare the various features to be considered 
in choosing the proper pump for the service 
to be performed. We would like to be of as- 
sistance in advising the purchaser the vital 
points which we consider of importance in 
making a selection and feel our fifty years’ 
practical experience should be of some value. 


Send for Catalogue 127 





























Large Horizontal Direct Connected Unit 
Write for Bulletin 54 


The JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Boston Office: Room 610 Compton Bidg., 161 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SALES ENGINEERS 
DEAN BROS. 2 INDIANAPOLIS. HH, White tip Fourth Neel Ban Bide ATigntn, Ga 
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Leffel Turbine Water Wheels 


High Speed — High Horsepower — High Efficiency 
Vertical and Horizontal Designs 


pemnenen 























HIGH SPEED AY 
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i VOORHEES \ 





Home of “Rub-Steel”—“The Valve with a Backbone” 

















UBBE 


RHEE’ =—Ss« BELTING 
MFG 


Combines the outstanding features of best available Rubber Belting with widest range of 
T exther qualifications— 











AND MORE— 

It multiplies the best features of both 

By extraordinary tensile strength 

An incomparable pulley-grip 

An absence of stretch 

Defiance of moisture and running heat 

Stability of piles which retain unusual 

Flexing Properties 

After all, “SENSATION” will be YOUR Belt. 

A sample will SHOW more than we can TELL here. 


Sole Manufacturers 


VOORHEES RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New York Office, W Reade Street 
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We 
are 
Manufacturers 
and 
Exporters 


PAPER 


and 
Jobbers 





MAURICE O’MEARA CO. 
448-50 Pearl Street | NEW YORK CITY 




















“Technical Paints 


FO 


Industrial Plants” 


is the name of our 


New Free 24 Page Booklet 


This book contains several pages of information on 
“The Composition of Paints” authentic general informa- 
tion about the various pigments and vehicles used; also 
about the spraying of paints. 


It also contains our recommendations for painting 
the various classes of work about industrial plants. 
These recommendations are backed by over 40 years’ 
experience in making 


PAINTS for PULP and PAPER MILLS 


If you are interested in obtaining 
Better Results in Painting Your Mill 


write for a free copy today. 


CHEESMAN-ELLIOT CO. 


Paint Makers 
(Established 1876) 


23 Flatbush Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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Der Papierfabrikant is published by Otto Elsner, 
Berlin, S. 42, Germany. 

Zelistoffchemische Abhandlungen. 

This monthly magazine is edited by Carl G. 
Schwalbe of Eberswalde, and is published by Carl 
Hofmann, Berlin, SW 11, Germany. The price of the 
first five numbers of 1920 is 20 marks. 

The first number (June, 1920) contains an article 
by Rudolf Sieber on the determination of the calcium 
content of fresh sulfite liquors according to Feld- 
Sander ; and also the first part of an article from the 
laboratory of Ost in Hannover on the acetolytic de- 
composition products of cellulose, by R. Prosiegel. 
The July number completes the article by Prosiegel 
and contains in addition an article by Schwalbe and 
Ernst Becker on the chemical composition of me- 
chanical wood pulp. 





Literature Issued by the Technical Assn. 

Among the reprints and special papers which are 
still obtainable by purchase from the Secretary of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try are the following: 

The Creative Workman. This is an account of pulp 
and paper mill operations, showing how production 
was increased and an improved esprit de corps culti- 
vated by the keeping of records of production and 
efficiency. It is a pamphlet that should be accessible 
to every mill executive and foreman, to say nothing of 
the workers themselves. (25 cents.) 

Hand Made Paper and Its Water Marks. This is a 
bibliographical list of works dealing with the manu- 
facture of hand made paper and the water marks in 
hand made papers. Descriptions of the books are 
given and these are of special value for library pur- 
poses. (25 cents.) 

Forest Products Statistics. Forms an invaluable 
finding list for the records of government publica- 
tions, which are sources of statistics on forest prod- 
ucts.. It includes both original and secondary sources 
and the names of the various offices in Washington 
from which tabulations may be obtained. (25 cents.) 

Government Paper Bibliography. Is a reference 
list of government documents on pulp and paper 
which are published by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. (10 cents.) 

Paper Testing Methods. Is a practical treatise on 
the analysis of paper and papermaking fibres as well 
as the loading materials in ordinary use. Formulas 
for stains and chemical reagents are given and there 
is a chapter on the fibres used or proposed for use in 
papermaking. ($1.00.) 

Orders should be addressed to Mr. T. J. Keenan, 
Secretary, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Technical Association Activities 
A meeting of the committee on Heat, Light, and 
Power of Tappi was held at Dayton, Ohio, on Monday, 
November 15, when plans were made for the annual 
report, which is likely to attract unusual attention 
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i The ‘‘Robins Hand Book of Conveyor Practice’’ will help 


STORM & BULL, Inc. 
114 Liberty St, New York 











# you solve your conveying problems. Write for a copy. 

NVEYIN MPANY EXPORT 

no _ a hoy Rew. G go Prince Bullding. All Grades of WRITING—BOOK—NEWS—WRAPPING 
P U Arcade BI wt crenata, The Grifia Co. p APERS 


nien le 
1 Toronto, Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd. B 
| London, E. C., Fraser & 


Manistee Iron Works Co. 


Manistee, Michigan 


Cc. B. Davis Co. 
Lad. _ 






OFFERS SOLICITED 











Centrifugal Pumps Rotary Jet Condensers 





OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
—_ 


Cold Pipe 
Bending 


Machines 


Standard of the world. 























DO YOUR HOISTING WITH 


GRAVES! 


and ELECTRIC HOISTS aloes 
NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS. °s7F0" 


en Nae 


Ajax Grates 


15% less coal and greater steam 
production,—that’s what AJAX 
Grates will do for you—and are 
doing for others. 


Models E & F 





Bends all sizes of pipe from% in. to 8 in. 
Hand or motor operated. 


Send for catalog. 


American Pipe Bending Machine Co. 
___!2_ Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ne een 


New Sand Filter 


A SPECIAL filter for paper mills, pro- 
ducing all the results the paper 
manufacturer desires. It is a modifica- 
tion of the well known Hungerford filter 
adapted to paper mill use. It is con- 
































structed of concrete, strictly wrought 
iron pipe, brass strainers and especially 
prepared silica sand. It is as durable 
and efficient as can be built at any cost. 
It can be sold at a very low figure. 


This filter gives perfectly clear water, 
washes thoroughly, does not require re- 
newal of the sand bed, is absolutely re- 
liable in the performance of its duty and 
requires a minimum amount of attention. 


Send for full particulars 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Get our complete booklet—“The 
Economical Burning of Coal,”’—a 
treatise that will interest every 
power plant owner or operator. 


Valley Iron Works 


Williamsport Penna. 
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Fourdrinier Wires 


WISCONSIN 
WIRE WORKS 


Wire Cloth 
WISCONSIN 


ALL MESHES OF 
PAPER MAKING 


APPLETON 

















Hamilton Top Felts 


run until worn out, with less trouble of 
“picking” on machine than any other make 
of top felts can show. A trial is invited. 








SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 














MANAGEMENT, CIE- 


OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of The Paper Industry, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October, 1920. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Edward B. Fritz, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Publisher of The Paper Industry, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
Publisher, Edward 


mana ng editor, and business managers are: 
Scott Dowd, 


B. Fritz, 356 Monadnock Block, Chicago; Editor, A. 
356 Monadnock Block, Chicago; Managing Editor, A. Scott Dowd, 
356 Monadnock Block, Chicago; Business Manager, Edward B. 
Fritz, 366 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

2. That the owner is: Edward B. Fritz, 356 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two ragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two ragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
@tances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not ——— — the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
yest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is ...... (This information is required from daily 


publications only.) 
Edward B. Fritz, 


Publisher, business manager, or owner. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of October, 


1920. 
(SEAL Mary F. Allen. 


(My commission expires March 19th, 1922.) 
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from mills in membership. One of the principal sub- 
jects of discussion in this report will be the use of 
pulverized coal as fuel. The scope of the Heat, Light, 
and Power Committee is a broad one, and it is in- 
tended to bring up for discussion at the forthcoming 
annual meeting other subjects of general interest to 
the technical and operating departments of pulp and 
paper mills, such as the electrification of machinery, 
heating and ventilation of buildings, especially ma- 
chine rooms, steam turbines versus reciprocating en- 
gines, etc. All of these subjects have a bearing on 
increased production and efficiency, and the sessions 
of the committee at the annual meeting next April 
should be well attended. The chairman of this com- 
mittee is Howard S. Taylor, of the Management En- 
gineering and Development Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

William A. Munro, groundwood superintendent, 
Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis., has 
accepted the appointment as chairman of the Ground- 
wood Pulp Committee of Tappi, and is now naming 
his associates. 

The third series of Technical Association Papers, 
which will contain the papers and discussions at the 
Fall Meeting in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., together 
with special articles, reports, and translations, is now 
in the hands of the printer, and will be issued at an 
early date. As an appendix to this volume will be 
printed the Year Book and directory of members. No 
more copies of Technical Association Papers, Series 
II can be supplied, the edition having been exhausted. 
Members of Tappi are entitled to one copy of Tech- 
nical Association Papers, Series III when issued. Ex- 
tra copies for members and the public will cost $2.00 
each. 

Elections to membership in the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry for the week end- 
ing November 13, include two active, one associate 
and one junior. 


New Secretary for Cost Association 

Mr. Thomas J. Burke has just been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the Cost Association of the 
Paper Industry, now located at 18 East 41st Street 
(in the offices of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation), in succession to Mr. J. M. Allen, who re- 
cently resigned that position. 

Mr. Burke will also act as assistant to Dr. Baker, 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, al- 
though primarily his time will be devoted to the 
affairs of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry. 

The continued co-operation of every member of 
this Association is urged to assist Mr. Burke in prop- 
agating, throughout the industry, the importance of 
sound cost accounting. 

Mr. Burke was for some years with Price-Water- 
house and Company and recently severed his con- 
nection with Messrs. Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Com- 
pany, by both of whom he has been highly recom- 
mended. 
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Vocational Education at the Champion Fibre Mills 

Mr. J. C. Wright, who is chief of the Industrial 
Education Service of the Federal Board for voca- 
tionai education recently visited the evening schools 
at Canton, N. C., where, through the co-operation of 
the Champion Fibre Company and the State Board 
for Vocational Education, evening classes are being 
conducted for the instruction of the mill employees. 

Mr. Wright’s report of the work he found in 
progress at Canton is as follows: 

“The Champion Fibre Company operates three 
mills in Canton. They include sulphite, sulphate, and 
soda processes, as well as a plant for the manufacture 
of tannic acid. Their working force includes from 
1,200 to 1,500 employees. A new paper mill is being 
erected which, in the near future, will materially in- 
crease the number of employees. 

“The management has become greatly interested 
in giving the employees of the different plants an 
opportunity to extend their technical training in the 
processes involved in the manufacture of pulp and 
paper. Under the direction of the State Board for 
Vocational Education an organization has been set 
up for evening classes. This organization includes a 
local director in charge and fifteen teachers, all 
chosen from the mills and most of whom are superin- 
tendents of various departments. In order that the 
organization may more effectively meet the needs of 
those attending the classes, as well as the industry, 
an educational committee of five members has been 
appointed to study the various problems involved in 
making a more efficient organization. 

“The classes as a rule meet two evenings per week 
at 7 p. m., although some of the classes are held at 
3:15 p. m. 

“The following courses are included: Chemistry of 
Pulp and Paper Making; Practical Electricity ; Shop 
Practice; General Pipe-fitting; Masonry; Steam 
Plant Practice; Blueprint Reading and Elementary 
Drawing; General Mill-wrighting; Pulp Making; 
Manufacture of Tannic Acid, and Paper Manufacture. 

“All the instruction given in the classes which I 
visited was related to the daily employment of the 
group. In conference with the instructors and the 
educational committee, it was decided that as soon 
as the textbooks being complied by the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee of the Vocational Education Commit- 
tees of the Pulp and Paper Industry are available it 
will be desirable to reorganize these courses and di- 
vide them into a greater number of short units—units 
which will correspond to those set up in the above 
mentioned texts. It was the consensus of opinion of 
those present in the conference that the arrange- 
ments made by the above committee for making 
available the texts in small pamphlets on unit sub- 
jects will aid in facilitating the instruction in these 
classes, especially since it will be possible to place in 
the hands of the men themselves a textbook on the 
subject to be studied.” 
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THE HOUSE ON THE SAND 


The foundations were laid by Ignorance, the bricks 
were cemented with blood by Carelessness, the sup- 
ports were installed by Recklessness, and the decora- 
tions were by Thoughtlessness. Do you live in this 
house? asks the National Safety Council. 
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“Durable” Leather Belting 


Water Proof and Oil Proof 
———Highest Grade——— 
Especially for Paper Mill Use 








For Emergency Orders — Write, Phone or Wire 


The Cleveland Oak Belting Co. 


Manufacturers 1239 W. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

















If you manufacture a product used exten- 
sively in the paper industry, and which could 
be sold to advantage in the State of Ohio, 

Address Box 21, 
The Paper Industry. 















M VERY PHYSICAL 
QUALITY IN MATERIAL 


Paper, Felt, Rubber, Etc. 


Write for our booklet—just out— 
and the storyof the development 
of this universal testing device. 


WIDNEY 
TEST LABORATORIES 


Physical Tests and Research 
352 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 
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Waterproof Case Lining 
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TRADE MARK 


WE ALSO MAKE WAX PAPERS, ALL WEIGHTS, 
IN SHEETS OR ROLLS 


Write for Samples 
National Waterproofing Co. yg! Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Poe Bleached and Heblaaehed 


WOOD PULP 


of Every Description 












18 East 41st Street 


Established 1886 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











THE ROBERT ANDREWS CO. 


115-117 Franklin Street, New York 





Paper Makers’ Supplies 





Linen Thread Waste : 
Linen Cuttings 
Jute Waste 


Flax Waste 
Italian Hemp Waste 
Flax Spinners Waste 





Samples and Quotations on Request 


A. SALOMON, Inc. 


EMANUEL SALOMON, President 


15 Park Row New York 
Paper Makers Supplies 


SOLE AGENTS U. S. and CANADA for 






GASTON CAHEN & CO. J. ROZES AINE 
Ghent, Belgium Agen, France 
JEAN SOULIER LEON MOIRAND 


Rouen, France 


Annonay, France 
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OFFICE: 185 SOUTH STREET 322. y5I8h sa 


NEw YORK 


|] THE WORLD’S BEST FILLER 


ASBESTINE PULP 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 
Finest White Color Natural Fiber 


Every Way Superior to Clay 
Prompt Shipments Guaranteed—Largest Mills in the World 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York 
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Retention 90% 
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WAITING condition characterizes the paper market. 
There is by far less trade activity than in a long 
time, and the market shows more signs of easiness 

than probably at any period since the close of the war, yet 
on the whole there has been no broad change in paper prices, 
quotations with one or two exceptions being maintained at 
comparatively firm levels. The weakest end of the market at 
present lies in box boards. This is due to the slow condi- 
tions obtaining in the paper box field and the resultant light 
buying of board by consumers, which has prompted mills to 
lower prices with a view of stimulating demand. The expe- 
riences of hoard producers during the past several weeks can 
be profitably taken by paper manufacturers as an example to 
guide them in their future policy. When demand for boards 
continued extremely dull for quite a spell, mills soon caught 
up with their deliveries, and, securing few fresh orders and 
desiring to keep their plants running at capacity, quotations 
were reduced to a drastic extent in the belief that consumers 
would quickly regain confidence in the market and resume 
buying on an extensive scale at the lower price basis. The 
outcome thus far has been just opposite to that anticipated. 
Rather than increase their operations, buyers are holding off 
to a greater degree than prior to the cut in prices, and manu- 
facturers are finding it doubly difficult to get business owing 
to the refusal of consumers to place orders while opining that 
prices are destined to go still lower. The prevailing board 
situation seems to prove that it is not a matter of price that 
prompts consumers of paper to hold off in absorbing supplies 
today; on the contrary, if they were in need of paper there is 
little question that orders would be placed promptly regard- 
less of the cost. The current quietness of the paper market 
is due to manifold reasons, chief of which is the general dull- 
ness existing in practically all lines of merchandise which 
obviously makes for a lighter consumption of paper. During 
the peried preceding the national election, a wave of conserv- 
atism swept through business circles all over the country, and 
everyone held off in buying every article for which they had 
no immediate want. This resulted in industry of all kinds 
slowing up, and caused manufacturers to hold aloof in pur- 
chasing raw material and was creative of quietness all down 
the line, the paper market feeling the consequences along 
with markets for virtually all commodities. With the elec- 
tion over, consumers in a great majority of cases are still 
holding off in covering their wants until seeing which way 
the business wind is likely to blow. That this condition can- 
not last indefinitely goes without saying. Trade activity 
seems bound to expand, and it stands to reason that if de- 
mand for various other commodities broadens, the paper mar- 
ket will unquestionably receive its due share of the increased 
business. 


Fundamentally, the paper market is firm. Production costs 
have declined but slightly and in only a single direction. 
Same kinds of raw material are cheaper today than they were 
a short time ago, and it is significant that the greatest reces- 
sion in those grades of raw stock has been followed by pro- 
portionate reductions in quotations on the finished materials 
in which they enter. This would indicate that paper and 
board manufacturers are readjusting prices on their prodyct 
as quickly as the justification arises. Labor, the all- 


important item in manufacturing costs, has not declined; fuel 
is today costing more than ever before, and in some cases 
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paper mills are obliged to grant 1 prices for some of 
the ingredients composing their product. The potential de- 
mand for paper has decreased but slightly, which in itself is a 
strong sustaining factor. It is true that buying has tem- 
porarily diminished, but everything would seem to point to 
consumption running very close to the volume reached early 
this year and this leads to the belief that demand from con- 
suming quarters will soon expand to a scope more in keeping 
with the requirements of paper users. 

Most paper mills are in that happy state where they have 
the bulk of their output for at least several months foresold 
on contract. This doubtless accounts for the lack of selling 
pressure in most lines of paper and for the fairly firm main- 
tenance of quotations in the face of the slowness of current 
demand. News print is quotable to contract buyers at from 
6.50 cents upward a pound at mills, and it is authoritatively 
understood that numerous publishers are entering into com- 
mitments covering requirements over the first few months 
of 1921 at 7.50 cents and higher. Spot news print is holding 
at around 9.50 to 10 cents a pound, with occasionally a lot of 
foreign print paper reported offered at lower levels. Book 
papers for spot delivery have eased a trifle in price although 
the tonnage available for sometime hence is decidedly small. 
Wrapping papers are obtainable at slight recessions, as are 
tissues. Fine papers rule generally steady and high grades 
of bond and ledger evince a strong tone. Boards are weak 
at sharp reductions in price. Plain chip board is quoted at 
around $65 per ton at mills and news board at $75, which fig- 
ures represent declines of almost 50 per cent from the prices 
obtaining a short time ago. - 





1,000 Feet a Minute 

The dream of having a paper making machine produce each 
minute a thousand feet of paper has at last been realized. 

A new machine, 112 inches wide, designed and built by The 
Bagley and Sewall Company, of Watertown, New York, suc- 
cessfully and steadily made 20 pound Kraft paper on Uctober 
23, 1920, at this speed in the mills of the Wausau Sulphate 
Fibre Company, Mosinee, Wisconsin, thereby establishing a 
world record. The machine is being driven by the Standard 
General Electric single motor type drive, using a 325 H. P. 
direct current motor coupled to the variable speed shaft. 





Large Company Reduces Accidents 
The Kimberly-Clark company, Neenah, Wisconsin, have 
made great strides in safety work. Last year there were but 
127 accidents among 2,500 employes. The year before there 
were 252. This year the number probably will be less. 
M. G. Hoyman, safety director, formerly was a mine rescue 
worker in the Department of the Interior. 





New Manager of Consolidated Mill 

George P. Berkey, for the last four years manager of the 
Interlake Pulp and Paper company of Appleton, will on De- 
cember 1 step into one of the biggest paper mill jobs in the 
state. He will become manager of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Mill company at Wisconsin Rapids. The 
Consolidated owns mills at Wisconsin Rapids, Stevens Point 
and Biron and soon will absorb the Interlake of Appleton. 

Since 1908 Mr. Berkey has been an employe of the Interlake 
company. He was graduated from Yale that year. 
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Foreign and Domestic 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


| Scandinavian - American 








Trading Company 
50 East 42nd Street New York 
Telephones, Murray Hill 8311-12-13 








Have You Tried 
Cotton Linters 
for Paper Stock? 


It Will Pay You 
to Figure With 
Us 





Our organization covers the South 


Steele By-Products Co., Inc. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton—Linters—W aste 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


305-6 Slaughter Bldg. 1013 Hearst Bidg., 
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DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Craig-Becker Co. 


Incorporated 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





Bleached Easy Bleaching 
Unbleached Sulphites 





Spruce and Poplar Ground 
Wood Pulp 








Export 
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COTTON 
LINTERS 


Raw and Bleached 








UNIFORM SHIPMENTS 








Write or Wire for Samples 


and Quotations 


i 
Dallas Waste Mills 








130 Pearl Street, New York 
+ Main Office Chicago Office 
Dallas, Texas 64 W. Randolph St. 
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Papermaking Rags 

Since demand for practically all kinds of paper has slowed 
down, and mills in a majority of cases are in want of new 
business to absorb such surplus lots of their product over and 
above contract commitments, paper manufacturers are wisely 
following a very reserved policy in buying raw material. 
The tendency is to limit orders for all varieties of raw stock 
to that actually and directly required, and in the meantime 
to reduce stocks at mills to as low levels as it is safe to do so 
that in the event the paper market should continue quiet 
and paper prices ease off, financial losses on supplies on hand 
will not have to be suffered. There is consequently very little 
life to the demand for rags or other paper-making material. 
Buyers are operating in spasmodic fashion, coming into the 
market off and on and absorbing goods as needed, and there 
is no consistent movement of any grade. Prices on most 
qualities of rags are distinctly easy. Old rags are steadily 
going lower, and it is a question at just what low figures 
many grades can be bought. On the other hand, there are 
some kinds of new cuttings which rule firm in price; the rea- 
son for this being that clothing establishments are cutting 
little piece goods, thus resulting in a light production of 
such rags. The decline in roofing rags recently has been a 
feature of the market. Felt mills appear well stocked and 
are buying chiefly in retail volume, and quotations have 
worked down to where they are at a basis of less than 1.50 
cents a pound for No. 1 packing of roofing rags. 

Indications are that paper mills will have no difficulty in 
obtaining all the rags wanted during the next few months. 
Domestic supplies seem ample, and reports from Europe are 
to the effect that fairly large stocks are available there. 
When demand revives to more normal proportions, it is likely 
that prices will improve their position somewhat, but there 
appears little probability that rag costs will increase to any 
broad extent or that supplies will not prove adequate to meet 
the requirements of consumers. Current quotations f. o. b. 
shipping points are: 


New Stock— New York and Chicago 
Wemete ahixt cuttings, No. 1. ... ic. cc ccc tcccece 26.00-27.00 
Wns. suivt ombiimee, Ne. 8... . cic cccsccccee 14.50-15.00 
ee ee ts”. oo sk beac ebade ene sess 14.00-14.50 
RR nn Se oak ee le oh ee ee 12.00-12.50 
Es as cancicspaseshasedbocndads 18.50-19.00 
I a al ee ik nid nd 40 0 OO aaah me cae ae 22.00-23.00 
I on nnn dp an amhadinbdsinsnnales 12.50-13.00 
ccd ace Ants nie aupcaehsyachneedabeviveicas 7.50- 8.00 

Old Stock— 

a Peery en ee ee 11.00-12.00 
PS Perens fee ee ee 6.00- 6.50 
I os. on oo 06 coax a kdb omeeees 3.25- 3.50 
RY Ae eee eee 3.00- 3.25 
Thirds and blues, repacked...................... 3.75- 4.00 
SEG: DINE IE BOM a oe ccc viewecdeeseniscde 2.75- 3.00 
Black stockingg ........ccsccccsccssccccccccees 3.25- 3.50 
I I EES sa aie aie ale 0 tide Gan wie vas bv aad 8.50- 9.00 
te CN I a oo atin s oo tka nusicane am 5.00- 5.50 
ee I avg. s 6 cewaceobdedapaicenaeeae 3.50- 3.75 
MR Mee icine basa ven dhe Phacle Shwe tute 1.40- 1.50 
Ni nti tiadac neds 6nd enaiuatia csestee> 1.30- 1.40 


Rope and Bagging 
Present demand for and supplies of old rope are within 
close proximity of each other, and prices are holding at around 


stationary levels. Fresh inquiry frém consuming quarters is 
developing in smaller volume than a short time ago, but indi- 
cations are the bulk of supply is being moved against contracts 
and the general lack of sizable surplus accumulations of rope 
is the chief factor sustaining values. On the other hand, 
stocks of old bagging are decidedly heavier than are desired 
by consuming plants and prices on all grades of bagging are 
weak and inclining toward lower levels. In the absence of 
worthwhile demand, it is difficult to ascertain what actual 
market prices are, and it can be said that the few buyers 
absorbing bagging are getting the small amounts required 
at very nearly any figures they care to offer. The weakness 
of bagging is due primarily to the importation of large quan- 
tities of jute butts into the United States ever since the 
war, which has eliminated a good deal of the customary de- 
mand for scrap bagging from several quarters and created 
a surplus of supply for paper mills. With stocks as large as 
they are, there seems scant likelihood of prices advancing to 
any material extent for some time. Quotations follow: 
New York and Chicago 


Guaet, 260; 9 domeasle sd 506 65 bi Cini de es 2.50-2.75° 
SD RS Pees Free ey ee 2.50-2.75 
Devens Daa. Me. Bee cey owe os chevenvveveate over 2.20-2.40 
GN DOE 70.0. ink v's vicvincdaectbatueteckoun’ 1.00-1.10 
OG IIE i.o's'n os bdd0' 00s cwdin gdeddes GUReEE 2.75-3.00 
ERE ee a PS Sie ty hee re 2.50-2.75 
Manila rope, No. 1 foreign.................ee008- 5.75-6.00 
PEO. 2 GEE 6 oc cctcnevsoness capes 5.75-6.00 
Soins SSS wee ae eve cepheedses eee 3.25-3.50 
Fe I -nwan cca ccedbeineinees aves s bheten 3.00-3.15 
Old Papers 


Changes in old paper values have been numerous and of 
wide scope during the past several weeks. The reaction in 
the box board market caused most of the important consum- 
ers of waste paper, especially the low grades, to withdraw as 
buyers, and prices on nearly every kind of paper stock dropped 
with rapidity probably never before witnessed. Values re- 
ceded as much as $20 per ton in several instances within the 
course of a week or two, and the market at one time was in 
a condition where it was next to impossible to find buyers 
for some qualities of old paper. Demand has since revived 
somewhat, although it is still below normal, and prices con- 
tinue in an irregular state. 

Waste paper is a commodity that when in demand is worth 
all that dealers are given to ask so long as they base their 
ideas of value on available supplies, but when consuming 
mills reduce buying operations, prices quickly recede for the 
reason that packers soon find themselves loaded up with 
stock which does not pay them to store. It is therefore not 
surprising that when board mills almost as a unit discontinued 
buying several weeks ago that values toppled from their high 
levels to a scale within near proximity to that recognized as an 
average prior to the war. There are few paper or board 
manufacturers who expect to see waste paper prices become 
stabilized at pre-war levels, because it is generally understood 
that labor costs in the old paper industry have increased fully 
a hundred per cent and that dealers consequently cannot pro- 
duce material at the prices obtaining before the war. It is 
commonly felt, however, that current quotations represent 
approximate readjusted values of waste paper excepting on 
several of the high quality grades, which continue out of 
proportion as a result of their relative scarcity. No. 1 mixed 
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Mill Agents and Dealers 
All Grades of Paper and 


Board 


Agents for The Riverton Paper Company, Inc., River- 
ton, Conn. Manufacturers of light 
weight specialties. 


Ground Wood and Chemical 
Pulp 


STATE PULP & PAPER COMANY, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Main Paper Stock Co. 


Incorporated 


PACKERS OF WASTE PAPER STOCK 
Old and New Rags, Bagging, Strings, Etc. 


Importers—Exporters 
Daily Capacity 300 Tons 








Branches: General Offices and Warehouses: 
335 Base tna St. 25 Spruce St., New York 


Holyoke (Mass.) Office—206 High St. 
aeemean Via Nolana No. 7, 
aples, Italy 
No. 32 McKinley Street, 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico 
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We are also Headquarters for: 


BLACKS 
COLORS 
FILLERS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 








81 Fulton Street New York 
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| Hart Trading Co., Inc. 


© TRIBUNE BUILDING........ NEW YORK 
PAPER MILL AGENTS 


EXPORTERS and IMPORTERS 


PAPER PULP 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago RiodeJaneiro Buenos Aires Valparaiso 
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SALOMON BROS.& CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Cotton, Cottonwaste, Linters, 





Ramie, Jute. Rubber 


Import of All Grades of Rags 
and Rope 


200 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 











E. J. KELLER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
COTTON, JUTE AND FLAX WASTES 
COTTON BAGGING MATERIALS 
EAST INDIA MERCHANDISE 














The Pulp and Paper 
Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


Dealers in Domestic Chemical and Me- 
chanical Pulps and Paper —~ 


AGENTS FOR 


J. & J. Rogers Company, Au Sable Forks, N. Y. 
Canadian Kraft, Ltd. 
Dealers in Wayoganiack Kraft 
Three Rivers, da 


EASTERN AGENTS FOR 
Port Huron, Sulphite 
Made by Port Huron Sulphite & Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
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paper at 90 cents to $1 per hundred pounds, folded newspapers 
at 1.15 to 1.25 cents and héavy No. 1 books at 2.25 to 2.50 cents 
are viewed as fair prices from the producer’s point of vantage, 
and consumers are mostly of the opinion that further slight 
revisions downward will be in time effected in these values. 
F. o. b. shipping point quotations are: 

New York and Chicago 


Ne ee re er 9.00-9.50 
Hard white shavings, No. 2-3..........-..-.2+++++ 7.75-8.00 
EE PED OE reer rT 8.00-8.50 
GUI fod i) ov kp bo aca v steadin ca secees 5.00-5.25 
I NI Mira do Sid idk’ 45-6 paw Oe 0 Cees te eee 2.25-2.50 
NR: MB 0 Bi din ec da ns othe olsen shbaee 1.80-2.00 
ad cos nas od eed UV caw eRikeeneen rats 3.75-4.00 
SEU UI Bic gg du. ce tlS PER e dees ctbn cee sect eeusui 4.50-4.75 
IN SUNG a ow Wagdics 6) ik.c kn Bey cs eae me bao ee 2.00-2.10 
PS ras Sakdy es bedesesad weeds 5.00-5.25 
Overissue news, No. 1........... ete tabievesaane 1.40-1.50 
Folded news .......... AP a ee, eee ea ee 1.15-1.25 
Se. WINE are OFAN SV ie ic once ddccvveteseves 1.40-1.60 
i ses ec cnga.c hekeep Mine eA bas 1.10-1.20 
EE Wn oc vegcinceaderybansiiigecemeese -90-1.00 
EE SOG ot adavnve cooddeeedGuecnaab Re .70- .80 


Chemical Pulp 


While recession in demand has effected slight declines in 
some grades of chemical wood pulp and a fairly sharp revi- 
sion of quotations downward on kraft pulp, there is a pro- 
nounced undercurrent of firmness in the market. Consumers 
have let up in their buying to a material degree and current 
demand is lacking that characteristic of snap that was such 
a salient feature for quite a lengthy spell, yet producers are 
not pressing customers and are pursuing very much the same 
hold off tactics as are buyers, thus indicating their belief that 
pulp values are not due for any sharp decline. Fundamentally, 
the chemical pulp situation is unquestionably strong. It is 
true that supplies from Europe during the past several months 
have increased and that consumption here has decreased 
slightly, but everything seems to point to there still being 
quite a wide gap between the amount of pulp paper and board 
mills of the United States are using and the tonnage avail- 
able. Moreover, it would appear that this gap is likely to 
broaden as the winter progresses, when less pulp will be re- 
ceived from Scandinavia and when opérations at consuming 
plants should become stimulated as demand for paper and 
board revives. 

Bleached sulphite is in light supply, most of the output 
being sold on contract, and quotations rule at from 12 cents 
upward per pound at pulp mills for No. 1 strong domestic 
bleached. News grade sulphite is quoted at around 7 cents 
and easy bleaching sulphite at 9 to 9.50 cents. Soda pulp is 
difficult to locate in sizable tonnage for prompt delivery and 
is nominally quotable at 7.50 to 8 cents per pound. Domestic 
kraft is down to 6 cents for some grades with better quali- 
ties held at 6.50 cents. Quotations at pulp mills are: 


Eo PS at i ae aE ree Ae He 12.00-13.00 
Easy bleaching sulphite......................... 9.00- 9.50 
Ns ks os bp de mean owas ees c 7.00- 7.50 
I iS cas bed Seapad te cadlgee 7.50- 8.00 
Mitscherlich unbleached ........................ 8.50- 9.00 
es nates ib s5 a Unk a oan es nen oare sree 6.00- 6.50 
OS en oe a enna aren 3.00- 3.25 


: Mechanical Pulp 


The market for mechanical wood pulp is in a rather station- 
ary position. Paper and board mills are buying principally in 
hand-to-mouth style, the general policy of consumers being to 
refrain from stocking up pulp and to stay out of the market 
except when in immediate need of supplies. There is, com- 
paratively speaking, a fairly steady demand for ground wood, 
however. True, no large tonnages are offered for prompt de- 
livery, producers as a rule having the bulk of their output 
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BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


PRICE & PIERCE, LTD. 


30 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 





ARE NOW THE 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
for Bathurst Pulp 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 








Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in sheets, baled 

















‘eS 


@ Are you receiving all the Clay you need and 
the grade that you want? Or are you accept- 
ing any old grade just so long as you can get 
delivery. 


@ Our customers are receiving the same grade 
as usual and we are not seriously embarrassed 
by shortage. . 


@We are in a position to give this same 
Service to you. 













Because— 
QUANTITY: Largest production in United 
States. 


QUALITY: Lowest grit and moisture con- 
tents of any clay, domestic or foreign. 


DELIVERIES: Reserve stock always on 
hand. ; 
PLANTS: Three huge plants at McIntyre, 
Ga., under, direct control of Edgar Bros. 
Co. also Saylorsburg, Pa., and Gordon, 










110 William Street _ NEW YORK 











ener vepeannsnenees omnes 
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We are prepared to deliver promptly 
in any desired quantity 
the following: 


Auramine Bismarck Brown 
Pulp Colors 
Vegetable Tallow 


Basic Green 


Chrysoidine R 


Chrysoidine Y Casein 
Methy! Violet Soda Ash 
Orange Caustic Soda 


Bleaching Powder 


Stearate of Calcium Stearate of Alumina 


Basic News Blue 








A. Klipstein & Company 


644-652 Greenwich St., New York 
Philadelphia Boston Providence 


Charlotte Chicago Montreal 








BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, cANADA 





Te caneeinickenaaeaesineainaaiainal 
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Relieving 
the Shortage 
of Raw Materials 


Out of the forty different kinds of paper 
stock graded in our many large warehouses, 
you are assured a steady, reliable source for 
procuring raw materials in practically every 
branch of paper making. 


Having specialized for 35 years in this one 
field you can depend upon a clean, well-packed, 
uniform product throughout; fulfillment of 
delivery promises; and because of our output 
of 300 tons daily, big tonnage at all times. 


Write us your wants and we'll gladly send 
further information, 


Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Long Distance Phones: Harrison.:2840 and 5557. 
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sold ahead, but everything seems to point to the supplies com- 
ing into the market finding ready buyers and at steady prices. 
Around $125 per ton at grinding plants is the basis com- 
monly quoted on domestic spruce ground wood of prime qual- 
ity for spot shipment, and some imported ground wood is 
available down to $110 on the dock. Probably the strongest 
factor in the market is that manufacturers haven’t their usual 
amounts of surplus mechanical pulp stored up that they gen- 
erally have at this time of the year. This leads most mem- 
bers.of the trade to believe that when freezing weather sets 
in and grinders are hampered in their operations ground wood 
prices will tighten up considerably and that available sup- 
plies will undergo enhancement in value. 


Chemicals 

Demand for many chemicals used by paper and pulp manu- 
facturers has let up to quite an extent, yet there is a fairly 
consistent movement of supplies on contract, and the market 
seems rather shy on surplus stocks of all materials. Pro- 
ducers are maintaining prices, particularly on spot shipments, 
and no broad fluctuation in quotations is taking place. Prices 
range as follows: 


I ss ssn dd nnn dnedeenss'slaga 4.75- 5.00 
a. bn kb enesé cb eebenebeeus 8.50- 9.00 
PCE Soon sc bcleew'd so hd Ch aviecesbawe 5.50- 6.00 
ND gs vednbveeddnanenwenseenes 5.00- 5.50 
Bleaching powder (domestic drums)............ 6.50- 7.00 
I Se, Se ann hin 5 whee a be AAN A awe oe 17.00-18.00 
SN bk 0 eM Pea He cde bEbAD ce ch saweneectirs 14.50-16.50 
Caustic soda, spot delivery..................... 4.00- 4.25 
China clay, domestic, washed................... 11.00-13.00 
PE ee eee ae ere 17.50-25.00 
ee es oe ss osc addew a ecane dees sarg's 12.00- 

CE hse fated kecnbceuscacneans de eeRwe é 2.75- 3.00 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags)............... 3.50- 4.00 
Sulphite of alumina, commercial grade.......... 5.00- 5.25 
i CAS disease ateses's 6 5.13- 

UE SOU Shc Wo tht Ve oniie iwi ed Came eas evieen’ 18.00-20.00 





Miss J. E. Minor Makes a Change 

Miss Jessie E. Minor, who has been for several years .the 
Chief Chemist for the Hamersley Manufacturing Company of 
Garfield, New Jersey, has recently moved to Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, to take charge of the Pulp and Paper department 
of the Emerson Laboratory at 145 Chestnut street. 

Miss Minor was for several years a graduate student at the 
University of Pennsylvania and later studied at Bryn Mawr 
College, where she received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in chemistry. She also spent several years studying industrial 
conditions in the Union of South Africa. 





Kalamazoo Company Increases Stock 

The Kalamazoo Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
has increased its capital stock from $1,605,000 to $3,210,000 
in order to bring it nearer to the amount of the company’s 
gross resources. New certificates are being issued to take 
the place of the old stock which has been called in. 

The ability of outsiders to acquire any of this new stock 
is apparently very limited as it is seldom that any of it is 
offered for sale. 





MacRae’s Buying Guide 

The 1920 edition of MacRae’s Blue Book is now complete 
and being mailed out to the subscribers. It contains 1,860 
pages and is used by large manufacturers in all lines as a 
buying guide. 

The book is divided into five parts: the Catalog Section, 
Classified Materials Section, Trade Names, Miscelianeous Data 
and Standard List Price Section. MacRae’s Blue Book Co., 18 
E. Huron Street, Chicago, are the publishers. 
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RUSS GELATIN CO. 


Factory—WESTFIELD, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATINand GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMP. 


201 Devonshire S 
BOSTON, U. 8. Ae 




















STANDARD 
BLEACHING 


POWDER 


Manufactured by 


Pennsylvania Salt M’f’g Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















“Empire Products” 


ROSIN SIZING 
that will Size 


ENGLISH COATING CLAYS 
that will Coat 


DOMESTIC & ENGLISH FILLING 
CLAYS 
that Fill 


SATIN WHITE 
that is Satiney 


FELT CLEANER 
that Cleans 


TALC 
for all Papers 


Our Motto 


Economy Service Courtesy 


EMPIRE SIZE AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 26, Albany, N. Y., Plant Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Co-operation 
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_ Paper Company | 








“Wolverine ” 
Waxed Papers 


for Every Requirement 
Best Quality 


Waxed Tissue a Specialty 








OTSEGO, MICHIGAN 


: 
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| & 
| Eastern Manufacturing 


Company 


General Sales Offices 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Sales Offices 
1223 Conway Building, Chicago 








Makers of Fine Writing Papers 
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aia Paper Co. 


Otsego, Mich. 


Printing Papers of Merit 


For LETTERPRESS, OFFSET and 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


Offset Blanks - Offset Bristols 


Porcelain, Peninsular and Purity 
Enamel Book 








M.F. and S&SC Book and Catalog 
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English Finish Opaque 





Coated Blanks 


Translucent 


Post Card 
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BERMINGHAM 
& PROSSER CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 










PAPER 


Distributors 



















Let us submit an 
estimate on your next 


Catalog 
Booklet 
Broadside 


” Magazine 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
EE She Soh aaa bhvae ces rebel Chicas 30-50 
RPT TTS Oe ree ee Tee 18-24 
Sea cage anes Oath arene Ae heaheeeen 20-30 
Ledger— 
I i oa ag vas nn ¥ ace su Seseaweews eae kee 30-55 
IS haan od eos cos bs thw Ceeareeaeaee 20-30 
IO consiiery av cng coweresyiarpestees 22- 
CO Ges 6 ee eo a as eee cer cesereveresevis 32- 
Bonds— 
I A iis os a 664d Se WON S S06 Ne PEED Oo bees 20-50 
IIE oa o.oo sud cataead «chk Ede obnes teenes 18-30 
ED in + Rane GERMS OS wend ee ee es 20-30 
I hos aici esa sh bin naka ae ce meet ee ehes 22- 
Book— 
Se ERs wake o0b.0% vciadeercak Cah heeaene 17.00-19.00 
ie 5s wurent sue ee Ack v0bk oe eee 16.00-17.00 
EE os ano oc ncnsa'ntc me feed 2 bs ee 18.00-20.00 
Ca EE II, 6 cs 6 vd nrees oveeb &deekions 20.00-21.00 
a ood ahd ale anh va dicate n-e kk ates 19.00-20.00 
News Print— 
EE os kop hd Gina dius dink oahsede oom 6.50- 7.00 
al io nd 4 5s SA Nala s acne eracbare’e ws 9.50-10.00 
ES cath c scene th eedaveekd wes chee reek okies 11.00-12.00 
RN Ge a panne sche es tegen es tae e he tee 6.50- 
Cover Stock— 
i ao ia eid a eunmaion 12.25- 
TES 66. dao oko Sc Win ae ede bd dccdots 12.20- 
Wrappings— 
Bey MNES bs Gh s&s 464 diein o's ais Mip a> opie hums oi 11.50-12.00 
BOK, Me Ls hn dh vivis CA cd eee cand + Pe Sails a0 desks 10.50-11.00 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
ST <, cvccdee et ara so ota ch cnemeneeegela 75.00- 80.00 
SNES ce8oosn dbus eGcke hanks cua cabanwal ecae 60.00- 70.00 
ES hk soe ectp hos cabs conassecasebeety 65.00- 70.00 
SP OID sik-vn sc cveuntscdwtsevcssctl 100.00-110.00 
Sy MI I. ons abid once cue sdereancced 95.00-100.00 
ET 0 4.664.055 0'46.6Veebpsd tAbamwecnseee 140.00-150.00 





Menominee Mill Nearing Completion 


The Hoskin-Morainville Paper mill at Menominee, Mich., is 
being rushed to completion so that operations may be started 
February first. Most of the outside work has been com- 
pleted, the concrete having been poured before the first cold 
weather hit the Upper Peninsula. The workmen expect to 
have the building enclosed before winter sets in. 

The machinery is mostly on the ground now, and work of 
installation will be started shortly. It will take several weeks 
to get the equipment in place. 

The company will not grind its own pulp. A large storage 
house has been provided for its storage. 

One of the features of the mill is a smokestack 200 feet 
high, said to command a view of the city of Green Bay sixty 
miles away. It is the highest in the Peshtigo river valley. It 
is 18 feet in diameter and rests upon 150 pilés and seven feet 
of concrete. 





The Ajax Paper Mills, incorporated under Pennsylvania 
laws with a capital of $150,000, have filed notice of organiza- 
tion and intent to operate in New York with A. Warshow, of 
464 Broome street, New York, as corporate representative. 


News Personals 
Richard Sheldrick announces that he has resigned as secre- 
tary, director and sales manager of the Kalbfleisch Corpora- 
tion, of 31 Union Square West, New York, after a connection 
of 15 years, and that he has associated himself with D. A. 
Himadi & Co., Inc., jobbers and general manufacturers’ agents 


in chemicals. 





Frank Terry, of 483 Broadway, New York, who has been in 
the paper and wholesale stationery business since 1882, is 
gradually liquidating his stationery business preparatory to 
extending his wholesale paper department in which he intends 
to specialize in the future. Mr. Terry has added new capital 
to his business and is looking to secure mill agencies for dis- 
tributing flat papers in and about New York City. 








James J. Boyd, one of the best known distributors of box 
boards in New York and vicinity, has been appointed sale 
agent for the John F. Boyle Company, board manufacturers of 
Jersey City, N. J., and has moved his office from 82 Duané 
street to 390 West Broadway, New York, where he has taken 
over the store of Luke Boyle, formerly representative of the 


Boyle mill. 





Tyler S. Stanton has returned to his native city, Norwich, 
Conn., from where he is operating as New England repre- 
sentative of the Strehl-Otens Company, Inc., box board dis- 
tributors of New York and Chicago. Although Mr. Stanton 
will make his home in Norwich, he will make the New York 
office of the company at 200 Fifth avenue his headquarters 
and visit there frequently. 





Alexander W. Macvie, who has been in charge of the Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., office of Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., paper ex- 
porters and importers of New York, will leave this connection 
shortly to become affiliated with Price & Pierce, Ltd., wood 
pulp dealers of 30 East Forty-second street, New York. Mr. 
Macvie will serve in his new capacity as salesman throughout 
the Middle West for Price & Pierce, Ltd., succeeding Jacob 
Siebert, who recently resigned to enter the manufacturing 
field. 

M. L. Smith, who has been connected with the paper divi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission in Washington, D. C., 
for close to two years, has resigned to become associated with 
the News Print Service Bureau headquarters in New York 
City. It is understood that Mr. Smith will do statistical work 
for the bureau, and is well qualified for this, having been en- 
gaged in a similar capacity for the commission. 





L. C. Wilson, for the past two years General Sales Manager 
of the Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, has been elected Secre- 
tary of the Federal Malleable Company, West Allis, Wisconsin, 
manufacturers of malleable castings, malleable chain and the 
Rapid Molding Machine. He is to assume his new duties on 
November 15th, and will be succeeded as Sales Manager at 
the Chain Belt Company by Clifford F. Messinger. 

Alfred Bunge announces that he is severing his connection 
with Parsons and Whittemore, Inc., 299 Broadway, New York 
City, for whom he built up and managed the Mill Supplies 
Department with exceptional results. 
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Don’t blame the back tender for 
slipped rolls. Use a collapsible 
shaft that will hold them up. 





Nekoosa Motor & Machine Co. 


NEKOOSA, WISCONSIN 


For Sale 


Three Falcon Presses, 10 x 15, 
Crown Folio size. For full 
information address Purchas- 
ing Department, Continental 
Paper & Bag Mills, 16 E. 40th 
Street, New York City. 





OL i 








J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


FREDERICK BERTUCH, SPECIAL PARTNER 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 
Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 


Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden; 
Bergvik and Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderham, Sweden 


For Sale 


14. Noble and Wood _ 1800 
lb. Beaters—roll 72” x 44”— 
condition good. For further 
information apply The Stam- 
socott Company, Hopewell, 
Virginia. 

















Paper 


i 
Our Markets: The World outside of U. S. A. 
and Canada. 

Our Organization: Ten selling offices, besides 
salaried travellers and local representa- 
tives. 

Our Demand: An established clientele, con- 
stantly being increased, by an aggressive 
sales policy. 

Our Supply: Your Mill? 

Present conditions in America are temporary. 

Have you considered what a first-class export 
outlet would mean to you, with its assur- 
ance of steady demand: 


Parsons Trading Company 
NEW YORK 


London 

Stockholm Mexico, D. F. 

cranes Havana 
elbourne Buenos Aires 

Wellington Rio de Janeiro 


17 Battery Place 








PAPER MILLS 





E have a selling capacity twice our 
\ \ supply, and are in the market for 
paper in large,volume, and would 

like to hear from you. 


Our competent selling organization 
has from the beginning always demanded 
an ever increasing supply. We are at 
present all sold up and looking around 
for more, and are now in the market for 
five thousand tons in several grades. 


We would be glad to hear from you 
what tonnage you can give us during 
this year. Write us. 

















Interstate Pulp & Paper Co.,inc. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
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Chemical Pulp 


Advices tell of a steady condition ruling wood pulp in Scan- 
dinavian countries, where mills for the most part have the 
bulk of their output foresold for some months ahead and 
where manufacturers in consequence are enabled to display a 
more or less independent attitude. Nevertheless, consumers 
in the United States are generally holding off in buying for- 
eign pulp, as well as domestic, and the market here is dis- 
tinctly quiet with quotations on at least some grades continu- 
ing to move downwards. Paper manufacturers are doubtless 
in some cases leaving their future wants entirely uncovered in 
their firm refusal to absorb supplies of raw material at pres- 
ent excepting as the necessity arises. The movement of pulp 
from Europe to America is fairly large; compared with a few 
months ago, decidedly heavy, but of nothing more than normal 
tonnage when compared with pre-war supplies. This is the 
season when Swedish producers ship all the surplus pulp that 
they can to America so as to rid themselves of such stocks 
prior to the closing of navigation over the Baltic, and the 
probabilities are quite some pulp is: being sent across the At- 
lantic on consignment, although members of the trade invari- 
ably contend that nothing but contract shipments are eoming 
forward. Importers are not pressing the market and express 
confidence that a ready demand will exist for foreign wood 
pulps during the next few months, it being felt that when 
Sweden is cut off by the freezing of the Baltic buyers will be 
quickly found for such supplies as are available. 

Quotations on sulphite are steady, only slight changes hav- 
ing been recorded. Bleached sulphite is priced at 13 to 14 
cents per pound, No. 1 strong unbleached at 9.50 to 10 cents 
* and easy bleaching sulphite at 10 to 10.50 cents. Kraft is 
lower with offerings of spot parcels reported at 6.25 cents 
and with rumors heard of some supply being available at as 
low as 6 cents. Receipts of foreign pulp at New York during 
October and current quotations on an ex dock basis follow: 


A oe ert eee er tes. Fe $13.00-14.00 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1................0005- 9.50-10.00 
IS ond oo dsb oie ake reldhle vas ates 10.00-10.50 
Mitscherlich unbleached ...............cesse0e0- 10.00-10.50 
Pos beh ocad os tatens dcseehnhnesslseees 6.00- 6.50 


American Woodpulp Corp., 1,500 bls. from Hull and 6,000 
bls. from Sundsvall; New York Oversea Co., 1,307 bls. from 
Osaka and 878 bls. from Yokohama; National City Bank, 61 
bls. from Hamburg; J. Andersen & Co., 250 bls. from Gothen- 
burg and 4,250 bls. from Christiania; E. M. Sergeant & Co., 
600 bls. from Gothenburg; Scandinavian-American Trading 
Co., 700 tons from Haugesund; J. F. Patton & Co., 2,100 bls. 
from Gothenburg; Brown Bros. & Co., 2,150 bls. from Ham- 
burg; Equitable Trust Co., 2,150 bls. from Hamburg; National 
Bank of Commerce, 5,000 bls. from Christiania; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., 34,655 bls. from Finland; Tidewater Paper Mills 
Co., 5,005 bls. ground wood from Liverpool, N. S.; Order, 9,178 
bls. from Sundsvall. 


Paper Stock 


Market conditions are making for light importations of 
papermaking material. Importers say that they are unable 
to compete with domestic goods in most cases, and with the 
latter selling at relatively lower prices than foreign rags, 
rope, bagging, etc., consumers naturally are neglecting offer- 
ings of imported stock to quite an extent. Importers are 
bringing in little supply on their own behalf, the majority con- 


fining operations to buying in foreign countries against actual 
orders from mills here, Few sizable lots of papermaking rags 
have been received recently, and arrivals of rope and bagging 
also are limited. Receipts at New York during October were 
as follows: 
Old Rope 

International Purchasing Co., 1,404 coils from Hull, 247 bls. 
from Rotterdam, and 143 coils from Christiania; Paulsen 
Trading Syndicate, 106 coils from Liverpool; M. Flynn, 6 bls. 
from San Juan; Old Colony Trust Co., 229 coils from Bristol; 
W. H. Cummings & Son, 237 coils from Copenhagen. 


Old Bagging 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 720 bls. from Antwerp; Edwin 
Butterworth & Co., 250 bls. from Genoa; Wilkinson Bros. & 
Co., 64 bls. from West Hartlepool; Chemical National Bank, 
95 bls. from Antwerp; Maurice O’Meara Co., 27 bls. from 
Manchester; Mente & Co., 105 bls. from Manchester; Equitable 
Trust Co., 39 bls. from Rouen; Order, 587 bls. from Rouen. 


Rags 

Salomon Bros. & Co., 135 bls. from Rotterdam and 93 bls. 
from Hamburg; Jaffe & Co., 71 bls. from Rotterdam and 37 
bls. from Havana; Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 180 bls. from 
Rotterdam, 632 bls. from Havre, 244 bls. from Bordeaux, 152 
bls. from Marseilles and 173 bls. from Genoa; E. J. Keller Co., 
67 bls. from Rotterdam and 47 bls. from Hull; American 
Woodpulp Corp., 213 bls. from Hamburg; A. Salomon, Inc., 89 
bls. from Havre; A. Katzenstein, 441 bls. from Havre; G. 
Nachman & Co., 46 bls. from Havre; R. Goldstein & Son, 49 
bls. from Havre; A. Bernstein & Sons, 21 bls. from Hull; 
American Foreign Banking Corp., 102 bls. from Havre; Equi- 
table Trust Co., 250 bls. from Oran, 79 bls. from Havre and 
816 bls. from Antwerp; National City Bank, 123 bls. from 
Havre; Guaranty Trust Co., 130 bls. from Hamburg; Atlantic 
National Bank, 122 bls. from Antwerp; Irving National Bank, 
45 bls. from Antwerp; Garfield National Bank, 223 bls. from 
Manchester; Union Commercial National Bank, 96 bls. from 
Havre; East River National Bank, 1,010 bls. from Alexandria; 
Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 868 bls. from Havre and 216 bls. 
from Bordeaux; W. Schall & Co., 304 bls. from Havre; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., 176 bls. from Havre; R. F. Downing & Co., 121 
bls. from Barcelona; Order, 743 bls. from London, 56 bls. from 
Buenos Aires, 257 bls. from Hamburg, 828 bls. from Rouen, 
363 bls. from Genoa and 195 bls. from Barcelona. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock 
W. Hughes & Co., 23 bls. from Liverpool; Castle, Gottheil & 
Overton, 580 bls. from Antwerp; Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 
29 bls. from Glasgow; Guaranty Trust Co., 25 bls. from Liver- 


pool; Order, 184 bls. from London and 130 bls. from Dundee. — 


Paper 

Comparatively large amounts of news print paper are being 
received from Scandinavia, Finland and Germany, and, ac- 
cording to trade authorities from these countries who have 
visited the United States, additional large shipments of print 
paper can be expected from Europe. There are all manner of 
stories going the rounds concerning the extensive supplies of 
news print available in Germany and Finland, but most mem- 
bers of the trade on this side are given to doubt the accuracy 
of these reports, some going so far as to attribute them to 
newspaper publishers who are endeavoring to get prices down 
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The ELLIS AUTOMATIC 
TILTING STEAM TRAP 


IN FOUR TYPES 





TULOOUEI TEE TORONNET LAA 


SsCcooP CONVEYO 


An original, distinctive and serv- 
iceable labor-saving machine for 
storing, reclaiming and transfer- 
ring material, for loading and unload- 
ing cars, trucks and wagons. 


THOUSANDS IN USE 


Our 1920 model, the result of 
experience, standardization and 
quantity production, embodies 
life-prolonging and service-giv- 
ing improvements. Made in six 
different sizes. Complete, with 
Electric Motor or Gasoline 
Engine. 
Write for Catalog No. 70 


Portable Machinery Co., Passaic, N. J. 









Vacuum Traps, Direct Return Traps 
Lifting Traps, Separating Traps 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR PAPER MILL USES. 
The best trap made to remove the steam condensation from 
paper machine dryers. Works on a new and improved principle 

different from any other trap on the market. 
Let us send you further information. 
THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 
332 South LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 


BOILERS 


Surplus stock taken over from the Du. Pont Chemical Co. and other plants. 




























PRACTICALLY NEW MISCELLANEOUS 
Odered Sebhont ~e gf Pang es a No. Size, Hp. Make Pressure, Lb. 
No. Size, Hp. Make Pressure, Lb. 1 400 Stirling 150 
9 600 Edge Moor (Ohio Standard) 200 2 400 Wickes 150 
- = oa — - 2 250 Wickes 165 
ge Moor : . 
1 813 Edge Moor (A. S. M. E.) 200 ; a a a 
Above located in du Pont Chemical Company’s Plant at Wickes 1 
Hopewell, Virginia 1 225 Geary 150 
2 295 a: W. Sie ear ate _ 1 250 B. & W. 125 
arney’s Point, N. J. z 
5 253 Stirling Class E No. 22 160 " _— rota Ie a 
2 264 B. & W. 160 cotch Marine 125 
10 512 = Stirling Class S No. 26 160 1 78 x 20 H.R.T. 135 
2 = Stirling Class S No. 26 bn 8 72x18 H.R.T. 125 
1 3 Stirling M-30 (A. S. M. E.) 00 
2 550 Edge Moor 150 ~ yeah. ake me 
2 238 Edge Moor 150 - nee 
1 231 Edge Moor (Ohio Standard) 150 : 66 x 16 H.R.T. 80 
1 199 Edge Moor 150 1 500 B. & W. Steel header 180 
1 100 Smith HRT 100 
1 50 Ames Locomotive : 100 STEEL STACKS 
Above boilers located at du Pont Chemical Company’s 3—39 in. x 75 ft. 1—60 in. x 92 ft. 6—36 in. x 60 ft. 
Plant, Carney’s Point, N. J. 1—14 x 36 R. H. Corliss Engine. 


We invite your inspection of any of the equipment we have in stock. Inspections can be made at any time. 
Quotations are made for prompt acceptance and subject to prior sale. 

Let us handle your boiler requirements. We overcome high prices and slow deliveries on new boilers. Purchase 
now and take advantage of this stock which is moving rapidly. 


Write or Wire Sales Dept. for specifications and quotations also when you have boilers for sale. 


J. F. DAVIS Phone Central 1494, 1122-24 Harris Trust Building, Chicago 
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on domestic print paper. Another feature of current impor- 
tations is the quantity of paper board being received from Eu- 
ropean countries, Germany in particular. Now that prices on 
box boards in the domestic market have appreciably declined, 
the question arises as to whether it will prove profitable for 
importers to bring in supplies of foreign-made board. Cig- 
arette paper is being received in customary amounts, and 
there are fairly large quantities of hanging, filter and wrap- 
ping papers of special grades being imported. Receipts of 
various kinds of paper at the port of New York during October 
were as follows: 
Cigarette 

P. J. Schweitzer, 88 cs. from Marseilles and 414 cs. from 
Havre; Rose & Frank Co., 72 cs. from Havre; American To- 
bacco Co., 222 cs. from Havre and 900 cs. from Bordeaux; Sur- 
brug Co., 16 cs. from Havre; P. Lorillard Co., 100 cs. from 
Havre; Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 32 cs. from Bordeaux; 
M. Spiegel & Co., 10 cs. from Bordeaux; Renken, Yates & 
Smith, 100 cs. from Bordeaux; A. A. Kohary, 3 cs. from Havre; 
W. Duke & Sons Co., 40 cs. from Havre; Guaranty Trust Co., 
85 bls. from Havre; Southern Pacific Co., 3 cs. from Havre; 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 15 cs. from Havre; Bankers Trust Co., 
25 bls. from Genoa. 

Printing 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 46 cs. from Liverpool; Philadelphia 
National Bank, 271 rolls from Hamburg; Guaranty Trust Co., 
61 rolls from Stockholm; Agar Bernson Corp., 1,359 rolls from 
Rotterdam; W. R. Grace & Co., 185 rolls from Rotterdam; 
Columbia Trust Co., 1,439 rolls from Rotterdam; National 
City Bank, 259 rolls from Gothenburg; Bank of New York, 91 
rolls from Hamburg; Maurice O’Meara Co., 450 rolls from 
Christiania; Globe Shipping Co., 160 cs. from Hamburg; Ox- 
ford University Press, 15 cs. from Liverpool; Order, 276 rolls 
from Rotterdam, 2 pkgs. from London and 384 rolls from 
Hamburg. 

Wrapping 

National City Bank, 458 pkgs. from Hamburg; C. A. Stern 
& Co., 68 pkgs. from Hamburg; Birn & Wachenheim, 143 bls. 
from Hamburg; Equitable Trust Co., 211 bls. from Manches- 
ter; Charles F. Hubbs & Co., 62 bls. from Antwerp; Order, 21 
cs. from Hamburg. 

Writing 

Rikkers Bros., 6 cs. from Rotterdam; Steiner Paper Corp., 14 
cs. from Rotterdam; Meadows, Wye & Co., 10 cs. from Liver- 
pool and 7 cs. from London; W. C. Peck & Co., 6 es. from 
Melbourne; H. W. Robinson & Co., 2 cs. from Liverpool. 


Filter 
H. Kayser & Son, 41 bls. from Southampton; Lunham & 
Moore, 31 cs. from London; Mayer, Sonderburg & Co., 30 cs. 
from Bremen; E. Fougera & Co., 53 cs. from Bordeaux. 


Hanging 
Bech, Van Siclen & Co., 18 cs. from Kobe; Irving & Casson, 
2 es. from Antwerp; W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 48 bls. from Lon- 
don; R. F. Lang, 28 bls. from London; Order, 13 cs. from 
London. 
Tissue 


Davies, Turner & Co., 2 cs. from Liverpool; Order, 4 cs. from 

Liverpool. 
‘ Boards 

East River National Bank, 112 rolls from Rotterdam; Ber- 
nard, Judae & Co., 5 cs. from Hamburg; Field & Co., 15 cs. 
from Hamburg; Thurnaer & Co., 12 cs. from Hamburg; Prager 
Co., 10 cs. from Hamburg; Phoenix Shipping Co., 2 cs. from 
Hamburg; Happel & McAvoy, 2 cs. from Hamburg; Metropol- 
itan Importing and Mfg. Co., 3 cs. from Hamburg; F. Marli & 
Co., 10 es. from Barcelona; Mansell, Hunt & Catty Co., 27 cs. 
from London; E. Dietzgen & Co., 4 cs. from London; W. Imlay, 
6 bls. from Progreso. ; 
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The Cost of a Paper Machine 

Wire Can Be Figured Only 

on the Basis‘of Service 
Rendered 


1—Rapid strides are being made today in combining 
materials to produce a result which will give greater 
service. 


2—A metal has been perfected for the manufacture of 
wires, other than fourdriniers for paper and pulp mills 
called NICKEL ALLOY. 


3--O’NEILL NICKEL ALLOY wires have demon- 
strated by their performance in some of the largest 
mills of this country, that their life and se®vice show 
approximately 400% better investment for the pulp and 
paper manufacturers. Upon request testimonials will 
be gladly submitted. 


4—We recommend that you try the O’NEILL NICKEL 
ALLOY WIRES. They cost more but they are worth it. 


5—We also manufacture very durable paper machine 


wires of brass and bronze in plain, double warp, triple 
chain, and twisted weaves. 


Joseph O’Neill Wire Works 
Southport Conn., U. S. A. 


























BUILD NOW 


The history of American business de- 
velopment shows that its remarkable 
progress is due largely to the courage, 
foresight, boldness, and broadness of 
vision of our leaders. 


Such qualities were never needed more 
than they are today. 


If we are to pay our huge war bills, 
develop our domestic markets and take 
a place among the large trading nations 
of the world, we must multiply our 
production many times. 


In order to do this we must have greatly in- 
creased manufacturing and trading facilities. 


Let us not pay too much attention to prices 
but rather give heed to the great need. 


Ranger Built Is Well Built 


Casper Ranger Construction Co. 
Main Office, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Springfield, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
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sneerc Shartle 
tliuBrothers 
yllacinahceMachine 
tcerroCompany 


The Demand for 
Maximum Production 


is answered by the su- 
perior performance of 


Atkins Silver Steel 


Barkers, Chippers, Cutters 
and Planers. 


Their excellent mater- 
ial, temper and work- 
manship assures you of 
knife satisfaction and 
we solicit a trial for 
them. 


Write for our 
Machine Knife Booklet. 


E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office and Factory: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Machine Knife Factory: LANCASTER, N. Y. 
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Miscellaneous 

New York Blue Print Paper Co., 3 cs. from Antwerp; J. 
Cerf Co., 2 cs. from Havre; Travis & Parker, 3 cs. from Havre; 
F. B. Vandergrift & Co., 4 cs. from London; G.-W. Sheldon & 
Co., 12 es. from London; L. A. Consmiller, 5 cs. from Liverpool; 
Blauvelt Paper Mfg. Co., 53 bls. from Glasgow; Bernard, Judae 
& Co., 6 cs. from Hamburg; Gerhard & Hey, 4 cs. from Genoa; 
C. D. Stone & Co., 64 cs. from Genoa; A. Bourjois & Co., 77 cs. 
from Havre; A. A. Brodin & Co., 5 cs. from Havre; Black, 
Starr & Frost, 7 cs. from Havre; Japan Paper Co., 29 cs. from 
Havre and 76 cs. from Genoa; Morimura Bros., 3 cs. from 
Kobe; T. Reissner, 3 cs. from Osaka; Smith, Kirkpatrick & 
Co., 6 es. from Yokohama; American Trading Co., 121 cs. from 
Yokohama; Maurice O’Meara Co., 420 bls. from Rotterdam; 
Brown Bros. & Co., 3 cs. from Havre; A. Frankan & Co., 2 cs. 
from Hamburg; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 178 rolls from Vera 
Cruz; Biddle Purchasing Co., 6 cs. from Havre; H. D. Catty 
& Co., 4 cs. from Havre and 37 cs. from Rotterdam; John 
Wanamaker, 16 cs. from Havre; J. A. Knorr, 4 cs. from Havre; 
National Bank Book Co., 3 cs. from Antwerp; Corn Products 
Refining Co., 24 cs. and 49 rolls from Amsterdam; M. Cosinin- 
ski & Co., 32 cs. from Havre; American Express Co., 4 cs. 
from Havre; Lynch & Co., 6 cs. from Havre; Globe Shipping 
Co., 4 cs. from Antwerp; J. B. Master & Co., 4 cs. from Genoa; 
Rose & Frank Co., 16 cs. from Havre; Meyer & Co., 2 cs. from 
Laguayra; T. D. Downing & Co., 2cs. from Havre. 








F. H. MacPherson Resigns 
F. H. MacPherson has resigned from the position of presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper 
Co., Detroit, Michigan, and is planning to live in California, 
where he owns a large orange grove. 


Though Mr. MacPherson will no longer take an active part . 


in the business management of the Detroit Company, he will 
continue to remain on the Board of Directors, and is succeeded 
as president of the company by William P. Holliday, chairman 
of the board. 





Appoints New Sales Agent 

The Maine Pulp and Paper Company, Skowhegan, Me., have 
just completed arrangements whereby they will obtain the 
services of A. George Lutz, president of the Invincible Paper 
and Pulp Corporation, of 135 Broadway, New York City, who 
will act as exclusive sales agent for that company. 

The plant has lately become modernized by new owners and 
is now turning out some 60,000 pounds: of wood pulp per day 
and in the neighborhood of 30,000 pounds of news print. The 
mill is also equipped to make hanging, novel news, railroad 
writing and specialties. 

Among other new equipment they have added four new 
grinders, several new dryers, and are rapidly completing ar- 
rangements to double their output, which will include a Four- 
drinier machine. An ample and steady flow of raw materials, 
particularly wood, is assured to take care of greatly increased 
output, because of the fact that the company now owns a large 
tract of growing spruce timber. 

The officers of the company—William O’Hanlon, president; 
J. B. O’Brien, yice-president, and C. C. Hullinger, secretary 
and treasurer—offer this new arrangement for the distribu- 
tion of their output as an added service to the trade. 





Direct Mail Advertising Elects Joseph Meadon 
Joseph Meadon was recently elected president of the Direct 


Mail Advertising Association at its Third Annual Convention - 


held in Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Meadon was for a time publi- 
cation manager of the Architectural Builders’ Association of 
New York. Later he was general superintendent of the Re- 
publican Publishing Company of Hamilton, Ohio; general sales 
manager of another large manufacturing printing establish- 
ment and today is president of the Franklin Press of Detroit. 
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CHIPPER and BARKER KNIVES; 
RAG CUTTER, ROTARY CUTTER 
and PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES, 
FLY BARS and BED PLATES 
for BEATERS and WASHERS, 
JORDAN ENGINE FILLINGS, 


THINK OF 
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JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, Inc. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Intensive s lists in the manufacture 


of uniformly high grade machine knives 
for the pulp, paper and board industry 











APPLETON WOOLEN PILES 


=== APPLETONWIS. =#= 
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BAGLEY 


STANDS FOR 
Quality! 
Efficiency! 
Progress! 
Reliability! 


In that the QUALITY of our manufactures insures greater 
EFFICIENCY in the output of your manufactures and 
establishes a record of PROGRESS and RELIABILITY 


for both of us. 


We have for immediate shipment 


Two 12”x12” TRIPLEX STUFF PUMPS, the famous 
“Bagley Throbbers,” for pumping from 40 to 70 tons of paper 


daily. 


Also 
One 8”’x16” DUPLEX STUFF PUMP for pumping from 
20 to 30 tons of paper daily. 


We have in stock 


All sizes of Fan and High Efficiency Centrifugal pumps from 
4” to 12” and carry a large supply of Quick Opening Remov 
able Top Slide Lever Gate Valves in stock from 3” to 12” 
for immediate shipment. 


We now manufacture 
HARMON SCREENS, admitted to be the best flat and 


inclined screen on the market. The Harmon Inclined Screen 
is the only Inclined Screen and we own the exclusive patents. 


We are Builders of FOURDRINIER, CYLINDER, HARPER 
FOURDRINIER and YANKEE PAPER MACHINES 


The Bagley & Sewall Company 


Watertown, New York, U.S. A. 
THT TUT oe 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 

A commission agent in India desires to represent firms ex- 
porting stationery. Quotations should be given c. i. f. Indian 
port. Terms: Drafts to be drawn at 30 days’ sight, documents 
against payments. Reference. For further data those inter- 
ested should communicate with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to Inquiry 
No. 33860. 





An agency in India will pay cash against documents for 
stationery specialties and carbon paper. Quotations should 
be given c. i. f. Indian ports. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. Reference. For further data those interested should 
communicate with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., referring to Inquiry No. 33879. 





A merchant from Porto Rico is in the United States and 
desires to secure an agency for the sale of paper bags. Ref- 
erence. For further data those interested should communi- 
cate with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., referring to Inquiry No. 33842. 





A firm of wholesale dealers in India desires to purchase 
stationery and paper. . References. For further data those 
interested should communicate with the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to In- 
quiry No. 33796. 





An inquiry has been received from firms in Australia for 
machinery for the making of straw envelopes for packing 
bottles, especially the size of beer bottles. Catalogues and 
price lists should be forwarded. For further data those in- 
terested should communicate with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to Inquiry 
No. 33826. 





A commercial agent in Australia desires to secure the rep- 
resentation of firms for the sale of paper and all kinds of 
stationery. Reference. For further data those interested 
should communicate with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to Inquiry No. 33782. 





A manufacturing company in Argentina desires to purchase 
cigarette paper, flat or in tubes, in quality similar to samples 
which were received and may be examined at the Bureau or 
its district offices. (Refer to file No. 42736.) Cash to be paid 
against documents. Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erence. For further data those interested should communicate 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., referring to Inquiry No. 33593. 





A mercantile firm in India desires to purchase paper, news 
print chiefly. Quotations should be given c. i. f. Indian port. 
Payment to be cash against documents. References. For 
further data those interested should communicate with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., referring to Inquiry No. 33631. 





A firm of commercial representatives in New Zealand de- 
sires agencies for the sale of paper. References. For further 
data those interested should communicate with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., refer- 
ring to Inquiry No. 33657. 





A mercantile firm in Mexico desires to purchase print paper, 
fancy and miscellaneous stationery and all colors of tissue and 
crepe papers. Quotations should be given c. i. f. El Paso, 
Tex. Correspondence may be in English. References. For 
further data those interested should communicate with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington. 
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Rubber Covered Felt Rolls 


DO YOU KNOW 


That we cover Felt Rolls with Rubber 
that give better service than Brass 
Covered Rolls? 

Our Rolls wear perfectly smooth. When 
once installed they require no further 
attention. 

Write for names of satisfied customers 
using our rolls. 


We Are Rubber Roll Specialists 
Our Press Roll Stocks Are 
the BEST on the Market. 


The American Wringer Co. 


Dept. R WOONSOCKET, R. I. 

















“sce? 


HE next time you are buying any 
kind of a cotton dryer felt, four- 
drinier or cylinder wire, enamel or 
rubber apron cloth, felt washing powder, 
cotton tapes for cutters, etc., cotton or 
rubber belting, or any other require- 
ment of a paper mill, get in touch with 


MOREY-LORD CO. 


60 India Street 
BOSTON MASS. 





Our services are at your disposal at all times, 
and all inquiries will be attended to in our 
most scrupulous and conscientious manner. 








i 
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The Carthage Machine Company 


The Carthage Chipper 


BETTER THAN EVER 


The Carthage Improved Chip Crusher 


AS GOOD AS THE CHIPPER 


The NEW Carthage Pulp Shredder 


A REMARKABLE PERFORMER 
IT DOES WHAT NO OTHER SHREDDER CAN DO 


The Carthage Wood Washer 


KEEPS DIRT OUT OF YOUR SHEET 


The Carthage Ball Bearing Straightway Blow Valve 


IT IS VERY DURABLE IT IS EASY TO HANDLE 
Barkers Pumps Wet Machines 
Wood Splitters Chip Screens Plug Machines 
Pulp Grinders Sulphur Burners Bronze and Lead Work 


The Carthage Machine Company 


Carthage New York i 
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The Sandy Hill Iron 
& Brass Works 


Hudson Falls 
New York ] 











Manufacturers of Paper and Pulp | 


| 
LC . ae Mill Machinery 
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New Peshtigo River Dam 
The beginning of this month saw the completion of the new 
dam over the Peshtigo river at the Twin Cities, Menominee 
and Marinette. It was constructed by the Marinette and Me- 
nominee Paper company. The opening of the dam was offi- 
ciated in by Mayor Murphy of Marinette and Mayor Doyle 
of Menominee. The spillway section of the dam is 350 feet 
long. The remaining 250 feet consists of Taintor gates, 
twenty feet wide, a log sluiceway six feet wide, and a fishway 
five feet wide. The Taintor gates are twenty feet wide and 
thirty feet deep. They are operated by an electric hoist. 
The Menominee-Marinette company has recently added a 
three-story storage house and a two-story office building, be- 
sides numerous improvements about the plant. 





To Add Force to Wisconsin Current 

The low stages of the Wisconsin, Fox and Peshtigo rivers 
caused mill men considerable trouble late the past summer 
and this fall. Now comes the Wisconsin Valley Improvement 
company of Wausau with a plan for adding to the force of the 
current in the Wisconsin amounting to ten per cent increase 
in the summer and nine per cent in the winter. The company 
proposes to erect a giant storage reservoir at the point where 


the Spirit river empties into the Wisconsin near Tomahawk. , 


The reservoir would hold 500,000,000 gallons of water and will 
cost around $100,000. 

Besides adding to the force of the current it will safeguard 
the valley to some extent against the disastrous floods of the 


spring. 





C. C. Brinley Joins Conveyors Corporation 

An interesting detail of the change in name of the American 
Steam Conveyor Corporation to that of “Conveyors Corpora- 
tion of America” is an addition to the personnel of the Eastern 
Sales Organization. 

Mr. Clarence C. Brinley has been retained as Eastern Man- 
ager of the Trolley Carrier Department, and will be attached 
to the New York Office, 110 W. 40th Street. Mr. Brinley is 
an engineer of broad experience in elevating and conveying 
machinery and has a wide acquaintance in engineering and 
business circles in the East. 


An interesting booklet entitled “A Canadian Plant—-Why?” 
has been issued by the Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall street, 
New York City. It is a concise survey of the opportunities 
Canada offers the American manufacturer and in a general 
way outlines those conditions in Canada which it is believed 
make it expedient for American manufacturers to consider 
Canada as the possible site of a plant in the immediate future. 





The big dam at Wausau, across the main channel of the 
Wisconsin, is almost finished and will enable the Wiscénsin 
Valley Electric company to supply current to the mills in 
much larger quantities than ever before. The dam will cost 
$750,000 when completed. 





The Invincible Paper & Pulp Corporation, 135 Broadway, 
New York, of which A. George Lutz is president, has been ap- 
pointed sole selling agent for the Maine Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, of Skowhegan, Me., manufacturers of news print, hang- 
ing and paper specialties. 





R. G. McGlashan, who has been general manager of the 
Marinette plant of the Republic Box company, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago where the company has two plants. 





The firm of Blake & Decker, Inc., paper manufacturers’ 
selling agents of 501 Fifth avenue, New-York, has increased 
its capital stock from $30,000 to $75,000. 
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“Dayton”’ 
Beating Engines 
are Built 
for 
Heavy Duty 
Dayton Beater and Hoist Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


























Because there are no moving parts this 
is a very simple but very efficient de- 
vice. Patent No. 1,271,426 issued to 
Mr. Brownell Buehler, July 2nd, 1918. 


The Shartle Continuous Beater 
Company 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Northern Paper Mills | 


“The Standard of Excellence” 
















“Northern” Inter-Folded Towels 


: “Northern” Toilet Papers 
“Northern” Roll Towels 


CAPACITY 100,000 LBS. PER DAY 








5) NORTHERN PAPER MILLS, GREEN BAY, WIS. |@ 
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RIORDON SALES COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL aaa CANADA 












100,000 TONS 
PER YEAR 








FINEST QUALITIES 


BLEACHED SULPHITE FIBRE 


“MAPLE LEAF” BRAND 







CODES:—BENTLEY, KEEGAN, ABC 5TH EDITION, WESTERN UNION 5 LETTER 
CABLES:—“‘RIORDON-MONTREAL”’ 














T. J. STEVENSON Sales Managers GEO. E. CHALLES 
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Changes in Mill Superintendents 

William C. Nash, the well known superintendent of the 
Lakeside Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, and one of the 
organizers of that institution, has resigned to take a well 
earned rest. In company with his wife, he is going to spend 
a few months in California, after which they will visit Van- 
couver on their return home in the spring. 

Mr. Nash is one of the best known paper makers in this 
country and is the inventor of the famous Nash Air Shake, 
Felt and Wire Guides and many other paper machine appli- 
ances. 

The office and mill employes of the Lakeside Company on 
learning of Mr. Nash’s resignation, presented him with a beau- 
tiful diamond stick pin as a token of their esteem and appre- 
ciation of his arduous and faithful labor in their behalf. 

Otto Jurgenson, formerly night superintendent of the Lake- 
side Mill, succeeds Mr. Nash as superintendent. 

Mr. R. H. Kelly succeeds W. A. Kelly as superintendent of 
the Marathon Paper Company, Rothschild, Wisconsin, and 
Herman Zielsdorf, formerly day foreman, succeeds R. H. 
Kelly. 

Mr. W. H. Kelly is now connected with the Northern Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

The resignation of C. F. Redmond from the position of 
superintendent of Division No. 1 of the Kalamazoo Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., is the termination of a long 
career with that company. Having started as a boy in a low 
position in the mill shortly after it was organized, he rose 
steadily from one position of responsibility to another, until 
today he is recognized as one of the best paper makers in 
Kalamazoo. He belongs to the famous Redmond family, sev- 
eral of whom have been with the Kalamazoo Company since 
it started. Mr. Redmond expects to spend the winter in Cali- 
fornia and on his return to Kalamazoo will probably start into 
some line of business. 

Mr. David I. Beveridge has been chosen to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Mr. Redmond, and Dan Smith will 
occupy the position left vacant by Mr. Beveridge. 

James Fitch, night superintendent of the Monarch Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, has resigned, to take the 
position of general superintendent of the Cascade Paper Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Washington. 

Mr. Fitch has had a wide experience in paper making, having 
been associated with mills in Scotland and Mexico before 
coming to the Monarch plant. He -will be succeeded by 
Thomas Shea. 

William G. Dial, formerly superintendent of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, has resigned, and 
is to become superintendent of the Champion Fibre Company, 
Canton, North Carolina. 





Good Business Ahead for Fox River Mills 

While production has been cut more or less in all paper and 
pulp mills of the Fox River Valley and in other mill centers 
of Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, it is only 
a temporary condition and the mills, it is predicted by super- 
intendents and owners, will be back at full capacity before 
many weeks. 

While it is known that a good percent of the men employed 
in the Green Bay mills have been laid off the last two weeks 
paper mill men today refuse to discuss the matter. But it is 
the general belfef in paper mill circles that the shutdowns 
were for business reasons. Orders may have fallen off in 
some lines but this also is only temporary, they declare. 

With the great demand for paper throughout the world, and 
the existing shortage, it is unreasonable to think the mills 
will run at a cut in production for any length of time. Opera- 
tors are balking on accepting any cuts in prices, statements 
from all officials declaring their intentions of remaining stead- 
fastly for the prices now existing. 
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Remember 


WM. A. HARDY & SONS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Originators and Oldest Manufacturers 
OF THE 


Cast Bronze Screen Plate 
ALSO SPECIALIZE IN 
Acid Resisting Digester Parts 





























UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 


(Best phosphorized Cast Metal) 





Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Witham Screen Plate Fastener, Patented 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 











SCREEN PLATES. and 
DANDY ROLLS 


W atermarking a Specialty 


Central Manufacturing Co, 


The Quick Service House 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 








SAULEEEOOUGOOUOCOUOUUUGURGOEEEEUEUUUUCUUOUECLOOCOOCLEROSOOUUOOUOUGUOOUOCEOOEOEREEELE 


Ticonderoga Machine Works 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARREN Gitxpr DOCTORS 


With Flexible Blades, Unioersal Adjustment and Control 
(PATENTED) 


WARREN tie Drum WINDERS 


Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 
SEND FOR OUR BULLETIN 
VUAUUUOSUOUUONUUUOUUOUUOEUOUEOUUUEOOEGUEOOUOUEOEUOUUOODEUAEOUOEOEEOUOROUROULOGE 


r+ | 
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Claflin Continuous Beaters 


Built for Direct Connection to Motor 
EFFICIENT AND POWERFUL MACHINES FOR ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 





Save Power, Save on First Cost, Save Floor Space 


Ask us for our latest catalog 


THE CLAFLIN ENGINEERING CO., Lancaster, O. 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Our Canadian Agents 






































No. 11 “GIANT” PAPER STOCK CUTTER 














Capacity 2¥, Tons Per Hour | 
Especially Adapted for Handling Waste Paper, Magazines, Etc., 
Before Feeding to the Beaters | 


Whatever You Cut, A Gat Will Solve Your Problem | 


LET US FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOU 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, Riegelsville, N. J... U.S.A. 


WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS R. J. MARX 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 133 Finsbury Pavement, London E. C. 


Canadian Representatives Sole Agents for Europe 
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Simonds Establishes British Saw Company 

Simonds Manufacturing Company, “The Saw Makers” of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, IIl., have just secured a char- 
ter and established a new company in Great Britain, to be 
known as Simonds Saws, Limited. An office and shop has 
been opened at 53 Bayham, Camdentown, London, N. W., 
where a full line of Simonds Saw Steel Products as is de- 
manded in Great Britain will be carried. The shop will pro- 
vide for maintenance and repairs of saws, machine knives, 
and other edge tools produced by the Simonds Company. 

Guy A. Eaves, formerly connected with the Fitchburg plant 
of the company has assumed the duties as office manager, and 
Leon E. Wilbur, a Simonds man, who has covered the Great 
Britain territory since his discharge from the army in France, 
will be associated with him. 

The Simonds Manufacturing Company now maintains plants 
in Fitchburg, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; Montreal, Canada, and a 
steel mill at Lockport, N. Y., where the steel used in the manu- 
facture of Simonds Saw Steel Products is made. In addition 
to the new British branch the company maintains twelve 
branch houses, located throughout the United States and 
Canada. 





New Sulphite Mill 

The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, has just finished the building of a 
new sulphite mill in what is believed to be a record time. Ex- 
actly seven months was consumed in its erection. 

The building is absolutely fireproof, being of brick, tile and 
concrete construction throughout. It is connected with the 
new wood room and mill proper by tunnels which are also of 
solid concrete construction. These tunnels are an important 
part of the system which is carried on by gravity and also by 
pumping. The construction of this unit keeps pace with the 
general program which has become a remarkable record. 

The engineering of the many improvements which the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company are doing, and of 
which the new sulphite mill is but a part, is being carried out 
by L. A. Deguere, architect and engineer, of Wisconsin Rapids. 

William Kraske has been made superintendent. He was 
formerly employed by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
and since returning from service overseas was connected with 
the Jenssen Company in New York. 





The Graver Corporation of East Chicago, Indiana, manufac- 
turers of steel tanks and general plate construction, oil re- 
finery equipment, water softening and purifying equipment, 
announces the opening of branch offices in the following cities: 
New York City, 280 Broadway; Pittsburgh, Penn., 620 Cones- 
toga Bldg.; Kansas City, Mo., 1001 Gloyd Bldg.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 220 Gwynne Bldg.; Toledo, Ohio, 314 Nicholas Bldg., and 
San Francisco, Calif., 312 Balboa Bldg. 





Paper mills of Wisconsin want good U. S. citizens as their 
employes. A campaign was started this week among the 
employes of the Nekoosa-Edwards company of Wisconsin 
Rapids, with a citizenship banquet for foremen and superin- 
tendents. L. M. Alexander, president and general manager 
explained the campaign and urged the foremen and superin- 
tendents to carry the message to the men. 





2 
With the labor situation quite the reversé of what it was in 
the summer, there is a new rush on for the northern lumber 
camps. New jacks and old jacks are applying for jobs and 
there are not enough of the jobs to go around, it is feared. 





¢ The S. and S. Corrugated Paper Machinery Company, of 
174 North Fourth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has increased its 
capital stock from $15,000 to $60,000. 
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ALT 


Converter of Paper Mill Felts into finished Bed 
Blankets and Auto Robes at the nominal charge of 
$1.50 per blanket or robe, except press felts, which 
are $1.75 per blanket or robe. 

We cut, wash, renap, bind and‘ pack for reshipment 
at the above prices in the natural color of felt, and in 
any quantity for mills or individuals. For dyeing 
any other color we charge 40 cents per pound extra. 
dry weight after re is washed. 

Special Price for Quantity. 


FRANK  F. 


LA FAYETTE, INDIANA 








Ship your felts express, freight or parcel post, prepaid to 
421 Columbia Street, La Fayette, Ind. 

















The CHICAGO 
Approved Portable 


WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK 


with its special Waltham movement, 
its lock stations and its ihe desi qual- 
ity throughout, is especially desirable 
for mills and factories rom for either 
in-door or out-door patrol. 


Write for booklet. 


CHICAGO WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK WORKS 


9 Church Street, NEW YORK 
1526 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 














Lockport Felt Company 
i! £EWFANE, NEW YORK auu1.711 


MAKERS OF 


Fine Felts for Fine Papers 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


Best Felts for all Papers 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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Framed Reams, gireppet with Signode 


The Signode System, Inc. 
: 564 W. Adams — 


and Prices 





'“SIGNODE SYSTEM 


Signode straps in- =: 
sure delivery of =: 


“” 


r 


No 
battered corners. 
Liberal trial ar- 


Write for Particulars 


CHICAGO, ILL. = 
SRS 


| 
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Perforated Metal Screens for Pulp and Paper Mills 











.065 inch round %x¥,” Slots 3/32 inch round 
Steel, Copper, Brass, Bronze and other alloys punched for Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Pulp 
Washers, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 57-65 Fairmount Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Gibbs-Brower Bulletin 




















The Best Grinder 








Mills For Sale 


News Mills with and without Pulp Mills 


Boxboard and Newsboard Mill—-50 tons capacity. 
Chipboard and Sheathing Specialties Mill—5 Tons Ca- 
pacity. 
Wrapping Mills, Kraft, Manila, Bogus, Textile and High 
Wrappings. 
Tissue Mills, Toilet, Crepe, Twisting and Copying— 
5 to 15 tons capacity. 


Book, Writings and Ledger Mill—10 tons capacity. 
Leather and Fibre Board Mills—5 and |0 tons capacity. 
Felt Roofing Mill—10 tons capacity. 


Specialty Paper Mills—Onion Skin, Water Finished 
Papers, Etc. 


Ground Wood Mill. 


First Come—First Served 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Brokers 


Telephone, Barclay 8620 


261 Broadway New York City 


Our Motto, “Service First” 











The Standard Koegel 


Save money by sharpening 
your own knives 





(nec 


Costs less to 
do it yourself 
and you get 
better work 
and more of © 
it if you use 
only sharp 
cutters. 


mn 














GIBBS-BROWER CO. 
261 BROADWAY Tee 











PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 





NEW YORK CITY 
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Buyers’ Guide—What and Where to Buy 


Equipment, Apparatus, Supplies and Raw Materials Used 
by the Paper Industry 





ADHESIVES 
E. F. Russ Co., 201 Devonshire St., Boston, 
ass. 


ACID RESISTING BRONZE 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, 


Ohio. 
William A. Hardy & Sons, Fitchburg, Mass. 


ACID RESISTING PAINT 
petves Gra pice Cos 503 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 
AGI 


ATOR 
The Hill Clutch Clev etant, ¢ Ohio. 
Moore & White wl Philadelphia. Pa. 
CONDITIONING AND CONTROL 


vit, Mich. 


TUS 
American Blower Co., Detro oe sitwauk 


Boe Mfg. Co., 732 Gr 





emend Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
& Evans, 22 William St., N. ¥. C. 
VALVES 


The Crane Company, Chicago, Tl. 
ARCHITECTS. 


iemee L. Carey, 208 N. Laramie St., Chica: 
axty S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
it 

pn F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York City. 
ASH HANDLING SYSTEMS 

R. RN Philadelphia, Pz. 

Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUDITORS 

Morris Reccnbion, | a gates Se, N. ¥. CG 
AUTOMATIC COOKI CONTROL, 

Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
AUTO TRUCKS 

The White Co.. Cleveland, O. 
BALING PRESSES 
Ohio Cultivator Co., Belleville, O. 
Carthage 


Machine Cot Cartha ¥. 
Holyoke. Machine cy 


I Ww xs, Bangor, Me. 
Valley Iran Works Co., ppleton, Wis. 


Union Iron Wor! 
BARK SHREDDERS 
The Jeffrey Mig. Co., Columbus, O. 


‘ohn W. Bolton & Sons, aco he wrence, Mass. 
Simonds Tg Fitchburg, Mass. 
TER BED PLA 


John W. Bolton & i Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
BEATER ROLL 
ohn W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
imonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg. Mass. 
ae WASHING AND BLEACHING EN- 
Daytes Beater & Hoist Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
olyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mave. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y¥. 
Vallev Tron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
BEATERS (Continuous) 
Claflin Engineerin =n jancgetes Ohio. 
The Griley-Unkle Wayne, Ind. 
Rird NG Coes ai ) East Waipote, Mass. 
BELTIN' 
™ Cleveland Oak Belting Co., 1239 W. 9th 


Sevginn 4 
BELTING ) 
United y he Rubher Co., New York and Chicago 


Voorhees Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
The ‘Jett Mie’ Co. , Columbus, O. 
effre jumbus, 
Rohins rey Mig. Oe it Co., New York City. 
ELT FASTENERS 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co., 381 Fourth Ave., 
=" York City. 


BELT DRESSING 
G. B. Stock Xylite Grease & Oil Co., Port 
Huron, ich. 


B 
The Hill Ciutch 
The Link Belt Co.. 
BLEACHING 


Michigan Electrochemical Co., 
Mich. 


Goveland, Ohio. 
icage, Ill. 


Menominee, 


)) 
Moore and ite Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLOWER F. Alt., 421 Columbia St., La Fayette, Ind. 


Blower Co., Detroit, Mich 
Bayer Day Soy. sa Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


BOARD MACHINES 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 
KT eiinstcin & Co. G6 to 652 
in 
New Pore City. 


Ohio. 
wich St., 





BOARDS (Straw) 
The C. L. La Boiteaux Co., Cincinnati, O. 


BOILERS 
J. F. Davis, Chicago. 


BOILER FEEDER 
The Farnsworth Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
BOILER FEED REGULATOR 
Besthere Equipment Co., 104 W. llth St., 
rie, 


SETTINGS 
eit S Henry Co., Troy, N. Y. 
ont, Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


BRASS WIRE CLOTH 
Cpe Wire Works, forks, Spr Wis. 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, | er 
dsay Wire Weaving Co. 
w Ss. atu Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
BRICK 
Maurice A. alent, East Akron, O. 
BROKERS & FORWARDING 
Parsons Trading Co., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. C. 
BRIMSTONE 


Vane Sulphur Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 


BRONZE CASTINGS 

Eastwood Wire Mig. Co., Columbus, O. 
BRONZE J 

ad Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, 

io. 
i¢ System, Lake Chica 

CALENDERS 8 

Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 

Holyoke Machine Holyoke, Mass. 


Ti Machine W: Ticond 4 A 
con .aeeeee orks, leroga, N. 


- J ae Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
tP kins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


CASEIN 
5. A. & W. Bed &.Co, @ Pend Gt,’ Beatea. 
13s an Free 31 Union Square, N. ¥. C 


S. Cast Iron Mfg. Co., Pittsbu: Pa. 
} Tron omy 7 Bercan, New ork ae 
Glamorgan Pipe ‘ound: Lynchi ‘a. 
CAUSTIC SOD % 
Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAUSTI APP 


eae We gt 2 & Fovadry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


American Steam 4 n"Y Co., Battle Gow. Mich. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buft alo. a pee ® 2 
Glamorgan Pipe & Found burg, Ve. 
Glens Falls Machine Works. Co; Lyne Fane 
Manistee Iron Works Co., Manistee, Mich. 
Valley Iron Works Cn.. Appleton, Wis. 
Wieger Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


c BLOCKS 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 


CHEMIC. 

Eastern ey t Makers’ Chemical Co., Water- 
The “Grasselli “Chemical Co. Govgiend, Ohio. 
A. Klipstein & Co., 644 to 652 Greenwich St., 

oe York City. 

Makers’ Chemical Co., Easton, Pa., and 
olyoke, Mass. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York Sy: 
Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Ka 
mazoo, Mich. 


CHIP CRUSHERS . 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
CHIPPERS 
Holyoke Machine Co.. Hetyehe, Mass. 


inion orks, Bangor e. 
Vallev oon Works Co. Aonieton. Wis. 


IPPER AND BARKER 
Tohn W. Rolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
Simonde Monnfacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

CHIP SCREENS 
Corshage Mectiee Co., Carthage, N. Y. 


CLAYS 
* Binney es Smith Co., 81 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 
iA a Ww . Bird & Co., 88 Pearl St., Boston, 


Mas 
Empire a | & Chemical Corp., P. O. Box 2, 
Daniel Me. Hicks, 7™ my om Ave. New York City 


jm W. Higman way, New York 
Eastern sPaper Makers” Chemical Co., Water- 


English © ‘Chiga og Fes Corp., 33 West 42nd 
Internationa! | sf Ce Co., 41 Park Row. N.Y. C. 
Co., 110 William St., N. Y. C. 
Paper 3 . " ‘Chemical Co., Easton, Pa., and 
e. 


John oh Co., 01 Devonshire St:, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





at Vanderbilt Co., 50 E. 42nd St., New York 


Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Kala 
mazoo, Mich. 
COAL BUNKERS 

R. H. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Brownnoist Co., “Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, o 


STORAGE SYSTEMS 
R. H. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COAL 
COAL & ASH HANDLING SYSTEMS 
Beaumont 


t Co., 394 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
toe Oe. Beast, End. 


R.H. 


Pa. 
Godfrey Say Co., iad 
The Jeffrey M Co., Co lumbus, O. 
COATED PAPERS 
Bardeen Paper Co., Otse oogn, 38 
Bermingham & Prosser, 
Seaman Paper Co.. Chicago, 
COMBUSTION ENGIN 


Automatic Fuel Saving Co., i " 
INDENSING ee 


Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co., Car- 
teret. N. J. 


CONS! 


ISTENCY REGULATOR 
Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
CONSTRUCTION 


Casper Ranger Construction Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
INSULTING ENGINEERS 


Hardy &. Ferguson, 4 Laramie St., Chica 
S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth Ave., New ~ 4 


on F. F. Harty, oe 4 nae York City. 


F. 
se — 


Northern Sra Co., 
eS yy P 
rn t 
coigrthers, Eauirment, Co ” 
porous "Eauipment at Bie, Pa. 


Friary & Sats 


Robins voRs ten f and en Co., . x. §. City. 
cw ork 


ce H, pf on Philadelphia, Pa. 
t 
COOLING TOWERS 7 
2 gnaw Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 
COPP 
Wheeme eens & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


co ENGINES 
Du Pont Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del. 
COTTON LINTERS 
<. Waste Mills, 130 Pearl St., New York 
y. 
Steele By-Products Co., Chicago. 
Th wnhoist Cleveland, Ohio. 
oha 8 Nag he 
gineerin Works, Detroit, Mich. 
The Chishoine Moore Mig Cleveland, O. 
The Link Belt Co., Chicago, Cnt 
CRUSHERS 
The CYLINDER MOLDS Mfg. Co., ssn oO. 
a Wis. 








tral Mf, mW Kalamazoo, 
Cheney B ase ire Works, Springfield, Ohio. 
Pastwood | a egy Neville, N. 
ms At ea an ree 

The W. S. Ty Cleveland, Ohio. 
DECKEL 

cased & Nash, Menasha, Wis. 

by ty W. Kellogg Co., 99 West St., New York 





WINDERS 
Pelolt Troe Wore Co.’ Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
DRYER FELTS ety 
Albany Oe Co, Atenas, Fe , A 
F. Cc. Beret & ieee 
SO” aap remase seine ageless 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitt> 

burgh, Pa. 
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GRAVER 


Water 
Softening & Purification 
HEADQUARTERS 





conditions, provides for the proper 
installation and starting of the correct 
equipment, and continues throughout 
the full term use of the equipment. 


Graver Water Filters will deliver 
properly clarified water to meet every 
demand. 


Graver Service begins with filling your 
request for information, extends Write for further information regard- 


through the analysis of your water ing the various types of Graver Filters. 


GRAVER Obponation ! 


(WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS - FOUNDED 1857) 














' Steel Tanks and General Steel Plate Construction 
Water Softening and Purifying Equipment 


East Chicago, Indiana | 
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DYESTUFFS 
2a & Smith, 81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmingtoa, 


Gary Co., Inc., 89 Barclay St., New York City. 

National Aniline & Chem. Co., 21 Burling Slip, 
New York Cit 

The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, 


N. 
The White } Aniline Corp., 56 Vesey St., 
New York Cit 


DUST ST COLLECTIN NG SYSTEMS 
Bagley Mig. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
Du Pont Chemigal Co., Wilmington, Del. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 
ohe F. Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 
ink- Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 
Northern Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ELECTRIC ERY 
yg Elec. & Mig. Co. East Pitts- 


eur erods 


ee) ~ ey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
ELEVATORS (Pectsbicn 


) 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
ENGINES . 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
The Brownell Co., Dayton, oO. 
Chondler and Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ENGINEERS (Efficiency) 
oases Bacon & Davis, 115 Broadway, New York 
ty. 
ENG: NEERS 


B. M. Baxter, 5716 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
a © L. Carey, 48 North Laramie St., , Chicago, 


John F. Carrigan, Chicago, Ill. 
rge F. Hardy, 49 aioe. New York City. 
ar 4 S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
H. B. Prather, Kirby a ive Cleveland, O. 
sete Engineering & Mfg. Co., Watertown, 


eWiine Are 4 Chi mm. 
ratories, Chi 
EV. VAPORATORS: — 


Buffalo Foundry . Machine < Buffalo. N. Y. 
Charles Ordway, 25 Church St., N. Y.. City. 
Swenson Evaporator Co., Onis cago, Ti. 
Wieeter Condenser & Saatnecciag' Co., Carteret, 


Zaremha Co., Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Gla: ir Pi & Foundry Co., L ichb . \ 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Suge Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


FEED WATER REGULATORS 
Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa. 
FELTS AND JACKETS 
Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Appleton Woolen Co., Appleton, Wis. 
F Huyck & Sons. ‘Athany. N. Y. 
Knox Woolen Co., Camden, “> 
Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y. 
Shuler and Renninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio. 


FELT CLEANERS 
G. B. Stock Grease & Oil Co., Port Huron, 


FELI “AND WIRE GUIDES 
_—— and Nash, Menasha, Wi 
Manre & White Cu.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


P 
wows Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Water- 
owe, ; 
r Makers’ Chemical Co., Easton, Pa., and 
, <i Mass. 
Western Paner Makers’ Chemical Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
oo iConstorhens Suntien), Lynchb Vv 
lamorgan at] rower? <>, ynchburg, Va. 
FILTE TERS (Prese and Gravity) : 
Graver Corporation, East Chines. Ind. 
Hun ne lord & Terry, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


= “Meter. Co., 2023 E. 46th St., Cleveland, 


2) 
FOURDRINIER WIRES 
Appleton Wire Works, fopieten. Wis. 
Cheney Rigelow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co., Belleville, N. 
Lindeay Wire Weaving Cleveland, io. 
pow O'Neill Wire Works, Southport, Conn. 
S. Tvler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
veecenee Wire Works, Appleton, Wis. 
FRICTIO ‘CHES 
The in Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


McLeod & Henry Co., Troy, N. Y. 
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FUSES 
Economy Fuse & Mig. Co., Kinzie and Orleans 
Sts., icago, Ill. 


GEARS 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
GLUES 
E. F. Russ Co., 201 Devonshire St., Boston, 
‘Mass. 
GREASES 
G. B. Stock Xylite Grease & Oil Co., Port 
Huron, Mich. 
GRINDERS 
The Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Glens Falls, N. 'y. 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 
HEATERS (Feed Water) 
Graver a East Chicago, Ind. 
The Sims Co., Erie, Pa. 
Wee Gondeaeer & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


HIGH SPEED ENGINES 
Du Pont Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del. 
HOISTING AND CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
— F. Byers Machine Co.. Ravenna. Ohio. 
e Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. fe. Columbus, i.e) 
Link-Belt Co., cago, Til. 
Northern tnaincerinn Co., Detroit. Mich 
Rohins Conveying Belt Co., New York City. 
seotars (Coal and Ash) 
. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
eX, 
United States Rubber Co., Chicago, I). 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, 


ebec. 
as Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
ames Leffel and Co., Somnqnee. Ohio 
. Morgan Smith Co.. "York, 
INSTRUMENTS (Fluid Meter) 
aasey Meter Co., 2023 E. 46th St., Cleveland, 
io, 
INSTRUMENTS (Testing) 
Widney Test Laboratories, Chicago, Il. 
IRON CASTINGS 


Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 

Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
JORDAN FILLIN 

T W Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tohn W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
Simande Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


YBOYS 
Moanre ond White Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
KNIFE GRINDING MACHINERY 
M-chinery Co. of America, Big Rapids, Mich. 
LIFT TRUCKS 
The Service Caster & Truck Co, Kansas City, 


Mo. 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Renjamin Electric Co.. Chicago, Til. 
LINE SHAFT BEARINGS 
The Hill Clutch Co. Cleveland. Ohio, 
MACHINE DRYER TEMP. CONTROL 
a | Coil Heater and Purifier Co., Indianapolis, 


In 
Vallew Tran Warks. Appleton. Wis. 
MECHANICAL DRAFT APPARATUS 
American Blower Co.. Detroit. Mich. 
Bayley Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


MECHANICAL PULP 
J. (aderssn & Co., 21 E. 40th St., New York 


MECHANICAL STOKERS 
ford Rilew Stnker Co.. Worcester. Mass. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT 
TNietenit Gronhite Co., 503 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 
METERS (Fluid) 
4 Meter Co., 2023 E. 46th St., Cleveland, 


Ohi 
METERS (Gasoline) 
Wevne 11 Tant & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


MILL ARCHITE 
Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co., Watertown, 


MIXING SYSTEM 
Trimhev & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
MILL WRITE 
Detroit Graphite Co., 503 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


M 
Wissttoatgace Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 


bur 
OIL FILTR ATIONS & CIRCULATING SYSTEMS 
Wavwne M1 o— & Pumnr Ca.. Ft. Wayne. tnd. 
OIL HANDLING AND STORIN 
bi a Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne. 


STIS TEST TET UU TTS 





SUT eT TL Se 





PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Detroit Graph te Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., Cleveland, O. 
PAPER BOARDS 
_ Paper Co., 489 Fifth Ave., New York 


Cit 
The c C. L. La Boiteaux Co., 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Strehl Otens Co., Inc., New York-Chicago. 
PAPER CUTTERS & SLITTERS 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Hamblet Machine Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 
Bermingham and Prosser, Chicago, Ill. 
H. G. sig 6 Co., New we City. 
Berton C. Hill Co., New York City. 
Mills Pulp & Paper Co., Conway Bldg., Chicago. 
Maurice sense New York ity. 


Seaman Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 
PAPER EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 
rr McQuade Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
E. J. Keller Company, = Fifth Ave. ¥, ¢ 
oe one Stock , 23-31 Peck ‘Sis, New 
or 
New York Yveremns Co., 17 Battery Place, New 


York City. 
Interstate Pulp and Paper Co., Grand Central 
toeetised te ork City 
f Trading Co., "is E. 4ist St., N. % Cc 
| a Trading Co. 17 Battery Place. N. Y. C. 
Storm & ve 114 Liberty St., New York City. 
PAPER MACHINES 
The Bagley Ms Sewall Co., ererewen. N. ¥. 
Reloit Tron Works. Beloit. W 
The Black-Clawson Co., treguiiten, o. 
Dominion Engineering ‘Works, Ltd., Montreal, 


MANUFA 
American Writin r Co., Fietyehe, Mass. 
Bardeen Paper Co., Otsego, Mic 


Eastern Manufacturing Co., cor Fifth Ave., 


Sehincenilt Paper Co.. Erie, 
Lincoln Paper Mills, tikhart, 
Marathon Paper Co., Rnd tii. 
Munising Paper Co. Muni Green Bay, Wis 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Wis. 
Paper Co., 200 Fifth Ave WN. Y. . City. 
State Pulp & Paper .— New York 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co., 522 Fifth Ave. be 
New York City. 
Wausau hate Fibre Co., Mosinee, Wis. 
Wolverine Paper Co., Otsego. Mic 


PAP 
J. Andereen & Co. 21 East 40th St., New York 
ity 

The Robert Andrews Co., 115-117 Franklin St., 
New York City. 

Vito G. Cantasano & Bros., 185 South St., New 
York City. 

Craig-Becker Co., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 

Dallas Waste Mills, 130 Pearl St., New Yor 


t 
Detroit Chemical Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Water- 


town, N. 
Invincible Paper & Pulp Corporation, 135 Broad- 


E ri Keller ‘thane, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Mae Paper Stock Co., 25 Spruce St., New York 


a. ae Bros. Paper Stock Co, 910 Michigan 
ve., Chicago. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, 


Wis 
New York Overseas Co., Inc., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 
Pa , peed ” Chemical Co., St. Austell, 
nglan 
ey Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salomon, Inc, New York City. 
pe Bro: why - Ave., N. ¥. C 
— Martin, Bontinn Ze 
y-Products Co.. "Chicago. 
Western Seger Makers’ Chemical Co., Kala- 
mazoo, 


P MILL “BRO 
espe Sioes Co.. 261 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


APER STOCK 
et A Stiles & Co. Riegelsville. N. J. 
PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit. Wis. 
The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, O. 
Re? y Hill Iron & Brass Works, Hudsos 


PAPER TESTERS 

Widney Test Laboratories, Chicago, Ml. 
PARCHMENT 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalama- 
Sie Paper Ce., Kalamaseo, Mich. 


—E 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPECIAL GRADES FOR LINING DIGESTERS 


SPECIAL GRADES FOR USE IN THE BEATER =| 
AS A FILLER AND FINISHER =| 


SPECIAL GRADES for ADHESIVE PURPOSES 2 
SHIPMENTS IN TANK CARS OR DRUMS = 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRIME REFINED 
SALT CAKE 


(CALCINED SULPHATE OF SODA) 


SULPHURIC ACID 
MURIATIC ACID 
SODIUM SULPHIDE—A/ varieties 





The Grasselli Chemical Co. 





CLEVELAND NEW YORK | 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI BIRMINGHAM 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


ST. PAUL DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


SE eee assTAMTTTIITTTINDDEDIINITONTONDDOOTTIIDNTTSTIDAAOAISNRD(AAAOAOSSSAAMIAMDOIAMIGEEE“*IAMAANIT IONS] 
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PERFORATED METALS 
Harrington & pus Perforating Co., 615 No. 
Union Ave., 
Charles rg & Sons, 57 Fairmount Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
PIPE BENDING 
American Pipe Bending Co., Boston, Mass. 
PIPING EQUIPMENT 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equip. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PIPING SYSTEMS INSTALLED 
Pittsburgh Piping rt Equip. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PLUG MACHIN 
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ROTARY VACUUM PU 


MPS 

Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, O. 

ogy ROLLS 
e American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Unieed Sates i Co., New York and Chicago 
ROTARY SCREE 

Bird Machine Co, East Walpole, Mass. 
SAVE-ALLS 

Rird Machine Co., East Walpole. Mass. 

= Falls Machine Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


re. Atkins & Co, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 
PNEUM ric Chi HAN NDLIN SYSTEMS Simonds Manufacturing Co» Fitchburg, Mass. 
Suny Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, | SCREENS 
The Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
POWER INSTRUMENTS Rird Machine Co., East Walpole, Mass. 
The Manning Gauge Co., Inc., 77 Traverse St.,| Shartle Bros. Mach. Co., Middletown, O. 
Bo: Mas inion Tron Works, Bangor, Me. 


ston, 8. 
POWER 1: Rai.oMISSION 
-—~ % Sales & Engineering Co., Mishawaka, 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
The Hul Clutch Co., a to Ohio. 
maguey Hunt Machine Co., 45 Mill St. ., Orange, 
ass. 
Valley Iron Works, Williamsport, Pa. 
RESSURE GOVERNORS 
Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa. 


Pur (Chemical) 
pa —_— & Co., 21 East 40th St., New York 


Craig: Becker Co, Co., 2 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. City. 
ttesman & Co., 18 E. 4ist St., New York 


City. 
iel M. Hicks, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
E. J. Keller Company, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
New York Overseas .» Inc., 17 Battery Place, 


New York yr 

+. & Pierce, Ltd., 30 East 42nd St., New York 

Th Put & Paper Trading Co., 21 East 40th St., 
New York City. 

1 ~ American ” cue Co., 50 East 
42d St., New York 


soviet Trading Co., 18 E. dist St., N. Y. C. 
EXTRACTORS 
The wt Bi pat Co. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
PULP AND PAPER CHINERY 


Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Bird Machine Co., East Wal le, Mass. 
Carthage Machine Co. age, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Machine Go. ¢ Glen s Falls, N. Y. 
. Sey Foundry & Mach. Works, Green 
ay, 
Moore & White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union Iron Works, Bangor, Me. 
Vallev Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 


PULP GRINDERS 
Carthage Machine Co., Cartha age, N 
Glens Falls Machine Works, lens “Felts, N. Y. 
Union Iron Works, Bangor, Me. 
MILL BRO 


Gibbs-Brower Co.. 261 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
PULP LAP SHR 

The Jeffrev Mfe Co., Columbus, O. 
PULP 

Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
PULP THI 


Green LTA Foundry & Mach. Works, Green 
ay, 


PUMPS 
Du Pont Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del. 
PUMPS 


Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 

Buffalo Steam Pumn Co.. Buffalo. N. Y. 

Carthage Machine Co.. Carth age. N. Y. 

Glen« Falls Machine Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
PUMPS (Centrifural) 


Manistee Iron Works Co., Manistee, Mich. 
eeler Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


Well) 
Greeg ae Kansas City, Mo. 
cue we Tank & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


acuum 
American Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Buffalo Foundrv and Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dean Bros. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


N. J. 

RAG AND PAPER DUSTERS 

Halwokte Vachine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
RAG CUTTERS 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
REFLECTORS 

Reniamin Plectrice Co.. Chicago, Il. 
REGULATORS (Boiler Feed) 

Northern a Co., Erie, Pa. 
REGULATORS (Feed Water 

Northern Eauinmert Co.. Erie, Pa. 
ROTARY JET CONDENSORS 

Manistee Tron Works Co., Manistee, Mich. 





SCREEN PLATES 
Central Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo. Mich. 
William A. Hardy & Sons. Fitchburg. Mass. 
Union Screen Plate Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
SCREEN DIAPHRAGMS 
Tinited States Rubher Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
Technical Products Co., 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
SHOWER PIPES 
ad Foundry and Machine Co., Sandusky, 
io. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
The Link Relt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SIZING SYSTEMS 
Eastern Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Water- 


town, N. 
Paner Makers’ Chemical Co., Easton, Pa., and 
prcizeks. Mass. N York Cit 

rocess Engineers, New Yor y: 

Western = Makers’ Chemical Co., Kala- 
moran, ich. 


SLITTING AND REWINDING MACHINERY 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit. Wis. 
oor Machine Co., Poplar St., 


N 
Hamblet Machine Co.. Lawrence, Mass. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, J. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 948 Dorchester, Ave., 
Boston 25, Mass. 


SOOT BLOWERS 
Diamond Power Specialty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


SODA ASH 

Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SPEED CHANGES 

Moore and ‘Vhite Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPEED REDUCERS 

Wm. Ganchow Co., Chicago. TH. 
STEAM POWER EQUIPMENT 

Du Pont Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del. 
STEAM TRAPS 

The Ellis Drier Co., 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
STOCK CIRCULATING SYSTEM 

Claflin Engineering Co.. Lancaster, Ohio. 

Ticonderowa Machine Works, Ticonderoga, N.Y. 


STOCK METER 
Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
STOCK PUMPS 
The Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Ruffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SUCTION ROLLS 
Saatpeky Foundry and Machine Co., Sandusky, 


SULPHITE MACHINERY 

Stehhin«e Engineering Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
SULPHITE PULP 

Riordan Sales Co., Montreal, Canada. 


Brooklyn, 


SUT PHUR 
—_ Sulphur Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 
ity. 


SULPHUR BURNERS 
Cartheee Machine Co.. Carthage, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 


TANKS 
Du Pont Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del. 
TANKS (0'l Storage) 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind. 
TANKS (Steel) 
Graver Cornoration, East Chicago, Ind. 
TANKS (Welded) 
Wayne Oi! Tank & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





TANKS (Water S 


) 
Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind. 
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TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
Du Pont Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del. 


The Elwell- Parker ad Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRUCKS (Industrial) 
The Elwell. Parker Elec. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
TUBING 
Wheeler =» ees & Engineering Co., Car- 
) 
“4 4 ey 


comment 
8 Rime Smith Co., 
SYSTEMS ; 
“Open. Sen Coil Heater and Purifier Co., Indianapolis, 


VALVES 

Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. » ae 

The Crane Co., Chica; yy 

a Davis Regulator 414 Milwaukee Ave., 

icago, Ill. 
Golden-Anderson Valve Spec. Co., 1203 Fultgn 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


~~ 


VALVES ) 
a ey Rubber Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


vaLvee (Strainer) 
ird Machine Co.. — Walpole, Mass. 
VAPOR ABSORPTION 

roit, Mich. 


American nya Co. 
Bayley Mig. Co., 732 ea St., Milwaukee, 
is. 
VARIABLE SPEED ENGINES 
Rebecate irom 
Brownell y 
Chandler and Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Bayley Mig. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwau- 


kee, 

B. F.’ Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
WASHER WIRES 

The W. a 
WASTE PAPER STOC 

Mele, Re. ae G. Sn het Sim ee 


+ Spinelli, 132 yz ~ we St New Fi ° 


sli toe 200 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. C. 


i Watchman’s Clock Works, 1526 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


Macs 


WATER FILTER 

Glens Falls Machine Co, Giens Falls, N. Y. 

Geen fap Vountey & Meck. Werks, Gone 

, Wis. 

Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WATER HEATERS: 

Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Il. 
WATER POWER EQUIPMENT 

Raduey Hunt Machy Co., 45 Mill St., Orange, 

ass. 


WATER REGULATORS Nhe 

Northern Equipment —" Pa. 
WATERPROOF LININ 

bs National a Co., Philadelphia, 


warmn-servaeme AND PURIFYING SYS- 
+ mg Corporation, East Chicago, Ind. 
* fe and Sons 


ee oB B. Scai Co., Oakmont, Pa. 
TER WHEELS 
e es Leffel and Co., Specie eld, Ohio. 
olyo ke Machine bo» olyoke, Mass. 
Stent Smith Ca Voark Pa 
WELDING 


& CUTTING. EQUIPMENT 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 516 So. Racine 


The Bagley & SS ewall Co., Wetestere, N. Y. 

Carthage Machine Co.. Carthage, 

Glens Falls Machine Works, Giens ‘rails, N. Y. 
wien’ tron Works ton, Wis. 


SHREDDE 
The J eo Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
WOOD PIP: 

The Michigan Pipe Co., Dept. 17, Bay City, 


Mich. 

A. Sart & Son Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

WOOD ROLLS 

Biase Hunt Mach. Co., 45 Mill St., — 
ass. 


ID SPLITTERS 
pave bent Mochine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
WOOD WAS 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
WIRE SIGNS 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, Springfield, Maes. 
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Sectional view Economy Ferrule-type Fuse 
and Economy “Drop Out” Renewal Link 
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Consider the Fuses 


in YOUR Mill | 


Proper protection of lives, property and 
machinery in paper and pulp mills, wood- 
working plants and lumber yards using 
electrical energy depends upon the accu- 
rate functioning of the fuses used. 





Economy Fuses are absolutely accurately 
rated. They operate unfailingly when 
overloads, short-circuits and lightning dis- 
charges cause hazards to lives, apparatus 


and property. 


Nothing is destroyed but the inexpensive 
strip of fusible metal—quickly and easily 
replaced by a new Economy “Drop Out” 
Renewal Link. 





This feature cuts annual fuse maintenance 
costs 80% as compared to the use of one- 


time fuses. 





Instruct your electrician to install Econ- 
omy Renewable Fuses at once. | 


For sale by all leading electrical | 
jobbers and dealers 


"ECONOMY" 


600 amos 600. rs Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
mt mitt : Chicago, U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 




















Ecoriomy Fuses were the first line using an inexpensive bare renewal link for restoring a blown | 
| fuse to its original efficiency to be approved in all capacities by the Underwriters’ Laboratories | 





—— } 
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When writing them, Please Mention The Paper Industry 
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The 1921 Safety Calendar 
Is on the Press 








There Is Only One Safety Calendar 
Printed Each Year and This Is It 


Each month of the calendar is 
printed on a separate sheet, 
witha clever, high-grade, 
three-color illustration at the 
top of each. Twelve humor- 
ous pictures, each driving 
home forcibly its own safety 
message. 


Hazards common both to 
the home and the factory 
—serious because of the 
frequency of the accidents 
which they cause—are 
the subjects around 
which these illustrations 
are built. 


This calendar offers a 
splendid opportunity 
to round out safety in- 
structionsgiven tothe 
man in the shop by 
carrying the message 
into his home, to 
his wife, and to his 
children, and 
through them, 
back to him. 


On quantity orders your firm name will 
be imprinted without additional charge. 
Write for an advance copy at once. It 
will be sent to you by return mail 18 inches 
without any obligation on your part. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Co-operative Non-commercial 
168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Good-Will 


is the probability that the 
old-customer will return 





Our shops 
are filled 
with 
Good-W ll 
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BELOIT IRON WORKS 
Beloit, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Builders of Paper Machines 
of Worth. 
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The Niagara Beater 


Simply One Pull on a Lever Arrangement 


The Beater Rapidly Dumps Itself 


Three to Four Minutes! 


NO PADDLES OR SCRAPERS NECESSARY 


Think of the Time Saved! 
Think of the Labor Saved! 


This Is Only One of the Many Advantages 
Obtained with the Niagara Beater 


BUILT BY 


The Valley Iron Works Company 


APPLETON, WIS. 


Full Descriptive Matter Upon Request 




















